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MORTON. 


CHAPTER I. 


MY AUNT. , 

\ * 

I THINK it necessary to state that I am of respectable parentage,— 
with this, if I obeyed the dictates of my own judgment, I should 
dismiss the subject. 

The prejudices, hpwever, of a respected relative, now deceased, 
made an early impression upon jny mind ; and although, to say the 
truth, there were obstinate symptoms of a carpenter, among my im¬ 
mediate ancestry, yet my aunt, who was fond of heraldry, was not to 
be deterred by such triflep,frora vindicating the antiquity of her 
race. 

She elbowed her way acctJrdingly through the mob, of operatives, 
who are apt to encumber the path of a genealogically-inclined 
American, with vast adroitness ; and at l£^st, after some trouble, set¬ 
tled herself to her satisfaction at the end of a line of reputable, nay, 
I may add, of showy ancestors. 

Fostered by her garc, our family plant, which to all appeai-ance, 
was but a scrub of its species, flourished like a Banian. 

Hence it will be seen, that if I had believed all the legends and 
traditions which she had carefully collated I might now have much 
entertaining matter to relate, concerning the ancient history of the 
Mortons. . * 

I own, however, it always seemed to me a little absurd, if my an¬ 
cestors had been such eminent people as she supposed, that nobody 
in the world should ever have heard of them. It is very certain 
that if they were in reality as illustrious as she would have it, they 
always kept it to themselves. She was the only person 
I ever heard of who interested herself at all in the matter. The 
dC^ight, however, which she took in her favourite subject was 
ineffable. It was amusing to see her hopping and chattering 
like a bobalink from twig to twig of the above mentioned family- 
tree ;','hut unfortunately when she was fairly perched upon the top, 
there was no possibility of bringing her down again iipito the regions 
of common; sense. 

Accordingly the inforrnatiqn I derwred&onLher was^alter off 
no great Mortons 
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had always an unlucky facility for getting on the wrong side. In 
Cromwell’s time they were said to have been staunch Cavaliers, 
and so forfeited half their estate; and just as the tide was turning, 
they seem to have turned too, and so lost the other. I'he 
Bonndhead gentlemen of one generation soured into a Puritan in 
the nex^. Tne Puritan dwindled into a dissenter, and the dissen¬ 
ting clergyman, after having in vain endeavoured to learn Dutch, 
and smoke meerschaums with the Congrcgationalists of I^eyden, 
finally shipped himself for America, and landed in the merry month 
of November, on the genial shores of Newfoundland. Fortunately 
the climate proved even too severe for the frigid constitution of the 
Nonconformist—for if my respectable ancestor had not thought 
proper to rcihove to a trifling distance from the Arctic regions 
where he first landed, it is probable that his descendant would have 
been a white bear by this time, instead of the compiler of this 
pleasing autobiography. 

Of my father, I shall, aflcr this chapter, have very little to say, at 
least till a future period. There was a mystery about him which I 
was a long time unable to solve. lie w'alked in a cloud, and there 
seemed to be a mark upon his forehead. My mother, I never 
knew; for she died in my infancy. But in order to put all end to 
this unnecessary branch of my subject, I may as well mention that 
I consider piy maternal lineage more illustrious than my paternal 
one. My mother was the direct descendant of an ancient and royal 
race. As, however, her birth belonged to the description of those 

'* At which the herald smilefl,’ 

I suppose I am likely to derive but little benefit from it. 

' Not to keep you in suspense ; she was an Indian princess. Her 
family was of the best blood of the Six Nations, and the tombs of 
the last of her forefathers, who were converted to Christianity, may 
still be seen, upon a lovely plain in one of the sweetest spots of New 
England. • 

The race, however, has of late fallen into decay; and ill-natured 
acquaintances have even gone so far as to affirm in my hearing, that 
they have mSt with Sachems of the Uncas family in the kitchens of 
certain opulent parvenus. 

One evening, me in the Autumn of the year 1760, I was sitting 
in the parlour my uncle, Joshua Morton, with whom, I trust, the 
reader, will soon become better acquainted. It was at his villa, some 
eight or ten wiles from Boston; a huge and grotesquely construct¬ 
ed palace of clap«boards and shingles. I was then about six years 
of age, and was accounted a remarkably clever child—this has been 
n^y^J^e—I was always brilliant in the estimation of my friends, and 
I a^ecd with them for a long time. During a greater part of my 
leany life, I always took it for granted that I possessed uncommon 
gehiQs. I had always been told so, and 1 saw no reason to contra- 
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diet it. I considered myself a genius, was contented, and thought 
no more on the subject. As years wore away, I refieeted that peo^ 
pie of uncommon genius sometimes did something to* distinguish 
themselves. I considered whether I had done so or not, and <Hi 
discovering that I had never accomplished anything, good, bad or 
indifferent, 1 came to the conclusion that I was not a youth of un¬ 
common genius; so contented myself again, and again thought no 
more on the subject. This was ail when I was very young. 

On the evening I speak of, I was amusing myself with an oc¬ 
cupation, which was considered among the prominent proofs of my 
infant talents. I was seated in the corner of the room, directing 
an exhibition of a puppet theatre. Probably there is not a child 
in ten, that has not manifested the same uncommon genius in the 
same uncommon way ; but the plays that I enacted, and the won¬ 
derful characters that I invented or selected, were the constant 
themes of admiration for my uncle and aunt, and the rest of my re¬ 
lations. I was considered a prodigy of dramatic talent—^mechanical 
ingenuity—epic invention—tlie Ijord knows what. On this occa¬ 
sion, 1 was representing an ingenious comedy, of which I recollect 
nothing but that the devil and French king were the two most pro- ‘ 
minent characters. It was during the war of Great Britain with 
France, and as my uncle was a staunch loyalist, this extraordinary 
effort of invention was hailed as a proof of his nephew*8 incipient 
patriotism, as well as a purely intellectual phenomenoik As I was 
repeating my drama over and over gain for the old gentleman’s 
gratification, the report of a pistol was heard from without. My 
uncle jumped up ; a crackling ofleaves near the house betrayed the 
hasty steps of a stranger ; they came nearer ; presently one of the 
windows, which reached to the ground, was thrown violently open, 
and a stranger suddenly sprang into the room nearly oversetting my 
uncle in Ids haste. 


CHAPTER II. 

TWO BROTHERS. 

I HAD never seen the personage who made hts appearance so un¬ 
ceremoniously. i never saw him again for years, but the first im¬ 
pression he made upon my mind was indelible. He was tall, and 
dressed in a sort of a mixture of the military and the Indian 
costume. He bad no hat, and a torrent of auburn hair fell over 
his shoulders half way to his waist. His eyes were large and blue, 
and soft as a woman’s ; his face was regular, but the lower 
part was almost entirely concealed by immense mustachios and 
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bear*). He had a red uniform coat with the British button, to¬ 
gether with leather Iegs;ings and moccasins; a blanket was hung 
round his left shoulder, and a rifle was in his right hand. As lie 
entered the room, he was about to address my uncle, who seemed 
to regard him with a look of surprise and honor, when suddenly 
his eyes lighted upon me. To my utter dismay, he bounded tf)- 
wards me like a tiger, and his eye gleamed with joy. He caught 
me in his arms, pressed me to his heart, and covered me with 
frantic kisses. For a moment I hung motionless in his embrace, 
still holding the devil tirinly by the tail, in an ecstacy of astonish¬ 
ment and fear. Presently, I began to roar with anger and to .cuff 
my new ac(|uaintance, with all the impotent malice of an infant’s 
rage. Finding his situation uncomfortable, the stranger, strode 
towards the window, with evident intentions of taking me with 
him. lie was intercepted by ray uncle, who advanced toward him 
with a pistol in his hand. 

Upon this, the stranger, smiling with perfect sweetness, stop¬ 
ped suddenly, and said, * Joshua Morton, lest you should seek 
further to intimidate me, the only way in which you can possibly 
excite the evil spirit, which towards you at least, has long been 
dormant within me, I will release the child.’ The stranger’s voice 
was like a silver clarion, and the tones haunted my memory for 
years. As he finished, he placed me gently on the grounil. 

* Joshua Morton,’ continued he, advancing close to my uncle, 
* I have long dismissed all thoughts of violence towards yon and 
yours. 1 came here, through a thousand dangers, actuated by a 
single hope. For the love of God, grunt me the child !’ 

My uncle seemed almost suffocated with conflicting emotions. 
For an instant, as he yielded to the strange fascination of the 
other’s voice, he seemed to hesitate; but suddenly his hatred and 
anger again obtained the mastery. * Serpent—vulture—fiend !’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ you are even more hateful to me in this aping of 
forbearance—I hate you less when you are at least not hypocriti¬ 
cal. Why should the wolf fear to show his fangs, however smeared 
with blood V 

\ Morton—Morton,* replied the other, * I am not what you 
think me,—^^nilty lam—blood-stained—damned. But I was not 
always what fate, circumstances, nay, what you yourself have 
made me.—Every day, every hour, I become worse—I feel niy 
heart freezing within me—give ine something to love—indeed, 
indeed, 1 am not quite a fiend !’ 

' Do not prate tome of love. If you would soften me, speak 
to me, as you are.—Do I not know you full of hate and of deceit? 
—Have I not found you subtle as a serpent—and ferocious as false ? 
Will you ask of me something that you can love—of me, who 
know every line of your history V > 

* One day, you will discover how much of that history was false 
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—but I scorn to explain. All that for a moment can reconcile me 
with my nature, is that I do not pardon inyticlf. 1 know myself 
too deeply laden with crimes that are my own, to care to cast off 
the imputation of others which do not belong; to me. My back 
aches w ith the burden, but 1 have strength to bear all till the end. 
One dav—you will learn how much you have wronged me—von 
will discover when it is too late, that you might still have loved 
me—have still reclaimed me to virtue, if not to happiness. But 
1 am willing in part to alone for my own follies and crimes, by 
wearing the brand of those I was incapable of committing—iff 
had time I would even now—’ 

A gun was tired at a slight distance from the house. It seem¬ 
ed to he a signal for the stranger, iiir he resinned, hastily 
and earnestly—‘ Morton—Morton—I liave but an instant’s time— 
oh! do not drive me back into myself. Grant my prayer- give 
me something external, around whicli my affoctiKins rnav cling. 
My heart is crushed—but not dead. Give me the child—Let me 
still love—Pity me—for the love of our mother, pity me.’ 

‘ If you were wiiting in the last agony at my feet,’ replied the 
other, ‘ I would not reach forth my hand to wipe the death-sweat 
fiom your face. If you hung before me on the cross, I would not 
moisten your throat with one single water-drop. If with your expir¬ 
ing voice you sought me for forgiveness, I would not soothe the 
parting pang by one merciful look. Is it you—is it Mafnicc Mor¬ 
ton that asks for pity—the criminal whose hands arc dyed to the 
bone in the blood whicli is dearest to me, that dares to ask lor 

‘ If I were not criminal, should I ask to be forgiven ?—Is it not 
because I am a wretcJi, tliat I sue for compassion I If I were not 
guilty should I fear myself? I ask not to be restored to happiness 
—not even tranquillity—nor peace. I ask for tlie child, that I 
may once more know a human feeling. The tiger whose throat is 
dripping with human blood, will stiH fondle his whelp. You call 
me tiger—vulture—demen. I am all—all! \ say not a word in 
extenuation; but hear me swear that I do not hale you. You re¬ 
jected my love, which still renewed itself for you: yon have 
answered my entreaties with curses—my repentance with scorn 
—my love with hatred.—Be it so. Be it so. I have retreated 
into myself—for years I have not known one human sympathy 
—the blessed tone of my native tongue has not once pene¬ 
trated my ear. I have been leagued with savages, with des¬ 
peradoes, with demons; and I have dwelt in the wilderness 
with beasts, and with men more savage than beasts. But even 
now I have not quite lost all feeling of humanity. If I 
could be protected from myself, I might yet become a man. My 
time is expiring—an instant and 1 must be gone. Pity me, Mor¬ 
ton. Do not drive me back into my own heart. It is filled with 
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spectres that scare me—it is a fearful dungeon filled vvitli every 
tiling (bid and frightful ; and I have dwelt within it till I atn 
almost mad. Pity me—let me take the child.’ 

ile turned again towards me. ‘Hold,’ cried my uncle, ‘every 
word has jjassed idly by me. Not a sound from your deceitful lips 
can ever again penetrate my heart. Every colil, heartless, hvpo- 
critical lie, his been told entirely lu vain. Begone! or remain an 
inslant longer at your peril—you know to well the penalty!” 

At tills instant, a third gnu was discharged almost close to the 
house, and the stranger threw bimselt half frantic at my uncle’s 
(eet: ‘ Hear me—hear I he almost yelled, as he grovelled on the 
ground,—‘ save me—save me from this abyss! 1 hang suspended 
over the gulf of hell. By the motlier who nestled us both in her 
bosom—by the father who held us both on his knee—by the love 
they bore us both—by the love youonce felt fir me—by the hundred 
benefits you heaped upon me when a child, nay more, by the bless¬ 
ed name of-’ A smothered whoop sounded close to the 

house, a step was heard, and presently a dark form appeared at the 
window. 'I'he stranger sprang to his feet, cast one last imploring look 
at my uncle, rend his sentence in his rigid look, clasped me once 
more convulsively in his arms, and vanished through the window. 

As soon as he was gone, my uncle fell upon the sofa in a pa¬ 
roxysm of tears. Those who suppose from the scene which has 
passed that he was of a stern nature will be mistaken. He had suc¬ 
ceeded, at the expense of much real agony, in maintaining the 
iciness of demeanour which his judgment told him was his impera¬ 
tive dutv. But it is only the soft and liquid in nature that cm 
'freeze ; and my uncle’s heart was as gentle as a girl’s. The iceberg 
melted into a torrent, and Joshua’s heart found relief in a dood of 
tears. 

As for jne, 1 soon blubbered myself asleep on the floor. 

I may remark that the eccentric individual in the blanket, was 
no less a personage than my fa^er. 


CHAPTER 111. 

MOUTON OF ‘ MOIl ton’s HOPE.’ 

Hy uncle Joshua had been bred a merchant. lie had been, how¬ 
ever, engaged in trade but a few years, and with inditferent success. 
When my grandfather died, Joshua and my father were the only 
surviving children j and as the latter, by his erratic course of life, 
and vatious and sundry misdemeanours, which at present I shall 
only hint at, was no great favourite with anyone, It was consider- 
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ed Tiiglily reasonable by every body, but tbc person most interested, 
that the scapegrace should be disinbeiited, and the bulk of my 
steady old grandfather’s fortune go to his eldest son, Joshua. 

Joshua of course left off trade. His disposition and tastes were 
liteiary and scientitic. He had received a tolerable ediicafion for 
the provinces, and he now took himself otf to the Old World to 
complete it. 

He remained many years in England and upon the Continent; 
cultivating the arts and sciences, pursuing various whimsical 
schemes tiom one time to anotlicr, and in short leading much the 
same sort of life, which an indolent man of easy fortune and res¬ 
pectable talents is apt to lead, in any u<;e or country. He returned 
to his native province a few years before my birth, resolutely 
repulsed all advances of matrimonial alliances from the most dis¬ 
tinguished colonial families, the Deputy (jovernor's and inmimer- 
able meinbeis of the Conned among the nninber; built himself 
a huge castle of pine-planks and shingles, which he dignified with 
the title of Morton’s Hope, and there shut himself up with his 
scheme.s and oddities. He had been disajjpointed in an early pas¬ 
sion, ami had become shy of women. He had had two sisters, 
Miss Plentiful Morton, who had marib'd a schoolmaster from 
Passamaqiioddy, and died about a year belbre his return, leaving 
an enormous progeny, every one of whom he leiigioiisiy hated; and 
Miss Fortitude ^iorton, who had remained in single Ulessedness, 
and whom he now took with him to the Hope, as his house¬ 
keeper. My aunt, Forty, was the genealogical relative whom I have 
spoken of in the first chapter. As for myselfi I shall not now 
relate the singular course of events which made me the tliiid inmate 
of the Hope; surtice*fbr the present, that 1 was adopted by my 
uncle at a very early age. 

It would be very difficult forme to sketch the character of my 
uncle, and on the whole I shall not attempt it. It seems lo me 
tliat every one must have known. him, and to explain his 
character seems to be like explaining any one of the natural 
phenomena, which we assume as being Known instinctively by 
every one. A few oT his leading characteristics may be, how¬ 
ever, traced in as many lines. He was a biinule of contradictions, 
or rather he w'as through life possessed with the desire of preach¬ 
ing ,vhat he never once thought of practicing. lie was the most 
kind-hearted man in the world, and he invariably talked like an 
ascetic; he was idle, self-indulgent, luxurious, aud would talk to 
you by the hour, of the necessity of industiy, comment on bis 
mercantile career, and recommend Spartan diet, and penitentiary 
soup, when yon knew he ransacked the country for luxuries for 
his table. He was indefatigably charitable, but always railed 
against the pernicious practice of alms-giviiig, and would praise 
what he called the dignified policy of the ancient nations, who 
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gave the poor and the aged to the dogs, instead of locking them 
up in hospitals. I have known him bully a pauper who asked an 
alms, and make a speech to him, on (he necessity of industry, (ill 
the beggar was fairly worried out of his patience, and have then 
seen him sneak back to give him five times as much as any one else 
would have done, out, of pure soft-heartedness. 

Ill short he made amends as he thought for doing just what he 
cliose, and allowing every body under his charge almost every kind 
of indulgence, by preaching the most rigid and ascetic doctrines. 
If you heard him praise a person, you might have been sure that 
lie was the veiy revetse of himself in every particular ; if you heard 
liiiii recommend any line of conduct, or praise any particular doctrine, 
yon w'oiild be sure that he would act exactly contrary in every res- 
])ect. If you heard him animadvert on any sort of extravagance, he 
was certain not to rest till he had been guilty of it himself. It may 
be easily inferred that in regard to all matters touching 
my education and management, he w'as likely to be absurd.^ 
rigid in theory, and as ridiculously indulgent in ])ractice. I 
may add to all this, that my uncle’s head was constantly full 
of some scheme, or some ‘theory,’ (to use a favorite phiase of 
liis own J which occupied most of his attention for a short time, and 
then was thrown aside for ever. Sometimes they were good, 
sometimes preposterous, and sometimes iiidifterent; but they were 
always thrown aside lor others before they had time to ripen. . 

As (or my aunt Fortitude, she was the reverse of her bn.ther in 
most res])ccts, and she always maintained a great influence over 
him. Siie was, as we have seen, most eminently conservative in 
her political principles, and it was lucky for her that she was, from 
the very contormatioa of her character, conservative in every thing, 
Joshua would have burned down his house, or baked me in a pasty, 
if he had taken it into his head that either was necessary (or the 
furtherance ol any theory, or scheme, that might have employed 
him ; but Fortitude was always ready to resist any very extrava¬ 
gant innovations. She managed with the most consummate skill, 
gave him his head, when she saw that he would kick up his heels 
and play the devil if she did not, but generally succeeded in break¬ 
ing him in at last. She never argued with him or anybody; if 
necessary to dispute, her only instrument was contradiction. She 
met her antagonist half way, knocked him down with a flat denial, 
and then left him to pick himself up as he could. With her bro¬ 
ther Joshua, she lived in the main in perfect amity; she tiumoured 
him in his whims, except when she thought it absolutely necessary 
he should be checked. When he mounted any one of his hobbies 
—and he kept a stud of them—she contented herself with getting 
out of the dust. 

Morton’s Hope stood, as I have said, some eight or ten miles 
from the capival of the Bay Province. Like most New England 
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country seats?, even to the present day, it was nothing more than a 
Iiuge (leal box. It was very spacious, with wide entries, and large 
parlours; lor if a man chooses to live in a packing case, he may at 
least have room. There was a smart colonnade at one end which rose 
to the third story, and supported a small portico, placed there, appa¬ 
rently, for no reason blit that the columns might have something to 
support,—and a huge flight of marble steps at the other, led up to 
a wooden terrace, which ran round the whole edifice, and was stuck 
round with a miscellaneous collection of broken-nosed statues, pur^ 
chased at auction, and at a bargain.—Joshua had studied the fine 
arts in Italy, and resolved that he would make his house a model 
of a villa : he accordingly occupied himself for six months previ¬ 
ously to the election, by acareful perusal of Scamozzi and Palladio, 
drew two or three dozen plans, and just as the architect called 
upon him to execute his designs, he became possessecl with an 
absurd mania for the useful, turned his back upon tlic architect, 
Icft'bis villa at sixes, and commenced erecting a miniature cotton 
factory on a brook that ran through his estate. 

This happened to be at the exact epoch when the first and im¬ 
perfect attempts in this species of manufacture were beginning to 
excite attention ; and my uncle was always peculiarly interested 
in any new display of human ingenuity. So great, too, was his 
emulation and his industry, that his own eflbits out-stripped the 
})rogress actually made at that period ; so that eve» at a later 
day, he would have been considered no contemptible cotton-spinner. 

The architect accordingly had the whole business of building to 
liimself, and in due time completed what he supposed to be a copy 
of the Temple of Theseus at Athens ; and w’as proceeding to make 
it as uninhabitable on the inside as it was preposterous on the out, 
when he was confronted on the threshold by Fortitude, who insist* 
ed that the house was intended as a dwelling place, and who ac¬ 
cordingly took care that it should be arranged in conformity to 
such intentions. Itu^onseqnence, the house was comfortable enough 
and Joshua contenTed himself with declaiming about the villas of 
Vicenza and the palaces of Michael Angelo. 

As the Grecian taste had been entirely consulted in the erec¬ 
tion of the mansion, it was thought proper to construct the stables 
upon a Gothic model. Unfortunately, however, as my uncle^s en¬ 
thusiasm had cooled before the completion of the establishment, 
the stables were left to the architect’s discretion; and as Forti¬ 
tude, who was financier, refused to make any further allowance 
upon the contracts, there was consequently only as much Go¬ 
thic put upon the stables as the builder could afford for the original 
price. 

Thus both the Grecian temple and the Saxon cathedral present¬ 
ed on the whole a much more pretentious than complete appear¬ 
ance. 

VOL I. V 
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The house stood at the base of a conical, hill the centre of a 
considerable ran^e, which occupied most of the Morton estate. 
Immediately behind, and around it, rose a primeval forest, which 
Joshua protected with a paternal care, and which stretched as far as 
eye could reach. 1 was accustomed to run wild in these woods 
for the first and happiest years of my life;—I shall never forget 
their magnificence:—and since 1 have been a sojourner in the Old 
World, 1 have learned to prize and admire the forests of 
the New. 

It was a stately congregation of maples, chesnuts, locusts, and 
evergreens. Above your head a canopy of the densest and most 
' ill legated iuliuge almost shut out the sun, and allowed only its 
cliO(|uere(i beams to slant in upon a twilight as solemn and mys- 
stcMious as a Druid’s wood. Below, the decayed leaves and branch¬ 
es formed a supernaturally rich mould, rife with vegetation, from 
which sprang flowers and berries, and creeping vines, iu endless 
succession. 

As you wandered through it, you saw no sights, and heard no 
sounds, save those of Nature.—The dried branches crackled under 
your feet, the music of a thousand birds resounded through the 
boughs; the lizards shot to and fro in the patches of sun-light and 
.the robins went hopping and whistling about iu the shade almost 
at your feet; the squirrel chattered complacently to himself as he sat 
on the top pf a tree and dropped his imt-sliells on your head; the 
misanthropic cat-bird poured out a moody note or two as you 
intruded on his privacy;—and towards evening, under the sha¬ 
dow of an ancient stump, you might even catch the retiring 
form of some anchorite racoon, as he made his frugal supper of 
roots and herbs, at the door of his cell. A^ twilight, a golden 
shower of fire-flies illuminated the air, the whip-poor-wills sang a 
few staves of their lackadaisical ditty, and the slender notes of half 
a-dozen tree-toads piped out in faint accordance witlj the sonorous 
croak of a whole swimming school of frogs in a neiglibouiing 
inarch. On the skirts of the forest, the Anisipjili, a full and rapid 
brook, described many evolutions, and passing iu front of the 
Ivouse, threw itself iu a series of natural cascades through a deep 
dingle brim-ful of rocks, moss, tall weeds, and flaunting wild 
flowers; thence it went sputtering and singing to itself towards the 
meadows below, gradually swelled to a river, and whirled the 
wheels of Joshua’s cotton factory, before it lost itself in the 
ocean. • 

I could ramble through this forest for ever—but as ray readers 
are .not so familiar with its charms, and have not so many associa¬ 
tions connected with it, 1 will stop beibic I have quite exhausted 
their patience: hoping that the present chapter has fulfilled the 
purpose of making them a little acquainted with my uncle and 
aunt, and the domain of Morton’s Hope. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PAGODA. 

Close by the cascade of the Anisippi, and on the brink of the little 
dell which I have described, stood the Pagoda. This was a sum¬ 
merhouse in the Chinese taste. It contained a large tea-room, with 
one or two chambers, and was christened in honour of the Emperor 
of China.—The room was furnished cooly and comfortably with 
straw sofas and couches, while a huge figure of a mandarin, with 
pipe, moustachios, and tea-caddy complete, sat rolling his head 
about on a sort of a throne, at one end of the room, and looked like 
the presiding deity of the place. Su far all was in keeping, but 
Joshua had got tired of China before he completed the apartment, 
and had in the most incongruous manner completed the furniture, 
by thrusting into it a collection of casts from celebrated statues, and 
copies from celebrated paintings, which he' had procured in Italy, 
for the purpose of making a private gallery. There were the Au¬ 
rora, the Transfiguration, and the Beatrice Ccnci, half-a-dozen Clc- 
opatras and Sibyls, and Virgins innumerable ; in short, a good 
collection of copies, for Joshua had a taste in pictures, and could 
descant to you an hour by Shrewsbury clock, on the airs of Guido, 
and the corregiosity of Corregio ; but as for his gallery, it was likely 
to remain for ever an appendage to the tea-room. The statues were 
orthodox also ; the Borghese Gladiator * fought his battles o’er 
gain’ in one corner, and the I<aocoon struggled in the ctiils of what 
Portitude, with more historical accuracy than she knew of, called the 
sea-serpents, in thciithcr; the mandarin, with a face of decent gravity* 
sat lolling his head complacently to and fro, from the Venus de Medici 
on^ionc side, to the Niobe who was protecting her child from thi; 
hurtling arrow on the other; while the elegant cause of her dismay, 
the naked dandy, of the Vatican stood very much in everybody’s 
way, with his threatening hand stretched toward the tea-table. 

One day—I was then some dozen years old—my uncle had taken 
me out with him to give me what he called my first theoretical les¬ 
son in the art of riding. 1 had been allowed to run wild all my 
days, and had ridden at pleasure every horse, cow, and pig on tlic 
estate, so that I considered myself an adept, and felt insulted at llie 
proposal. Joshua had prepared himself for six months belor* hand, 
by a diligent perusal of the Duke of Newcastle <ind Geollrey (sain 
bado, and one fine morning we set forth. After a short ride, v\c 
came to a low rail-fence, and Joshua, first Ordering a halt, took his 
notebook from his pocket, and commenced reading the duke’s 
instructions on the topic of leaping, accompanied by a running com¬ 
mentary. He signified his intention of clearing the fence m the 
most approved style, and told me to lead, the way, mentally rcsolv- 
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ing, 1 suppose, if there seemed to be any <liiHculty, to keep himself 
out of the scrape. As for me, I was mounted on a double-jointed 
Pony, called Pocahontas, in honor of my maternal family, and we 
scrambled over the fence without any difficulty. My uncle, attired 
in a bob-tailed seersucker coat, and pepper-and salt small-clothes, 
wfis perched on the top of a tall camelcopard of an animal, who had 
aboTit as much agibty as a clothes-horse. lie was determined not 
to be outdone ; pricked towards the fence ; the horse stumbled 
clumsily against the rails—floundered, and my uncle, defining a 
parabola through the air, alighted in a thicket of barbciTy bushes, 
with his arms and legs bruised to a jelly, and the bob-tailed seer¬ 
sucker torn to rags. I picked him up, as well as I could, fmd with 
the assistance of some labourers, carried him home. 

The next afternoon he was sitting in the Pagoda, when Fortitude 
began briefly advising him to despatch me to school. 

‘ I’m sick at the sight of him—he’s doing no sort of good—learning 
nothing, and for ever in mischief; why don’t you send him to school 

‘ A school is an improper place for him,’ said my uncle ; ‘ 1 tell 
you he knows more than all the schoolmasters in New England 
already. Where can he gain more instruction than here, under 
my own peculiar superintendence ?’ 

* Well,* said Fortitude, * its particular that you should consider 
yourself a proper schoolmaster for him. Do you teach him every¬ 
thing as systematically as you do riding V 

* Psha r said Joshua, wrathfully, ‘I will not talk with you on 
that subjccct. It was always a theory of mine, that women were in¬ 
capable of an opinion on any matter connected with horsemanship ; 
but as to the boy’s education, why, where can wc do better ?—a 
boy with bis imagination, his brilliancy of intellect—then in this 
very room, surrounded by the fairest works of genius which have 
illuminated the world. Why, Fortitude, why,* continued Jos^^ua, 
getting oratorical—‘ why is it that the Greeks were the most refin¬ 
ed, the most cultivated of the ancient nations ?—Because, Fortitude, 
the imagea of their gods, of their deified heroes, of their living 
fellow-citizens, embalmed in the dcatliless beauty of sculpture, stood 
ever and around, inciting them to emulation and to equal heroism. 
Why—^why is it that the Italians still surpass the whole modern 
world, and all the tutors of the whole school of art ? Because 
religion has taken art to her bosom—because the rudest peasant, 
as he bends before the shrine of the Madonna, beholds the seraphic 
features of a Kaphael's creation looking down upon him, as if 
from heaven. Because beauty is the chosen handmaid of divinity. 
Yes—yes—I am determined that my nephew shall, as far 
as in my power lies, reap the advantage of this theory of mine. 
1 am determined that visions of immortal beauty shall melt and 
mingle with the earliest dawnings of his intellect; that they shall 
form a brilliant halo around the sunrise of his soul.’ 
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Joshua was becoming very enthusiastic, and very eloquent, when 
he was interrupted by Fortitude, who observed that she had hi¬ 
therto seen very little effects of the fine arts upon Uncas ; but only 
some of his influence upon the speciniehs in the room; ‘ for instance, 
his intercourse with the naked creature in the corner has not been 
very beneficial to one party,’ said she, pointing to the fighting Gla¬ 
diator. 

This M'as very true. My undo, a few years previously, when I 
Avas very young, Avas possessed with a curiosity, something like that 
of king Psaminethicus, to see Avhethcr Avorks of art Avould not have 
a manifest effect on the infant that Avas exposed alone to tlieir infiu- 
(‘ncc; so one day he locked me up in the Pagoda, and marched off 
Avith the key in his pocket. When he returned, after half an hour, 
he found that 1 had vented my rage,al. being imprisoned, on the objects 
Avitliin my reach. I had assaulted the Niobc, tooth and nail; 
kicked Apollo ; and Avhen he entered, he found me in personal con¬ 
flict Avith the Borghese Gladiator, the consoqhciicc of Avhich to 
Chabrias (as Lessing proclaims him to be) had been the loss of three 
fingers of his sword-hand, and a fraction of his nose, wliich I had 
reached by means of the mandai'in pipe-stem. 

‘ Psha!’ said Josliua again—* you hike a delight in annoying 
me. AVas it ray fault that the statues were not of stone, which 
would have been good, or bronze, Avhich would have been better, 
and Avould have then, resisted the hoy’s attempt at assjyilt and bat¬ 
tery. Bcside.s, recollect how young he was ; other cJiildren Avonid 
have been frightened to death ; you see he was excited to deeds of 
arms.’ 

‘ Then, again,’ said Fortitude, not caring to pursue her triumph on 
this point; ‘ then ajj^iii, there’s this profam^ stage-playing Avhichyou 
encourage him in. Pious children ought not to be taught such 
Avicked doings,’ said Fortitude, Avho was as Puritanic as a pilgrim. 

‘Ridiculous woman!* said Joshua, ‘are you not aware that the 
drama in ancient times,—nay, in. the early period of the English—’ 

Fortitude cut short a long historical oration on the subject of the 
drama, by exclaiming, ‘ Well, pious or not; ’tis sinful to Avaste so 
much money on your green-house, and then turn all the exotics 
out of doors into the snoAV bank, to make the green-house a theatre 
for Uncas.’ 

‘ AVhy, the fact is. Fortitude, that I found the green-house 
business too expensive, and so I thought it a good opportunity to 
get out of the scrape, and the room being vacant, why, you know 
IJncas’s tlieatre might do as well there as any thing.’ 

You might have done Avhat 1 begged you, and made a family 
portrait gidlery. I’m sure there woidd have been room enough.” 

‘ Family fiddlesticks ! Where the devil are the portraits to come 
from, except the profiles of Plentiful’s children, done by Josiah 
Brewster, and the portrait of my brother Jeroboam, with the 
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sextant under his arm, and his spyglass in his pocket, done at 
Kotterdam, when he commanded the ‘Amiable Jezabecl.^’ I dont 
know where you would find materials for your gallery.’ 

Here Joshua obtained the mastery. It was one of Fortitude’s 
weak points, and he knew it, and he went on chuckling and 
laughing, and making game of her ridiculous affectation, till he 
was tired. Nobody, however, that know my uncle, will be surprised 
when 1 tell them, that the very first thing he did the next day, was 
to purchase a quantity of fancy portraits at auction, which he made 
room for by the thrusting a parcel of stuffed monkeys and pickled 
alligatoi's, which he called his cabinet of natural history, into the 
garret, and depositing the pictures in their place. 

Just at this crisis I entered the room with a petition to my uncle, 
to attend the performance of a play which I had on hand. Ever 
since my puppet-show days I had been fiattered into the belief that 
1 was wondcrfully^gifted with the dramatic talent, and now at the 
mature age of twelve, 1 considered myself second to no one in the 
world as author, actor, and stage-manager. 

Notwithstanding the warm eulogium which my uncle had just 
been making upon every thing connected with the drama, it will not 
]jc considered singular that, instead of granting my request, ho 
should instantly begin an harangue upon the pernicious effect of 
stage jdays. After reading me a long lecture, he concluded by 
declaring \Wth the most rigid expression of countenance, that he 
entirely disap])rovcd of all such proceedings, and before he had time 
to finish, I had bounced out of the room in a puff. 


CIIAFIER V. 

VASSAL DEANE. 

IX spite of my uncle’s oration, I went on with the preparation. The 
day oame, the actors were assembled, and we determined to per¬ 
form. 1 went to my aunt Fortitude with an invitation, but she re¬ 
pulsed mo with horror. I then hunted high and low for my uncle. 
1 was near giving him up, when 1 heard him sneeze in his dressing- 
room. I pushed open the door, and there he was, surrounded by 
all the maid-servants and semstresses of the house, engaged in 
making what I immediately recognised to be a royal costume for 
Polonius. He looked marvellously ashamed of himself as I came 
in, and tried to shufHc into his pocket a roll of written paper 
which was lying near. I caught it, however, and found it was 
neither more nor less than a prologue for our play, written by him- 
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self; and all this after his oration to me on the pernicious effects of 
stage playing ! I was used to such inconsistencies, and ran down 
stairs in high glee, and my uncle soon sneaked down after me, 
rallied himself, and then proceeded in great state to the theatre, 
where he took his place in a dignity chair which 1 had provided for 
him, in the first row of the audience seats. He had given up all 
idea of acting, and I promised to spout the prologue. 

I have no intention of detailing the events of the performance, 
and in fact I recollect almost nothing about it. The play 1 remember 
Avas Hamlet, and in a fit of unusual modesty, I helicA^e I contented 
myself,—besides the principal character which Avas mine of course, 
—Avith only the characters of Ophelia and the grave-digger in ad¬ 
dition. Hamlet AV'as dressed in boots and a red military coat, and 
Ophelia in an old morning gown of my annt’s, with a garland of 
dried apples on her head. The only good acting Avas that of l*olo- 
nins, which was represented by a fat, foolish boy, Avho made gri¬ 
maces and squinted naturally, and thus embodied in his own per- 
idea of acting, and I promised to spout the p.iolouge. 
son all the comic talent of the company. 

I should not even have mentioned the Avliolc affair, except for 
the purpose of introducing Vassal Deane, an early friend of 
mine. This Avas boy Avhom I always respected, and of Avhom for 
many years I was almost in awe : yet ho Avas not a brilliant buy, 
and I Avas,—at least in my OAvn estimation. Nobiilly jcver called 
him a genius ; he ncA'or—wrote plays, nor poetry, and yet lu? con¬ 
trived always, Avithout any apparent effort, to obtain a complete as¬ 
cendancy over the minds of oA'ery body about him. Of mine, he 
very soon obtained the mastery. He was a boy some four years older 
tlian myself, rather short, but compactly built, with no ])rtitcnsions 
to beauty, inexpressive features, light coloured eyes, and flakes of 
cotton-coloured hair. He had A'ery small hands and foot, and a 
deep and sonorous voice. 

1 le was remarkable at this early age for great bodily strength, 
and a phlegmatic and composed demeanour. At moments when 
others were excited, his countenance and manner Avcrc composed 
and inscrutable. 


He had tiikcn no part in the play but Avas there by my pai’ticular 
request, as auditor and critic. 

While the rest of the boys were squabbling and boxing each 
other’s ears, as they hunted through the confused green-room for 
their every day’s clothes, I approached Deane, full of elation at my 
success. He Avas standing quietly Avhistling, with his hands in liis 
pockets. 


‘ Well, Deane,’ said I, rubbing my hands conceitedly, 'don’t 
you think it Avent off pretty well ?’ • 

‘ Not I,’ said he gravely, without taking his hands from his 
pockets. 

T-". - , ’ ' ' • ’ i-v-r ..f 
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‘ Why,’ said I, a little mortified, ' don’t you think we all acted 

pretty well V 

‘ No, I don’t,’ he replied. 

*llut,’ said 1, pushing tlic point, ‘ don’t you think it was a re¬ 
markably brilliant way of amusing ourselves V 

‘ If you ask my advice, I think it was all damn’d nonsense.* 

^You are envious,’ said I; ‘if you acted as well as my uncle 
Joshua thinks I do, you would think differently.’ 

‘ You know no more of acting than I do, and your uncle Joshua 
is an ass.’ 

You lie!’ 

Hereupon Deane took one of his hands out of his pockets, and 
calmly knocked me down. 

He was a groat deal bigger and stronger than T, but I pick¬ 
ed myself up, and tried to show fight;—so he knocked me down, 
again. 

‘ 1 suppose you will listen to reason now,’ continued he com¬ 
posedly, after 1 had got on my legs again, and given up the point. 

‘ So 1 will tell you that all 1 do and say is for your good. I like 
you very well (he was pleased to add) ; but the fiict is, you are get¬ 
ting to be an ignorant and conceited little jackanapes ; and instead 
of having been brilliant, as you call it, you have been making an ass 
of yourself this afternoon.’ 

'I’he plaiu-sptikeu truths of my friend (for he was my friend) 
began to carry conviction to my mind. With the quick revulsion 
of a childish temper, 1 felt convinced that 1 had not only not acted 
well, but that 1 had acted ill. I believed that 1 had been 
making a fool of myseli^—that they had been laughing at me 
instead of applauding—that I was a laughing-stock—a butt—a 
dolt—an uss—an idiot. My cheeks grew hot—1 clenched my 
fists—I glared about me like a maniac—I stamped in a 
frenzy. Seeking something to vent my rage upon, my eyes 
lighted oil the squinting buffo; I knew he was a coward, so I 
ffoored him in a twinkling. He scrambled out of my way, and 
I sprang like a tiger on the inanimate monuments of my folly. I 
kicked over the scenes, smashed the lamps, demolished the palace, 
trampled on the dried apples, and tore the ghost’s winding-sheet 
to pieces. After nearly exhausting myself in this manner, 1 threw 
myself on the floor, roaring and kicking like a madman. 

After a moment or two, the busy fiend again urged me to my 
feet. I danced about for an instant, and then swept down stairs 
like a simoom, at the imminent peril of my neck, and to the total 
discoinfortnre and overthrow of a house-maid, who was trudging 
up with a pail of water. Thence 1 rushed out of the house, and 
never stopped till I had thrown myself upon the ground, sobbing 
and panting with mortification and rage to the very thickest 
thicket of the forest. 
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The young philosopher remained talking composedly to himself 
in the dark. 


CHAPTER VI. ' 
mortification FISK. 

Aftku this adventure, I requested my uncle to send me to school.^ 
1 had got to be a lubUeily boy by this time, and e'vcn Joshua was 
tired of me ; so that 1 found no difficulty in obtaining permission. 

After remaining a requisite number of years at school, I was re¬ 
moved to college. Here I should likewise have continued the usual 
term, but for an unlucky adventure. 

Some members of my class amused themselves one night with 
setting fire to the college chapel. This was a little ginger-bread ca¬ 
thedral of pine boards, in the Gothic taste, ami painted in fancy 
colours. Its architecture was considered so admirable, and its 
destruction so heinous, that the strictest measures were taken to 
punish the perpetrators. As, moreover, the incendiaries had aggra¬ 
vated their offence by tarring and leathering six tutors who had 
endeavoured to extinguish the conflagi-atiou, the crime was consi¬ 
dered the most desperate one in the annals of the college. 

Fancy, then, the mge of the Reverend MortiBcation Fisk (at that 
time the mostinduentml and hard-hearted of the professors) when 
he found himself iuig.ble to discover the criminals. 

Not having it in his power to punish the culpiits, he resolved to 
wicuk his vengeance on the spectators ; and as I had unfortunately 
been taken with a bucket of water in my hand, in-the verj act, as 
they said of aiding and abetting at the Bre, the faculty resolved 
upon my expulsion. 

I accordingly returned to the Hope, whither a detailed account 
of the affair, together with a bill of damages for the whole expense 
of the cathedml, had preceded me. 

The bill and the letter, however, much to the disgust of the 
Reverend MortiBcation Fisk, remained unpaid and unanswered. 
Joshua, who was as arbitrary as the ace of trumps, resolutel y refused 
to pay the slightest attention to the animadversions of the faculty. 

1 found that the whole affair occasioned but very slight annoy¬ 
ance ; for it afforded him an opportunity for a little oratorical dis¬ 
play, of which he was very fond. 

Accordingly, after having mide me an oration the first morning 
of my return, in which he condemned our whole system of educa¬ 
tion, and made a Bourish about the university of Padua and the 
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gardens of Plato, he became good-natured by his own eloquence, 
and dismissed the subject for ever. 


CHAPTEll VII. 

CHATEAUX EN E8PAGNE. 

For the next two years 1 remained at the Hope. Joshua had become 
more full of projects than ever. The resolutions passed in Boston 
a year or two previously, recommending, in consequence of 
the imposition of extravagant duties on imported articles, the 
attention oi the colonists to domestic manufacture, had had their 
effect upon him. lie devoted himself assiduously to his cotton- 
mill, and he had besides already instituted a soap-boiling establish¬ 
ment and a starch manufactory. As forme,! heard or heeded no- 
thingof the events that were going on around me. The air was 
already murky with the gathering clouds of the revolution; but I 
retired within my own childish egotism; 1 was unconscious of the 
coming storm. 

I was alw’Rys a huge reader; my mind was essentially craving 
and insatiable. Its appetite was enormous, and it devoured too 
greedily for its health. 1 rejected all guidance in my studies. 1 
already fancied myself a misanthrope. 1 had taken a step very 
common for boys of my age, and sti'ove with all my might to be¬ 
come a cynic. 

1 read furiously. To poetry, like most infants, I devoted most 
of my time. I had already revelled in the copious flood of mo¬ 
dern poetry, and I now thirsted for the fountains whence the tor¬ 
rent had gone forth. 1 was imbued with the common passion for 
studying, as I called it, systematically, and my next step was an- 
tiqiiarianism. From Spencer and the dramatists, 1 got back to 
Chaucer and Gower. If 1 had stopped here, it would have been 
well enough; but these, though rude, I found already artists. 
From Chaucer and Gower 1 ascended through a mass of ballads, 
becoming ruder and more unintelligible at every step, to the first 
beginning of English vernacular poetry, and still determined to 
thread the river to its source. I mounted to the Anglo-Norman, 
and was proceeding still farther, when 1 found myself already lost 
in a dismal swamp of barbarous romances and lying Latin chroni¬ 
cles. This Slough of Despond I mistook for the parent lake, and 
here 1 determined to fix. 1 read the wild fables of Jeffrey of 
JMonmonth with real delight, and the worthy friar introduced me 
to a whole fraternity of monks. I forced or fancied myself into 
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admiring; such grotesque barbarians as Robert of Gloncestor, Be^ 
nevii, and Robert Mannyng, and quoted some hideous couplets 
from the * Prickke of Conscience* by the Hermit of Hampole^ as 
the very prosopopeia of a graceful lyric. I got hold of tlie Biblio¬ 
theca Monastics, containing a copious account of Anglo-Norman 
authors, with notices of their works, and set seriously to reading 
every one of them. I fell into the common error of boyisli^anti- 
quarians, and admired as venerable that which was only old, and 
])crsuaded myself into considering that as quaint and beautiful, 
which was merely grotesque and rude. I had not learned that 
art, in its earlier stages, is interesting as matter of history, but its 
inonumeuts useless in themselves ; and that to consume time and 
labour in mastering the monastic and fossil remains of the bai ba¬ 
rons age of poetry, was as absurd as for an amateur of the fine arts 
to fill his museum with wooden statues in the manner of Dedaliis, 
or of paintings in the style of the early Pisans. 

One profit of ray antiquarianism was, however, an attention to 
ibreign languages. Having mounted, in my literary inquiries, to 
the confluence of the- English and French languages,—to the fork 
where the two rivers flow into each other, 1 found myself obliged 
to master the French belore I could get any farther* As I was on 
the subject, 1 applied myself to several others ; but my literary 
studies in other languages were as falsely directed as in my own. 
In French I occupied myself only with the works of- the earlier 
'J'rouveurs ; in Spanish, with the oldest ballad*mongeps; in Ger¬ 
many, neglecting the wonderful and stupendous fabric of a single 
century which comprised most that is brilliant in that literature, [ 
confined myself to the Heldenbuch and the Niebelungen Lied, and 
to the farcical productions of the ancient tinkers and tailors. 
As for the Italian literature, it was too classic and too finished for 
my taste, and 1 returned from them all to the barbarians 1 loved. 

After floundering for a time in this stagnant pool of literature, I 
had at last the good sense to extricate myself, and with niy wings 
all clogged as they were, 1 set off upon a higher and more 
daring flight. From the modem poets 1 ascended to the an¬ 
cients, and from Latin 1 got to Greek. It was a blessed tran¬ 
sition ! When 1 read the odes of Pindar, and the immortal diamas 
of iEschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, I felt as if 1 ascended to 
the iced mountain-tops of poetry, and felt in a purer and sublirner 
atmosphere. 1 found that the perfection of poetry was in the per<^ 
fection of art. It seemed strange to me tliat these were ancients, 

1 couM hardly realise that the men, from whose clutches I had j.ust 
rescued myself, had lived centuries after the Greeks, and Greece 
itself bad died. I could not understand that a nation should have 
so nearly reached perfection in literature and art, and should then 
have expired. 1 saw the magnificent mausoleum which art and 
poetry had reared upon the grave of Greece; but 1 was bcwildec- 
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cd with the reflection that it covered a mouldering corpse. 1 read 
the name and the glorious epitaph^ and could not realise that all 
below were only bones and dust. The mortit'ying truth, that a 
bound was set to human intellect, now forced itself for the first time 
upon my mind. I saw that Greece had been born, and had illu' 
mined the world, and then had died and been buried; and that, 
centuries after, other nations had arisen only to do the same. 1 
felt as I occupietl myself with the study of Greece and her litera¬ 
ture, as il 1 had been transplanted to a deserted planet, filled with 
cities, and temples and palaces indeed, but whose inhabitants had 
all died—whicn still revolved and shone in the universal system, 
but in which there was no life. 

1 could have revelled in Grecian poetry for ever, but I had become 
possessed with the ridiculous desire of arriving at the beginning or 
the source of poetry. 1 forgot that its source was the human lieart, 
just as the source of heat, in all climates and all ages, is the 
sun. 1 sought for the beginning of poetry. I might as well have 
sought for the beginning of the circle. From Greece 1 got to 
Asia. I studied the history of the Oriental languages, and bucamc 
convinced of the necessity of examining them for myscifl [ 
already fancied myself learned, and in the couree of a break¬ 
fast conversation, in which 1 already manifested considerable 
coi^tcmpt for my aunt Fortitude’s intellect, 1 announced to 
.Joshua my intention of studying Hebrew and Chinese, and re¬ 
quested a tutor. My uncle, being a little startled at this index of 
the copiousness of my studies, saw fit to catechise me a little, and 
finding me as deplorably ignorant on all necessary subjects as 1 was 
intensely learned on- matters, in his estimation, not worth a half¬ 
penny, begged me seriously to turn my attentipn to history. 

The ground-work of my early character was plasticity and 
fickleness. 1 was mortified by tins exposure of my ignorance, and 
disgusted with my former course of reading. I now set myself 
violently to the study of history. With my turn of mind, and with 
the preposterous habits which 1 had been daily acquiring, I could 
not fail to make as gross mistakes in tlie pursuit of this as of other 
branches of knowledge. I imagined, on setting out, a system 
of strict and impartial investigation of the sources of history, 
1 was inspired with the absurd ambition, not uncommon to youthful 
students, of knowing as much as their masters. 1 imagined it 
necessary for me, stripling as 1 was, to study the authorities; and, 
imbued with the strict necessity of judging for myself, 1 turned 
from the limpid pages of the modern historians, to the notes 
and authorities at the bottom of the page. These, of course, 
sent me back to iny monastic acquaintances, and 1 again 
found myself in s^ioh eongenial company to a youthful and ardent 
mind, as Florence of Worcester, and Simeon of Durham, the 
Venerable Bede, and Matthew Paris; and so ou to Gregory 
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and Fredegarius, down to the more motilern and elegant pages 
of Froissart, Hollinshed, Hooker and Stowe. Infant as 1 was, 

I presumed to grapple with masses of learning almost beyond -the 
strength of the giants of history. A spendthrift of my time and 
labour, 1 went out of my way to collect maletials and to build for 
myself, when I should nave known that older and abler architects 
had already appropriated all that was worth preserving ; that the 
edifice was built, the quarry exhausted, and that I was, conse* 
qnently, only delving amidst rubbish. 

This course of study was not absolutely without its advantages. 
The mind gained a certain proportion of vigor by even this exer¬ 
cise of its faculties, just as my bodily health wojiild have been im¬ 
proved by transporting the refuse ore of a mine from one pit to 
another, instead of coining the ingots which lay heaped before my 
eyes. Still, however my time was squandered. There was a con¬ 
stant want of titness and concentration of my energies. My dreams 
of education were boundless, brilliant, iudeiinite ; but, alas, they 
were only dreams. There was nothing accurate and defined in my 
future course of life. I was ambitious and conceited, but my 
aspirations were vague and shapeless. I had crowded together 
the most gorgeous, and even some of the most useful and durable 
materials for iny woof, but 1 had no pattern, and, consequently, 
never began to weave. 

1 had not made the discovery that an individual cannot learn, 
nor be, every thing ; that the world is a factory in wliich each indi¬ 
vidual must perform his portion of work ;—happy enough if ho 
can chouse it according to his taste and talent, but must renounce 
the desire of observing or superintending the whole operation. 

My passion for st:lf-instruction was carried to an enormous and 
unwholesome excess.—From scorning all assistance and inquisition 
from the friends about me, I even dared to deride the learning and 
the labour of the master minds of literature. From studying and 
investigating the sources of history with my own eyes, I went 
a step further ; I refused the guidance of modern writers; and pro¬ 
ceeding from one point of presumption to another, I came to the 
magnanimous conviction that I could not know history as 1 ought 
to know it, unless I wrote it for myself. 1 knew now where the 
stores lay, and I could select and arrange according to my own 
judgment. I abjured allegiance accordingly to the graceful 
moderns, to immerse myself in the barbarous learning of the darker 
ages. 1 voluntarily dashed down the lantern, for no other purpose 
but that 1 iniglit grope by myself in the dark. It would be tedious 
and useless to enlargeuponmy various attempts and various failures. 
1 forbear tocomment uponmistakes which 1 was in time wise enough 
to retrieve. Pushing out as 1 did, witliout compass and without 
experience, on the boundless ocean of learning, wbat could 1 expect 
but an utter and a hopeless shipwreck. 
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Thus I went on, becoming more learned and therefore more 
ignorant, more confused in my brain, and more awkward in my 
habits, from day to day. I was ever at my studies, and could 
hardly be prevailed upon to allot a moment to exercise or recreation. 
1 breakfasted with a pen behind my ear, and dined with a folio 
bigger than the table. 1 became solitary and morose, the necessary 
consequence of reckless study; talked impatiently of the value of 
my time, and the immensity of my labours; spoke contemptuously 
of the learning and acquirements of the whole woild, and threw out 
mysterious hints of tlie magnitude and importance of my own 
projects. In a word, the youth, who at Aiteen, confessed himself 
a sated libertine, was at seventeen, transformed into a most into¬ 
lerable pedant. 

In the midst of all this study, and this infimt authorship, tho 
perusal of such masses of poetry cojptld not fail to produce their effect. 
Of a youth whose mind, like mine at that period, possessed some gen¬ 
eral capability without perhaps a single prominent and marked talent, 
a proneness to imitation is sure to be the besetting sin. I conse¬ 
quently, for a large portion of my earlier life, never read a work 
•which struck my fancy, Tvithout planning a better one upon its mo¬ 
del ; for my ambition, like my vanity, knew no bounds. It "was a 
matter of course that I should be attacked by the poetic mania. 1 
tOf)k the infection at the usual time, went through its various stages, 
and rccovcKed as soon as could bo expected. I discovered soon 
enough that emulation is not capability, and he is fortunate to whom 
is soonest revealed the relative extent of his ambition and his 
powers. 

My ambition was boundless ; my dreams of glory were not con- 
Ancd to authorship and literature alone ; but every sphere in which 
the intellect of man exerts itself, revolved in a blaze of light before 
me. And there I sat in my solitude, and dreamed such wondrous 
dreams ! Events were thickening around me which were soon to 
shake the world ;—^but they were unmarked by me. The coun¬ 
try was changing to a mighty theatre, on whose stage, those who 
Avere as great as I fancied myself to be, were to enact a stupen¬ 
dous drama in which I had no part. I saw it not; I kncAvit not; and 
yet how inAnitelv bcautiM were the imaginations of my solitude ! 
Fancy shook her kaleidoscope each moment as chance directed, and lo 
what new, fantastic, brilliant, but what unmeaning visions 1 My 
ambitious anticipations were as boundless as they Avere various and 
conAicting, There was not a path which leads to glory, in which 
I was not destined to gather laurels. As a warrior; I would con- 
qticr and oirer-run tho world. As a statesman I would re-organize 
and govern it. As a historian I would consign it all to immor^ity ; 
and in any leisure moments, I Would be a great poet and a man of 
the world. 

In short, I was already enrolled in that large category of what 
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arc called young men of genius,—men who are the pride of their 
yistevs, and the glory of their grand-mothers,—men of whom un¬ 
heard of tilings arc expected, till after long preparation, comes a 
portentous failure, and then they arc forgotten ; subsiding into 
iudifferent apprentices and attorneys’ clerks. 

Alas ! for the- golden imaginations of our youth. They are all 
disapj)ointmenfs. They are bright and beautiful; but they fade. 
They glitter brightly enough to deceive the wisest and most cauti¬ 
ous, and we garner them up in the most secret caskets of our hearts; 
but arc they not like the coins which the Dei vise gave the merchant 
in tlie story ? When ■we look for them the next morning, dp wo 
not find them withered leaves ? 


CHAPTER Vlir. 

CERTAIN COLONIAL MATTERS. 

OxE evening in June, 1768, there was a riot on Hancock’s Wharf. 
Every one knows that this was the period in which tlie exorbitant 
taxes on various foreign articles had begun to excite in Ijic colonists 
much enmity towards the mother country. 

Unfortunately, the instruments, by which the dictates of a mis¬ 
taken policy were enforced, only increased the difficulty. The 
comptrollers and custom-house officers were impertinent, and took 
pains to make themsplves obnoxious to the merchants. 

From the commencement to the conclusion, there was something 
respectable in the American revolution. It was not a local tumour, 
swelling into a convulsion of the whole system ; it was not a sud¬ 
den row by the rabble, nor an ebullition of Jacobinism. The go¬ 
vernment began by thrusting its fingers into the pockets of tlie 
wealthy merchants, and as such an attack is sure to irritate even 
the most peaceably disposed, it was not singular that these gentlemen 
after making a series of temperate remonstrances, should resort to 
the last measure left them, and take the law into their own hands. 
In short, the whole matter was not sanscullotism, but, on the con¬ 
trary, a sober resistance to arbitrary measures made by decent 
substantial burghers in velvet small-clothes. It was, however, 
very natural thAt the other and lower classes of society—the gentle¬ 
men out at the elbows/ namely, who have eveiy thing to gain and 
nothing to lose by a revolution, and who are, consequently, always 
ready for a squabble,—should choose to side ■with ithose who, 
possessing a stake in society, were yet ready to risk every thing 
upon the cast. 
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As I said, one wet evenii^ in June, 1708, there was a row on' 
Hancock’s Wharf. Tlic custom-house officers had seen fit to seize 
a sloop belonging to John Hancock, which was lying there. So 
far all was well enough; it was their duty—or they considered it so 
—^to make the seizure, and the owner had no intention of opposing 
the measure. A ship of war, however, happened to be lying in the 
stream, and one , of the officers of the customs thought proper to 
make signals to her captaiii, who accordingly sent his boats to the 
sloop. The fast was cut very unnecessarily, and the sloop carried 
under the guns of the frigate. This impertinent exercise of power 
irritated a parcel of loungers on the wharf, and a few pebbles were 
thrown at the men in the boats. Some of the sailoi-s, at this, tried 
to mount on the wharf and attack the townsmen. Two of them got 
their hands to the uppermost;plank, and were endeavouring to scram¬ 
ble upon the wharf, when a gentleman-like-looking young man, in 
a rough great-coat, who happened to be standing near, coolly put 
out his foot and kicked their hands till the men lost their hold and 
dropped back into the boat. At the word of the commanding 
officer the business was finished, and the boats rowed back to the 
frigate. Upon this the little tumult subsided, and the custom-house 
gentlemen, after having been hustled a little, made the best of their 
way home. 

Now the son of the collector, who liappenod to be present, was 
a saucy yoi^ng man: he observed that the mob "was dispersing, and 
the evening growing dark, and thought it a safe opportunity to 
exert a little authority, so he bustled up to the gentleman in the 
great-coat whose person was unknown to him, but who happened 
to bo the reader’s acquaintance. Vassal Deane. He was sitting 
composedly upon a cask, glancing now at the, frigate, and now at 
the mob on the shore. 

‘ A chilly evening for the season V said the collector’s son. 

Tlic other looked carelessly at him a moment, nodded assent, and 
began to whistle. 

‘ I dare say you find your wrapper comfortable even in summer? 
resumed the collector. 

This interesluig observation seemed to excite little emotidfi in 
the mind of the person addressed, who continued to whistle with¬ 
out making a reply. The collector’s son was nettled, and he 
resumed in a little squeaking tone of authority, ‘ ]jct me advise 
yoti to follow the example of the rest of tlie mob, and go about 
your business,’ said he. 

‘ I never take advice,’ said the other, without even lookirmat 
him. 

* Then I must command you,’ said the strippling, looking 
ferocious, and putting his hand on the breast of .the other’s coat. 

* Go home instantly V 

* You should never lay your hands on a gentleman’s dress,* said 
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liis antagonist, slightly rapping the intrusive knuckles, with a little 
stick he held in his hand. 

The youth lost command of himself, and again attempted to lay 
hold of the other. * Do you know- who I am ?* said he jki a rage. 
‘ I am the son of Mr. Tomkins, the collector !* ; 

‘ And you seem to be as great a puppy as your fatherr/ But you 
are getting troublesome, and ^ you will not go home, you must 
take the consequences ;* so saying, he lifted up the young man as 
if he had been a kitten, carried him, in spite of his struggles, a few 
steps up the wharf and then quietly dropped him overboard. It 
was nearly low tide, the water had retreated, and the pugnacious 
Tomkins, was left sticking breast-high in the mud. His tears for 
assistance attracted the attention of several of the crowd, who had 
watched with great satisfaction this scene from its commencement 
to its conclusion. They ^answered his supplication with jeers and 
coarse witticisms. 

By this time the mob had again increased. The gentleman in the 
mud was generally recognized, and a proposition to follow up the 
joke by an attack on the comptroller-general's house which hap¬ 
pened to be hard by, met with universal applause. 

The multitude swept on to the house, and sticks and stones be¬ 
gan to iiy in profusion, half a dozen windows were smashed in, the 
inmates were alarmed, and presently the comptroller appeared at 
the door, and demanded a parley, naif a dozen blackguards, hav¬ 
ing no relish for discussion, rushed forward to seize hinr. In a mo¬ 
ment the unfortunate comptroller would have been torn into twenty 
pieces, when suddenly Deane sprang to his assistance. Acting 
with promptitude and irresistible energy, he beat down the assail¬ 
ants before they were aware of his attack, thrust the master of the 
house inside the door, pulled it to hastily, and then turned round 
to face the multitude. 

The foremost assailants, disappointed of their prey, ^turned 
furiously upon him. Deane, nothing daunted, faced them, with 
his back against the door, and with a perfectly composed manner, 
exclaimed in a voice, whose clear and commanding notes rang 
through the whole assembly: 

* For God’s sedee, no violence ! The youth in the dock came there 
by his own impertinence, and is suiliciently punished. The comp¬ 
troller is innocent—^he has done his duty—and the Arst man who 
assaults this house, deserves the penalty of the law.* Then, moder¬ 
ating his voice to a placid, temperate, but resolute and impressive 
tone, he continued, * In the name of re^on, what has this comp¬ 
troller done ? Why are you here assembled, magnanimously pelting 
his doors with pebbles, and breaking his window frames with sticks? 
Are you men ? Have you heard of certain arbitrary measiures of the 
government ?—are you aggrieved ?—do you feel yourselves insulted 
by stupid and unreasonable rulers ? Very well—very well. Is this 
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the way for men to right themselves ? What is this comptroller ? 
Why is he selected as the mark of your noble indignation ? Is he 
your ruler ? Is he a tyrant or a tool ? Shame on ye, shame ! that ye 
come heae like' squaboling children to vent your rage on the sense¬ 
less rod that whips you, instead of husbandix^ your wrath till with 
it you 'cainimniliilate the master. Are you dull, noisy, wrangling 
clowns, or are you reasonable and determined citizens ? I tell you 
to be quietir> Waste not your energies on tools I If ye are men, there 
will be work enoughibr men. The thunder-clouds are now hang¬ 
ing over us so dense and thundering, that the very air is sulphur¬ 
ous and unwholesome; but the light is breaking forth, and I tell 
you to mark the w'ords. There,shall be work enough. Be quiet 
now. Go home and wait. Waste not your wrath on windows and 
doors; 1 tell you there is a throne we know of, that ye shall crush— 
a sceptre stretched over our heads that ye shall break as easily as I 
now break this statf.* 

And so saying, he snapped his walking-stick in two, and with this 
practical metaphor he concluded his oration, and descended from 
the steps. « 

The crowd had been composed, convinced, and a little ashamed, 
and they greeted the orator with mumurs of applause. Some of 
the nearest grasped his hand warmly, and after he had repeated his 
advice to disperse, they gradually separated. 

As soon as the last straggler had disappeared, the comptroller 
came dow^n stairs, opened the door a little, peered stealthily* out, 
and seeing no one remaining but Deane, who was quietly looking 
at the moon with his hands in his pockets—cried * Sir, sir, a word 
with you, if you please V 

* Sir, a whole history,* said the other, quoting Hamlet, and 
walking up the steps. 

The comptroller had not heard Deane’s oration, or perhaps his 
gratitude would not have been so unbounded ; he knew only that 
Deane'had constituted himself his champion at a critical moment, 
and he wished to be, civil. 

‘ Have the kindness to Walk into the house, my excellent young 
friend,’ said he. * Let me beg you to join me in a bottle of parti¬ 
cularly fine Caroline Madeira, that I may have the opportunity to 
express my obligations to your bravery more at length.’ 

* Thank you,’ said Deane, * I never drink Madeira, especially 
with custom-house officers—spare your compliments I beseech you; 
and if you are anxious for a companion, let me recommend to your 
notice, a young gentleman whom you will find in the mud underneath 
the lower end of Hancock’s wharf ; so saying he turned on his heel, 
wished the comptroller politely good evening, and strode off. 

‘ It begins to work,* muttered he to himself; * there will be rare 
doings in a year or two. Thank God ! there wiH he a chance for 
us all to show the metal we are made of.’ 
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Ashe went home, he took a bundle of printed bills from the pock¬ 
et of his over-coat, and busied himself for half-an-hour in affixing 
them on conspicuous places, in the principal streets.—^I’hdy were 
notifications for the * Sons of Liberty* to meet the next day at Liber¬ 
ty Hall at ten in the morning. > 

When this was done, he went quietly home to bed and repaired 
to the appointed place the following morning. The concourse, was 
however, so great, and the weather so stormy, that the multitude 
adjourned to Faneuil Hall. Here a legal meeting was' moved and 
appointed by the select-men to take place at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

At the appointed time the crowd again assembled, but in such 
overflowing numbers, that they were obliged to adjourn to the old 
South Church. Here many of the most respectable citizens calmly 
addressed the assembly. The whole meeting was conducted with 
decency and propriety ; and on motion, of Deane, a petition to the 
Governor was unanimously adopted, and a committee of twenty-one 
appointed to present it. Of this committee, Deane, young as he 
was, was nominated chairman. 

The petition, after a declaration of rights and injuries, concluded 
with the following words ;— 

* The town is at this crisis in a situation as if war was formally de¬ 
clared against it. To contend with our parent state, is an idea of 
most shocking and dreadful extremity :~but tamely to relinquish 
the only security we and our posterity retain of the enjoyment of 
our lives and properties, without one strugglej is so humiliating and 
base, that we cannot support the reflection. 

* Wc-apprehend. Sir, that it is at your option, in your power, 
and we would hope* in your inclination, to prevent this distressed 
and justly incensed people from effecting too much, and from the 
shame and reproach of effecting too little.* 

This petition, like most petitions, had Httle effect: it was graci¬ 
ously received, and graciously forgotten. The members of the 
House of Representatives for the term proposed a series of spirited 
resolutions, and just as they were going to act upon them in a spirited 
manner, the Governor thought proper to dissolve the House, in 
consequence of a regal command. 

A few months after this, viz. September 30th, 1768, * -six ships 
of war sailed into the harbour, and imehored round the town ; ^cir 
cannon loaded, and springs on their cables’ as for a regular siege. 

‘At noon, on Saturday, October 1st, the 14th and 20 th regi¬ 
ments, a detachment from the-59th, and a train of artillery, with 
two pieces of cannon, loaded, on long Wharf, then formed and 
marched with insolent parade, drums beating, flfes playing, and co¬ 
lours flying, up King’s Street; each soldier having received six¬ 
teen round of shot. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was about a year after these events, that 1 one day paid a visit 
to Deane. We had seen each other very little since college days, 
although a warm friendship, which had immediately succeeded the 
unfortunate termination of my dramatic career, had never subsided 
on either side ; our courses had, however, of late years been dis¬ 
tinct, and, in fact, 1 had been'so much of a hermit, that 1 had seen 
no one. 

I entered his room late in the afternoon, and found it vacant: as 
1 had been assured that he would probably soon return home, I 
sat down to await his coming. While I was waiting, I had leisure 
to examine the apartment. Deane had been an orphan for some 
years, and had inherited a small independence from his parents. 
His apartments consisted of simply a study and a chamber, into 
the former of which I had entered. It was a tolerable large room 
and furnished plainly and comfortably. Its condition was a sort of 
index of the inhabitant’s character. One side was entirely occu¬ 
pied from the floor to the ceiling with a set of dusty book-shel^ves, 
on which were heaved a mass of rusty looking volumes, almost en¬ 
tirely on subjects connected with the law. On the table were a 
pile of boxing gloves, half a dozen fencing foils, and a mass of he¬ 
terogenous books of all shapes and sizes. 

1 took up some of them, which seemed tohave lately occupied his 
attention. A small and much-tumbled copy of Juvenal, was stuck 
as a mark in a large folio treatise on Artillery. The Memoirs of 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, a copy of Caesar, and a volume of 
Peere Williams^ Reports, lay together in a heap surmounted by 
the Memoirs of Faublas. A delicate-looking billet douXt directed 
in a lady’s hand to Deane, projected from a copy of Fergusson’s 
Surveying, which, with half a dozen other mathematical works, 
completed the collection on the table. 

A drawer was left carelessly open, which seemed to be stufled 
full of papers in Deane’s hand-writing, and a miniature of a 
young and exquisitely beautiful female dangled by its chain, as if 
caught by accident to the handle of the drawer. Over the fire¬ 
place was a picture of the armorial bearings of Deane, wrought 
in a sort of embroidery, and on the mantel-piece were carelessly 
lying a case of mathematical instruments, a pair of spurs, and a 
diamond ring^ apparently of some value. 

1 had hardly niiished my survey, when Deane made his appear¬ 
ance. He seemed glad to see me ; shook my hand heartily, and 
without further preface, began in his sententious' way. 

' You are going abroad, I hear V 

‘ Yes ; I have nearly made up my mind,* said 1. 
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‘When?’ 

‘ Early in the spring.’ 

‘ Why V 

* Becausei’ said I, * I am weary. I hardly think I shall ever re¬ 
turn. To say the truth, I wish 1 was any sort of thing but a pro¬ 
vincial,—a colonist. If 1 had been born any where else, if I iiad 
been placed in a fit sphere of action, I might have been sbmething. 
But f am convinced,’ continued I, pathetically, ‘ that 1 am not 
made for this age, or this country.’ 

‘ What the devil are voit made for ?’ said Deane. But checking 
himself, he muttered, ' ’The usual silly cant of the indolent and the 
dreaming. There will be plenty for you to do,' continued be, aloud, 
‘ and plenty to interest you, in the affairs of the country.’ 

‘ Ah ! 1 take no interest in these provincial squabbles. A few 
months, and they will be settled. A dozen regiments will set mat¬ 
ters to rights.’ 

He seemed not to heed my answer—mused a moment, and then 
resumed, ‘ Yes—you may as well go. You will perhaps returii-—> 
there will be a country to return to. The sin is, that we are not 
national. Our thoughts from childhood cross the ocean every in¬ 
stant. How many centuries will pass before the infant America 
is weaned from its mother Europe ? But yet why should we regret 
it ? We are Europeans—transplanted Europeans. Politically, we 
shall soon become a distinct nation—^socially and niorajly, we shall 
continue to be Europeans. And why not ? Were not the Syracu¬ 
sans and the Agrigeutines, Greeks ? Did not Pindar flourish at the 
court of Hiero ?’ 

‘ Do you think me an ass for wishing to go abroad,’ said I. 

‘ Yes,’ said he gfavely, ‘ for wishing it—but not for going. Tlie 
evil exists—the tedium loci is the worst fever. Go, in God’s name 
—perhaps you may be cured—perhaps not. There is now nothing 
national about you. Your education has of late been European 
—besides, you are conceited. The first lesson for you to learn is 
your own insignificance. Perhaps you will learn that sooner in the 
old world. But 1 will have done with advising you. Advice, 
since the beginning of the world, never did good. It costs nothing, 
and therefore is always given profusely, and received without gra¬ 
titude. The only counsellor and the only schoolmaster whose les¬ 
sons are heeded, is Experience, and it is because those lessons are 
well enforced by the whip.’ 

‘Well,’ said 1 with great magnanimity, ‘ perhaps I may some 
day return. One cannot resist a sneaking regard for the place of 
one’s nativity. But, after all, Europe is the only place for a gen¬ 
tleman to live in.* 

* For God’s sake,* replied be, ‘ endeavour to rid yourself of such 
plebeian notions as fast as you can. Do not confound yourself 
with the grovelling and the vulgar-minded, who Uiink themselves 
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in the dark unless their farthing candles are lighted at a court- 
chandelier. Let us endeavour tu emit the light ourselves, not to 
revolve on the edge of obscurity—the thousandth satellites of an 
orb above us. It is for iis to understand our mission. Leave to 
the imitators—the ordinary herd, to ape the manners,, and hanker 
after the Refinements which, even if they were born to,>they would 
lack the intellect to appreciate.’ 

He laid his finger on my shoulder, and assumed a grave deniea- 
n«tni* as he continued. ‘ Morton remember tins. If you have any 
ambition, any desire for distinction, its field and its satisfaction 
must be sought Ibr in your own neighbourhood. The materml out 
of which one must carve the statue of his reputation mustbe sought 
for in the earth beneath his feet—the only quarry of enduring 
ni;irble you will find in the soil of your country. Study your age— 
study yotir country—and investigate and work upon the mateiials 
ybu find. It is only the imbecile who complain of their unfitness 
mr their age or country;—the master spirits seize the times, and 
mould them to their will.’ 

* Well, well,’ said I, beginning to be bored with this homily. 

* Time enough ;—time enough. We are both young—there is liw 
hurrv.* ■ - . 

* I’here again,’ said he quietly, f There is another vulgar error. 
I tell you, Morton, that the only difference between intellects, be¬ 
tween cliaracters, between men, is simply the difference between 
thinking And actirtg. Any one ca i think—anyone knows what 
one ought to do to become great. B-ut few act—few do. A cata¬ 
logue of actions is the only history and the only biography worth 
heeding. If you tell roe that a man is clever—is a genius—I sliall 
ask you simply, wiiat has he done y To do is the only proof that 
I will accept of genius. No hurry—no hurry, you say—very well. 
But recollect, that while you are shivering and hesitating on the 
brink, another will have breasted the waves, and crossed the tor¬ 
rent ;—while you are bundling and sharpening your arrows, ano¬ 
ther will have struck the deer,’ 

As I got up to go, I was surprised that Deane looked pale. I 
asked him if he was ill. He said no ; but believed that he had 
been bleeding a little. I asked for an explanation, and he showed 
me his arm, which was bound with his pocket-handkerchief. 
There was a s.void wound directly through the fleshy part of his 
shoulder, and the handkerchief was satuiatcd with blood. 

* What, ill the name of wonder, have you been about V I asked. 

* Nothing of note,’ said he. ' A scuffle in the British Coffee¬ 
house in State-street. You have probably heard of the ofieusive 
introduction of my name in a paper lately published by the Com¬ 
missioners of the Cpstonis. In consequence of this, the other day 
I denounce<j( the whole set of theun as liars. This evening 1 came 
into the Coffee-room; I found one of the conSmissioners sitting there 
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with a parcel of his friends. An altercation ensued. I knocked 
liim down. His fiiends took his part, and a few of the bystanders 
sided with me; there were, however, a dozen to one against us. 
Young 'i'omkinst a youth wiio owes me a grudge for having stuck 
him in the mud one day, joined with half a dozen officers in an 
attack. Some of them drew their swords. There was a scuffle. 
We were, ol'course, overpowered. I received this cut. <|We were 
finally thrust from the house. No matter, a day of reckoning 
will come.* 

‘ Do you know from whom you received the wound ?’ 

‘ Yes, perfectly well—from a certain Captain Carew of the 29th. 
His hour will come ;—there is no huiry. 1 pride myself upon my 
good memory.’ 

The conversation lasted a little longer; but the topics remained 
the same. The old south clock struck twelve as f passed through 
the deserted streets to mv home. 


CHAPTER X. 

THIt governor’s BALI.. 

It was about this time that a number of balls were given by the 
Covernorand the leading members of t^he Council, as well as by 
the officers of the regiments quartered in the town. My uncle, 
after a great deal of talk about the lights of man, and sacred 
privilege of representation, had ended as ho began, by warmly es¬ 
pousing the Royal cause. 

As has been seen, 1 meddled little with politics. Whatever 
bias 1 had, was on the Tory side of the question. As for the 
gaieties of the town, however, 1 mingled but little with them. 

My cliaracter was still piilp-likc and undetermined. The- 
infunt’s cartilage had not yet hardened into the bone of manhood, 

1 was of the age, when a youth imagines it magnanimity to despise 
society;—when a siillcnness of demeanour is mistaken for superiority 
of character. I thought that my spirit walked not with those ofotlier 
men; but I had not yet learned that it was because it was jostled 
from the path by stronger spirits. 1 had not learned that an un¬ 
social depot tment was a proof of imbecility, and not of romantic 
superiority, and that the talent for society is nearly allied to the 
most dignified and most robust qualities of character. 1 was yet a 
boy. I h^d studied a little and thought a little; but 1 had not 
yet felt or done. 

There is u flood of passion, which sooner or later sweeps over 
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each haman soul, sometimes to refresh and fertilize, sometimes to 
overwhelm and destroy. It is not till the tide has flowed and 
ebbed, till tlie character has felt the full force of love, of passion, 
and has again been deserted and left bare, that we can learn what 
parts of it were firm: that which has resisted the shock and remain* 
ed on the beach unshattered,niay bid deflance to a future storm. The 
tideless Mediterranean of the mind which succeeds, swells not be* 
yond its natural limits ; and even if the retiring waves have left no* 
thing but sand and sea-weed, still it is better. That which could 
not resist the flood had better have been swept away, and then you 
may build, regardless of a future storm. Man loves—passionate¬ 
ly loves but once. ' 

I was destined soon to feel. In compliance with a request from 
my uncle Joshua, that I would leave my books occasionally, I went 
to a hall at the Governor’s. 

1 wandered through the rooms, listened to the fiddles, looked 
apathetically at the various lovely forms which flitted by me, con¬ 
versed with an acquaintance or two, and was already excessively 
bored, wheh turning accidentally to an inner room, my attention 
was arrested suddenly. It was a woman, a girl more lovely than 
any I had ever dreamed of. I was startled. She was standing 
near a cuUitnn, and gazing vacantly round the room. As I entered 
we were close to each other—our eyes met—the vacant look dis¬ 
appeared ; the casual glance became on both sides by a sort of 
fascination,*a full, earnest, almost an impassioned gaze. U was 
but a moment,—the lady colored slightly, and dropped her eyes. 
A vague, delicious sensation stole around my heart—1 stood in a 
spell. 

1 awoke in a moment from my trance, and found myself standing 
on the Governor’s toes. 

‘ If you are ready,' said he, smiling. 

* Certainly,’ said I politely, and shuffled off. 

The people still danced ami supped, and danced again. 1 heed¬ 
ed it not. 1 wandered up and down in a dieam. My imagination 
was as violent as is usual at my age; something had'been given it 
to work upon, and it wrought. Those deep blue eyes had sunk 
deep into my heart, and 1 almost feared to look at them again. 1 
revelled in the feeling that she was near me, and it was enough ; 1 
yielded without a struggle to the spell of my first love. The mu¬ 
sic resounded through the brilliant halls, and sparkling eyes, and 
lovely forms floated by me in the dance. I tnought of ner, and 
there was intoxication in the very air. 1 thought of her, and the 
music breathed bewilderiiigly in my ear, stole into every fibre of 
my system, and caused ray heart-strings to vibrate responsively 
back. , 

I was startled from my reverie by the conversation of an indiffer¬ 
ent acqtiiiiiance; when it was ended, I looked around. Not seeing 
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tier, 9R ! thought I must the instant I lifted my eves, I gazed mild¬ 
ly and rapidly round. In a twinkling of an eye, 1 had scanned the 
features of every woman there—I found her not. My heart, that 
was so huoyant, changed to lead.' 1 felt it sink in my bosom. The 
scales felt from niy eyes; the enchantment of the scene was brok¬ 
en ; the fiddles were no longer archangels’ lyres. The spermaceti 
candles no longer illumined a hall as dazzling as Aladdin’i 
]ntiace. There was no medium in my youthful nature between rap- 
tuie and despair, otherwise 1 should not have been so miserable, 
because, as I found five minutes afterwards, the lady had only gone 
into the next room, 1 marched into it, and there she was,—let me 
describe her. 

Her profuse hair was black as night, and dividing simply on her 
forehead, was drawn backward and knotted behind with a wreath 
of snow-white fiovvers. A single ringlet depended from behind 
the tiny and ttanspareiit ear, towards the exquisitely moulded 
throat. 

The monhl of her features was faultless. I held my breath lest 
all Khould be dissolved, and the phantom float away. The low 
fcMeheati, the delicate, decided brow, the perfect nose, the short, 
lip, the sciilptiited chin, the matchless shoulders, the snowy bosom, 
the softly swelling proportions of the whole form in earliest woman¬ 
hood, the fairy foot, the dazzling arms, the liquid, noiseless motions, 
all pa-sed in quick review before me, and I lingered over each indivi- 
do'al charm, lost in a delicious intoxication. But all vanished— 
all was forgotten as she once more raised her eyes, and I felt my 
heart leap and tremble as I once more gazed upon them. 1 glided 
up close to her, without feeling or knowing that I moved, and it 
seemed, as I looked, ^hat my thoughts could penetrate through those 
cloudless depths into the very bottom of her sunl. 

In the course of these proceedings, our eyes again met, presently 
I saw her touch the arm of a gentleman who st.od near and say 
something in a quick low voice, at the same time she looked 
earnestly, almost inquiringly towards me. 1 fancied that the sud¬ 
den fascination had been mutual, and took it for granted she was 
saying something sweet about the youth that had enslaved 
her. 1 was mistitken—she was only asking the name of the 
booby who had been g-^ping at her for the last ten minutes. I 
felt couscioiiK of the impropriety of my behaviour, and so I en¬ 
quired of Captain Carew, who was near me, the name of the 
lady. 

* Miss Mayflower Vane—a confounded little rebel,’ was the 
answer. 

* Please to introduce me.* ^ 

After iny introductory bow, I remained standing in the third 

position. Having nothing to say, I began gracefully to twirl my 
t^humbs. 
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* I will thank yon to leave staring; at me, as if you were an 
' Indian, and try to amuse me,* said Mayflower. 

* I am an Indian,’ said 1; and, pleased to find myself nn 
such an interesting topic as myself, 1 bewail to talk ; and I ex¬ 
plained to her the dignified descent on which 1 prided myself. 

After this we got on. She told me she detested the.g;oveni- 
ment, and only came to these enteitainments to toiment the offi¬ 
cers, ail of whom were in love with her. 

From talking of other people, we came to talking of ourselves; 
and from talking of her, we got to talking of me. She thouuht 
proper to Batter me, and there was the mischief. It was all over 
with me. 1 daie say she was only making a fool of me, but I took 
it all for sincerity. « 

Ah !—flattery is a sweet and intoxicating potion, whether we 
drink it fioni an earthen ewer, or a golden chalice; but when we 
inhale it fresh and spaikling from the red li|)S of beauty, it chang¬ 
es in the bosom to the subtlest poison. Woman—beautiful 
woman !—a woman like Mavflower Vane, is used to flattery, and 
it is harmless to her. She forgot that though she could feed 
harmlessly on poison, it might nut be so wi'h me. Flattery from 
man to woman is expected ; it is a part of the courtesy of society; 
but when the divinity descends irom the altar to burn incense 
to the priest, what wonder if the idolater should feel himself.tians- 
formcd into a god ! 

Mayflower was an anomaly. She had a heart, but she was a 
coquet—a natural coquet, 'fhe iui>cinef was, she did not know 
she was one. Her admiration and her interest were easily ex¬ 
cited, sind she had a natural desiie tor winning as many hearts as 
she could, ^ot fir the sake of wearing tlieiu, and displaying 
them, but for their own sake. Her heart was overflowing, and 
she loved the whole world. Her swift affections svvaimeU fioiii 
her heart like bees, but only to Velurii ut night to their fragrant 
home, moresweeiiy laden than ever. 

After I returned from the Governor’s, I found 1 could not sleep, 
so I sat. up, scribbling sonnets .till day-break. 1 threw myself 
then on my bed and slept. The syien, memory, seized her lyre, 
and sang tlie honied woids*of flattery, which had already charmed 
my ear. I slept—and that most musical oi mortal voices still 
sounded in my ear, and attuned my dreams to the diviiiest har¬ 
mony. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LOVE AND CALICO. 

t AWOKE in love. In such tropical liearts as mine, a passion 
shoots up to perfection in a single night, like a flower. The ele¬ 
ments of my whole nature were inflammable, and love was the torch 
which was now to light them into a beacon-fire to guide and guard 
my whole existence, or to a devouring flame w'hich waste consume 
and destroy,—I heeded not which ; but the flame was lighted, and 
the fire glowed. My whole nature, to its lowest depths, was illu¬ 
mined. Feelings and hopes, which had long lain dormant in my 
bosom, now' crept out like torpid insects, to warm themselves in the 
genial influence of my love. My whole character seemed to alter 
suddenly—to acquire impulses and <)ualities, natural, indeed, but 
which had never shewn themselves before. 

1 have no wish to linger on the details of this period of my Ufo. 
SnlKce—1 saw Mafy very often, and became desperately in love. 
8hc was pleased with the passion of a boy so much younger than 
herself. Hhe was twenty-one, and I hardly seventeen. She thought 
herself already partly in love with me, and, bcside.s, her imagina¬ 
tion was excited, lor I told her I was a genius, and wrote her a great 
quantify of verSes. 

Py a singular combination of circumstances, Mafy came to make 
a visit at Morton’s Hope. It is not ncce.ssary to explain any more, 
than that her father, who was an old frignd of my uncle’s, was ob¬ 
liged to make a visit of business to the southern provincc.s, and as 
he was anxious his daughter should not be exposed to the fatigues 
of rapid journeying at this inclement season, he appointed my un¬ 
cle her temporary guardian. 

When I heard this from Mafy’s own lips, I trembled for joy. I 
could hardly believe that the t lope, was to be turned into such a 
paradise. It was true, and she came. 

She came—and my doom was sealed. Coidd it be otherwise ? 
Was it not necessary that I should give myself hp, blindly, reck¬ 
lessly, to myq>assion,—being daily, bodily, by the side of that en¬ 
chanting w'oman ? Was it unnatural, too, that in spite of her reason 
—in spite of the difierence of our years, and the childishness of ray 
character, she should begin to return a passion which was enforced 
with such unchanging vehemence. 

She did return it, and I was happy. She acknowledged to me 
that she loved me, and at that moment I felt myself an immortal. 
Swiftly flew those hours ; they flew—but their wings were woven 
from the plumage of paradise; unheard and unheeded falls the 
f6ot of time in the summer tide of our love, for his steps arc muf¬ 
fled with flowers. Alas! alas!—^how soon these flowers fade!—and 
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how soon comes the season when his every footstep is painfully dis¬ 
tinct, as he strides over the crumbling leaves, and the decayed and 
crackling brunches ! and, alas! the last season of all, when his pro¬ 
gress is again unheard, but because his path is covered thick with 
snow. 

JVfafy loved me, and I was satisfied, ^rherc was an occasional fit 
of abstraction, and once or twice I found her in tears ; but in gene¬ 
ral, she was gay and happy. I had put my whole destiny in her 
hands. I had poured forth to her the whole suppressed tides of my 
inmost nature. Every hope, wish, aspiration—all the hoarded 
ingots of my heart—1 gave—recklessly gave—to her keeping. I 
had been always a shy and reserved youth. I even now trembled 
when I approached her. Think not that it was therefore a coward¬ 
ly love: there was a trembling indeed ; but it was the awful trem¬ 
bling which precedes passion’s earthquake. I h'ad been a niggard of 
my feelings— a miser of my mental hoards,—w'ith the most reckless 
prodigality, 1 had now poured all the shining heaps into her lap. 

AVe were ever together in that blessed retirement. She made me 
speak gravely, and look definitely at the things which had been go¬ 
ing on around us. 1 have said she was a rebel, and she made me 
one in a moment. She could mould me as she wished. There was 
my banc. She found she influenced mo too much. A woman can¬ 
not pardon in her lover a strength of character inferior to lier own. 

‘ l)id you make Uncas go without his dinner to-day, uncle Joshua, 
that he is so ill-natured,’ cried Mafy one evening. The old gentle¬ 
man heard or heeded not the question. He was standing in the 
corner of the room. Before him was an immense box, in which he 
had arranged all sorts of wheels and cylinders, and shuttles—had 
supplied it with water fi’om a cistern—causing ^n artificial river and 
dam, and water-fall; in short, it was a whim to which the recent 
events in the colonies had made him rather mure constant that he 
otherwise would have been. And as the gout and the bad weather 
kept him from his great establishment in the Anissippi, he had beca 
employing himself a month in constructing a calico factory, with 
which he could amuse himself within doors. 

* A plus B divided by C, raised to the N power, arc equal to an 

unknown quantity represeiled by X. Now, if the unknown quan¬ 
tity be the Piston No. I, and 2 minus Z be-’cried Joshua, 

reading from a book of problems, and referring to his machinery. 

* liOrd, Joshua,’ cried Forty, ‘ I wisli you could be cured of that 

provoking habit of reading loud anything that you may be busy 
with. If there are forty people in the loom that know nothing on 
the subject, you insist on lugging them all in by the cars to your as¬ 
sistance. Now, what do you supimse I, or Uncas, or that little pro¬ 
voking Mafy-* 

* You shan’t abuse Mafy,’ said the old gentleman, drawing him¬ 
self up with great dignity, ^ and, moreover) yon are not to sufipose 
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that every one has as little taste or talent for abstract science as your¬ 
self. The fact is, you do not at all appreciate the immense advan- 
tage you might have derived from a continued intcrcoiirse with a 
man like myself—a man, who has devoted himself, I may say, to 
the cause of science, and-——* 


* There’s Hiram the cai’penter coming in ; so you’d better talk 
science with him,* answered Forty, leaving the room on business of 
the family. 

I'he old gentleman and his confederate went off to the calico, and 
were soon buried deeply in mathematical calculations. 

‘ Nuw, come with me to the piano,* said Mayflower, ^ and I will 
sing the pretty song you wrote for me.’ 

And we went, and she sang the pretty song I wrote for her, and 
twenty others that 1 had written for her, and twenty more that I did 
not write for her; and wc had been a long time together, and had 
become very sentimental, and I had got hold of her hand under the 
piano, and was kissing it diligently. ‘ Dearest Mayflower,’ said 


* Come here both of you,’ said Joshua, suddenly marching up, 
and seizing Mafy by the arm. ‘ Come directly—there is one cog¬ 
ged wheel, and one wheel without cogs, the theoretic adaptation of 
which I did not explain to you yesterday. 1 will do it now ; and I 
have had the cistern filled with water ; and Hiram the carpenter is 
come ; and I shall set the whole system in motion. You sliall see 
it, both of you. What can be more delightful ?’ 

* Damn the carpenter, and the cogged wheels,’ muttered I in a 
pet, at being interrupted at such an intcresing moment by such an 
annoying proposal. It is on such trifling occasions that a man sel¬ 
dom entirely commapds himself, and a woman always. Woman is 
trained so early to concealment of feeling, that she slips on a decent 
outward demeanour as easily as a glove. 

‘ Hush, Uncas,’ said Maty, ‘ you must go. Perhaps you arc not 
aware that uncle Joshua is as much in love with me as you. 1 am 
not sure which I shall decide for. How should you lilcc mo for a 
step-mother ?' So she smiled upon Joshua, took his arm, and they 
were soon over head and ears in the mill-pond, while I solaced 
myself with a fit of sulks in. a corner. 

After this business was over, and we were left alone, I pressed 
my suit. The vehemence of my boyish eloquence, my prayers, and 
my passionate tears, softened her soul. She promised to overlook 
the difference in our ages—she kissed me fondly, and vowed to be 
mine for ever. 


She took a slight ring from her finger, and we broke it between 
ns. She tied my fragment to a tress of her hair, and hung it round 
my neck. ^ ■ 

That raven braid—that broken ring, lie, now before my eyes. 
Tliey are all that remind me of my plighted love, Mayflower! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A LETTKa, AND IT-S OONSEQURNCES. 

I w;\s just preparing to return home, after a f(;w ■weeks* absence, 
—my heart full of hope and happiness,—when the following loiter 
was put into my hands ;— 

‘ JJear Uncas ; 

* You are going to hate me. I am prepared for it. Alas ! 
you have too much cause. What shall I write ? ]My tUoug^ts arc; 
wild and fluctuating as the sea, and my reason is tossed aBout at 
their mercy. My brain is whirled round by conflicting j)assious, 

. till it is sick and giddy. You have often complained of my cold- 
ne.ss,—my abstraction ; but could you have dreamed of the CAtent 
of my crime ? Never. 1 have only made you the victim of a'foil¬ 
ed attempt at self-sacrificc. Dearest Uncas, I do not ask you not 
to hate me. I implore your curses ; but, ^jt least, hear me to the 
end. I have but a word to say. 

‘ When we first met, I looked upon you as a boy,—a sc'iious 
tiiought of you never crossed my brain. My imagination was touch¬ 
ed with the fantastic passion of a child,—nothing more. By and by, 
I began to realize tbc intenseness and reality of your passion. The 
depths of your nature were revealed to me. 1 saw all that was 
good, and all that "was fearful, in your character. It terrified me 
to reflect that 1, a weak woman, held your whole existence in my 
hands. I aid not vain ; and it was alwiiys difficult for me to believe 
that I i;oidd work that mischief, w'hich I know is but too often 
wrought by woman. But I began to feel that 1 had been unwittingly 
trifling with a pa-ssion and a character, both beyond their own con¬ 
trol and mine. 1 felt that 1 had wronged you,'iuid I felt too, that 1 
ct^uld indeed be the cause of uuhappiuess to one so young and so 

‘ It was then that I thought of reparation,—it was then, that to 
cure one error, T coihiuitled one ten thousand times greater. It 
was then, that by a fataPmistake, I determined to atone for my 
coquetry, by a still greater crime, and, in a moment of hesitation, 
weakness, self-reproach, despair, I plighted myself to you ; I vow¬ 
ed to love you when I knew 1 loved you not. I then began to 
struggle with myself. I strove to persuade myself that I did love 
you. 1 ascribed to my heart, impressions traced only upon, my 
lancv. I endeavoured to distort my admiration for you into love. 
Fool, that I was, uot to know, that the moment a woman begins to 
reason, she has either never loved, or has ceased to love. 

* Ah ! if I could believe you would hate me, I should, X think, 
bo happier. For God’s sake, do’not, do not forgive me. It is my 
only prayer, if you do, I shall be miserable indeed. 
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‘ But I hesitate,—linger,—the worst is yet behind. Why do I 
now feel that 1 can never love you as I hoped, as you deserve, as 
you will be loved and worshipped i I know and prophecy, by some 
being superior to me in body, heart, and mind. 1 will tell you,— 
for I know you have the nerve to bear it. Listen, and shrink not, 1 
love another. Yes; 1 love,—I am pledged to another. I have 
broken all my vows, and with your parting kiss hardly cold upon 
my lip, I have given myself to another. AVill you know that other’s 
name ? You know him well. It is your friend, Vassal Deane! There, 
1 have driven the arrow to your heart. One single word more. Do 
not allow yourself a ray of hope. There is no hope for you. 1 have 
never loved you,—not an instant. T wished to make reparation. I 
strove to sacrifice us both. Miserable mistake ! T did not know my¬ 
self. 1 have, at last, met the man who has disclosed me to myself 
—who has revealed to me the deep and awful feeling of which 1 
alw'uys deemed myself capable, but never realised till pow. Passion 
has slumbered within me always ; but it dreamed,—it dreamed, but 
it has at last awoke. 1 tell you, Tineas Morton, that 1 adore him. If 
you should descend to the lowest depths of ray soul, you should not 
find a crevice that was not filled to ov(!rflowing with the blessed light 
of his love. If you should lay bare my whole anatomy, you would 
not find a fibre that was not quivering with passion for him,—for 
liim whom I idolize with all my spirit’s strength. * 

‘ 1 dare say all this to you. It is at least, a consolation to me to 
know that you have already began to hate me. At least, I have 
never sought to palliate my own conduct. Farewell, I’ncas, di'ar- 
cst Hucas ; I shall never cease to pray for your happiness ; but I 
do not ask you to foregive me, either in this world or the next. 
Hate me,—hate me,i—1 implore you. 

* Mayflower V’'ank.’ 

I read it through without flinching. The paper dropped from 
my liuitds. i began to whistle as if nothing had happened. For 
an instant, not an emotion was excited in my mind. I walked 
mechanically to the door, and locked it. I sat down, and remained 
a moment in a stupid bewilderment. Suddenly, the whole horrible 
truth burst with a glare of light upon my mind. I read my fate 
by the conflagration of my ruined hopes,—and then I howled 
aloud in my agony,—I tore my hair,— I threw myself upon the 
ground ,—t fastened my teeth in the floor,'—I blasphemed 
Mayflower,—I cursed my God,—I raved mpelf into a frenzy,— 
1 fell alternately from delirium to exhaustion, and from exhaus- 
tion to delirium. At last, 1 was worn out. 1 lay on the 
ground, motionless, hopeless, helpless; panting like a struck deer, 
writhing like a crushed worm, under the weight of one horrible 
sickening remembrance. Dour alter hour, 1 lay in that room in a 
trance, and felt each moment as it passed, enter my heart like a 
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barbed arrow dipped in memory’s poison. With the break of 
the morning, a light shot- through ray brain; the demon stirred 
within me. Pride roused itself like a lion in my breast, and love 
shrank like a scourged slave before his roar. The wolf of hatred 
crept out of the gloomiest cavern of my heait, and I laughed as I 
heard his wild and hungry howl. 1 thought ofrevei>ge, and [ 
became calm and happy. I determined to return, to discover my 
rival, and to pluck out his heart, and then to annihilate 
jVlayflower by my scorn. 

I went down stairs, and breakfasted like a famished vulture. 1 
then set out immediately for home. 

It was evening when I arrived in Boston. I went immediately 
to her house. It was at the then court-end of the town, and on 
the same square with the Governor’s, where 1 had met her 
first. The house is standing now. A large three-story wooden 
building, with an open inclosure, and two or three trees before it. 
I rang the boll,—Miss Vane was out,—engaged,—in short, I could 
not sec her. I gnashed my teeth, and turned from the door, I 
perceived that there was a light in Mafy’s own parlour, and that 
die shutt<‘rs W'cre not closed. I climbed into one of the trees, and 
looked in. There was a light cambric shade on the window, 
so that 1 could not distinguish clearly ; but 1 sat in the tree, hoping 
to see my bfelovcd. By-tmd-bye there came a shadow on the win¬ 
dow,—my heart palpitated,—1 knew that shadow dearer to me than 
the rcalitj’- of all the world besides. IVescntly there came anothersha- 
dow, and the second was not that of a female figure; and the ttvo sha¬ 
dow's aiqiroachcd nearer and nearer,—tliey came close,—they join¬ 
ed,—they intermingled,—they remaiiv'd long entwined,—then the 
quick, indistinct hum of eager and passionate words, sounded faint¬ 
ly on my car; and then, as the shadow’s separated, I heard a light 
laugh ; I mistook it n(»t,—’twas Mafy’s ; but that most musical 
laugh rang in my ears like a demon’s cry. 1 felt transfixed,—I sat 
motionless,—straining my eyes to see all,—holding my breath to 
hear all. Again the shadows approached, again the murmured ac¬ 
cents of love jarred upon nur ears,—the mide figure came close to 
the window,—I thought I recognised it,—it stretched out its 
arms,—the other shadow did the same. I saw a head resting on a 
shoulder,—1 saw, ilistinctly saw, a kiss,—I thought I heard it,—^it 
hissed in my cars like a serpent. Another passionate cmbfaco, and 
then a heavy curtain was pulled quickly down. It became dark, 
and I saw no more. 

And I sat there, had seen it all, and breathed. Was it for this ? 
—Was that indeed ^Mayflower whose embraces, whose kisses I had 
seen and heard ?—Kisses !—one single kiss from those dear lips had 
cost r^e^reaties, tears,—^nay, more,—it had cost me my heart, 
hopM^fe,—all I had to lose,—to give it all for what ?—And now 
1 had seen her in anotlier’s arms!—She that had seemed to me so 
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angeUlike, so pure—there site lay, locked in bis embrace. The 
thought was maddening, iny brain seethed, my blood boiled, every 
nerve quivered, the air felt thick and choking,—I was growing 
mad. The simoom of passion swept hot and desolating across my 
sou), and every, thing human bent and withered in its. scorching 
breath. 

1 sprang from the tree,— it was snowing violently—I heeded it 
not,—1 determined to walk the eight miles to Morton's Hope. 
The storm arose furiously in my face, as I proceeded,—1 weicome<l 
it,—I uas fleeing from my own horrible thoughts. Those kisses 
were ever hissing in my ears like adders* tongues,—I staggered 
blindly on through the savage tempest. At last I became wearied, 
niy feet were clogged, my knees trembled; I sank in the 
snow; 1 wrapped my cloak placidly round me, and placed 
my head upon a drifted heap; 1 hoped that my hour was 
come. Alas! 1 courted Death, and he spurned me. The fi^ver 
of my heart was proof against the elements. Instead of growing 
torpid, I felt my brain again consuming. The whole pack of my 
insane and devouring thoughts came on again in full cry, and 1 
sprang to my feet, and fled like an Acteoii before them. On, on I 
drove, faster and faster; 1 reached the Hope, burst open the door, 
ascended to my own room. As 1 passed in with a lighted candle 
in my hand, I suddenly confronted mysclfin the glass,—It was my 
ghost!—1 was horror struck :—pale with watching, haggard witn 
fatigue, with jaws fallen, lips livid, teeth chattering, tiie imexpect* 
ed apparition to myself of myself, (a thing startling to every one,) 
was frightful. I.thoiight 1 saw my wraith, and, half frightened, half 
exhausted and bewildered, 1 sank heavily on my bed, and slept a 
long and dreamless sl^ep. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

MY tJNCI.E*S FETE. 

When 1 awoke, it seemed as if I had only slept three minutes. It 
was daylight, however, and I felt no inclination to sleep. 

I rang tno bell, and learned, from the servant, that Joshua had 
been absent a few days, and was expected this afternoon ; that 
Fortitude was confined to her chamber with the rheumatism ; and 
that to-day being my uncle’s birth-day, there was to be a ball, in 
commemoration of that, and of the approaching marriage between 
Mayflower and Vassal D^tne.. 

. Putting a few facts together, I discovered that I had slept two 
nights and one day, and a tolerable portion, of a second. 
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Being huiBcicntly refreshed, 1 walked out into the air. The 
snow-storm which I have commemorated, had left but few traces: 
there was, however, an enormous quantity of snow and ice still left 
upon the ground. It was one of those warm, dissolving days, not 
uncommon in the early part of M^wch. A southerly wind, and a 
thawing sun, had caused the surface of the country to glisten ; and 
1 heaitl tine twittering of a thousand cheated birds, and the twinkling 
of a thousand streams under the prodigious masses of snow and ice 
which the winter had accumulated, and which were new sink¬ 
ing beneath the sun. The atmosphere was bright and glorious, 
the air was Hooded with light, as if there were some magnificent 
festival in Heaven, and its supernatural brilliancy blazed through 
the sky. 

1 liad not w’alkcd far, when I perceived a small cavalcade making 
its way to the Hope. Joshua, attired in a brown wrapper, and 
furrotl boots, an India handkerdhief round his neck, and bear^skin 
cap on liis hcatl, led the procession, mounted on the reader’s ac¬ 
quaintance, Sleepy Solomon. Mayflower and Deane riding side 
by side, completed the party. Joshua, as the servant told me, had 
taken it into his w'ise head to give a fete, in honour of his own birth¬ 
day. The festivities were to conclude with a ball and illumination, 
and he had brought from town a quantity of squibs and Congreve 
rockets for the occasion. 

He was a singular figure, as he jolted up and down upon the gi¬ 
gantic horse. His wrapper, with one yawning pocket filled to the 
brim with the fire-works that w'ere to explode that evening, and 
the other stufled with a brown paper parcel of passion-floweis, 
W’hich he had purchased to make Mafy’s wreath with, flapped lica- 
vily against his horse’s flanks. Under his arm he clntclie-d a bundle 
of flannel petticoats, purchased in town, for Aunt Fortitude, and 
with one band he jerked testily his hftrsc s head at every tormenting 
jolt, while in the other fluttered the newspaper, which, with his 
spectacles bobbing down to the tip of his nose, at every step, he was 
most preposterously, endeavouring to read aloud for the edification 
of the lovers. 

‘ It is a favourite theory of mine,’ said he, turning back towards 
his auditors, with a sublime countenance, ‘ that one should accus¬ 
tom oneself to do as many things at a tiiiie as possible. Ctesar, you 
know, could read, write, and dictate to a dozen all at once,—&c. 

all at once;—and you see that I, without pretending to be as great 
a man as Owsar, can rein a restive horse, carry as many bundles as 
a baggage-w^gou, and read these proceedings of the General Court, 
all at once, wliile each of you have enough to do to keep your scats 
on your horses.” 

Just ts he concluded this vain-glorious speech, his horse stum- 
H^hisaTUy in arut. Joshua, pulling awkwardly at the bridle with 
flapped the paper in his eyes with the other. 'The 
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horse, resenting this insult, kicked up his heels, and Joshua, alarm¬ 
ed, dropped newspaper, bundles, and all, and clung to Solomon’s 
neck with both hands. 

TJpon this, I advanced from a thicket, picked up the bundles, and 
greeted Joshua, who had already tumbled from his horse, with sur¬ 
prise at my unexpected apparition. 1 nodded hastily to Deane,— 
avoided Mafy’s eye, who was anxiously seeking to catch mine, and 
saying I would meet them all at the house, turned from the road. 

They were not more than four or five miles from the Hope. 
The Anisippi, swollen beyond its limits to a quarter of a mile’s 
breadth, was still frozen hard, and Joshua had been hitherto in tho 
^abit of riding across the ice, which shortened the distance a mile. 
The present thaw had, however, lasted so long, that he was averse 
to crossing it at present; and, observing that the ice had already 
began to look blue and thin, he advised them all to ride round by 
the bridge. 

Mayflower, however, at the moment I had left the party, had rid¬ 
den rtipidly forward alone, probably wishing to collect herself for the 
approaching interview with me. 

She did not hear Joshua’s advice, and thinking the ice strong 
enough to support an army, she touched her pony with the whip, 
and dashed on to it. She was already half-way across, before slic 
heard their expostulations. Suddenly, all ])erccived that the ice in 
the centre looked very thin, and we stood, waiting breathlessly for 
the issue. It began to tremble. It was too late to recede; to rush 
rapidly forward, was her only chance. She hesitated,—she checked 
her horse,—the ice began to heave and sink in a wide undulating 
circle ; it was already too late,—the horse became frightened and 
restive,—refused to ybey the whip,—backed, reared, and then stood 
shivering from head to foot. Again the ice bent fearfully,—the 
stream was heard curdling distinctly below,—the whole frozen sheet 
of the river swayed back again to its level,—again the horse started 
forward,—the ice sunk again, deeper than ever,—deeper and deeper 
still,—then a crackling sound throughout the whole surface, and then 
it suddenly cracked in a liundred pieces, and rider and horse were 
seen struggling in the liberated waves. A cry of hoiror burst from 
every mouth. Mayflower clung almost senseless to the horse’s neck. 
He swam blincUy and desperately forward. The broken cakes of ice 
clogged across his path. In an instant he reached a point, where 
the river, making a rapid bend, was suddenly compressed into a nar¬ 
rower and deeper current. Here the violence of the torrent had 
long before swept away the ice, which bound it only in the depths 
x)f winter. Maty lost all command of herself, and fell from the 
horse. All th’is was the work of an instant. 

At the first bnrstingvof the ice, I had sprang to her a^istance, 
and thrown myself, half frantic,'into the waves. She was borne ilp- 
awhile by her dress. The current whirled her round and round, 
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and hurried her rapidly down. I swam madly after her,—gained 
upon her,—the bend in the river, and a thicket of elder bushes, hid 
her from my sight. On the other side of the thicket, the stream 
became very narrow. Deane, whose coolness and self-possession, 
had never for a moment deserted him, had galloped round to this 
point, dismounted, seized a rail from a Virginia fence, and standing 
on the bank, waited a few seconds. The current bore her straight 
towards him ; another instant, and she would have been swept away ; 
he thrust the rail dexterously before her,—she grasped it with the 
convulsive clutch of a dying person,—she touched the brink. Deane 
leaning forward, seized her in his arms, and drew her upon the 
bank of the river without wettings the soles of his feet. They ga¬ 
thered round her, seeking by various means to revive her. In the 
mean time I was drowning. 

In the confusion of the moment, I had been forgotton. Joshua 
had seen me spring into the river. * Uncas! my boy !* shouted he 
in agony. There was no answer. A death-like silence succeeded. 
I had sunk for a moment, cramped with the cold, and exhausted 
with my frantic exertions. I rose close to the ice ; I grasped it 
feebly with both hands ; they were slipping ; in an instant, I should 
have sunk, and been borne under, when Deane perceiving my situ¬ 
ation, rushed to my assistance, and caught me by the arm. I ex¬ 
erted myself with my remaining strength, and be succeeded in 
dragging me out. I tottered to the bank, and sank down exhaust¬ 
ed. I recovered, however, almost instantly. I had been chilled 
and half frozen; but my frame was vigorous, and in a few minutes 
1 was able to stand. They were all bent upon resuscitating Mafy. 

A long time she lay, pale and rigid as a beautiful statue. They 
chafed her temples, and did every thing customary on such occa¬ 
sions, with but little success. At last, Joshua, who had heard of 
burnt feathers, and was a subscriber to the Humane Society, deter¬ 
mined on lighting the plumes of her bonnet, and burning them un¬ 
der her nose. He extracted his tinder-box, and began composedly 
to strike a light. Crack ! crack ! crack!—A tremendous explosion 
succeeded. A Catherine’s wheel whizzed out of his pocket, and 
camlet wrapper w’as a sheet of flame. A spark had fallen 
among his fire-works, and they exploded a few hours too soon. 
Deane, who was to be the head of every scene that day, caught up 
the flannel petticoats, which lay providentially near, and wrapping 
them round Joshua, hugged him closely in his arms. The old gen¬ 
tleman lost his equilibrium, and they fell, and rolled togetlicr on 
the ground. The fli c was extinguished, and no harm was done j 
but their faces were blackened by the smoke, and they presented a 
most absurd appearance as they sprawled together on the earth, 
lockcj^ in a close embrace, and enveloped in the graceful drapery 
jof-^;Xcd petticoats. 

lik.thc meantime, I had bung over Mafy, despairing ; forgetting 
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all that was past, and seeing only that she, who was dearer to mo 
than life, lay dying before my eyes. I chafed her temples,—I 
pressed her to my heart,—I kissed her pale mo^ith, her forehead, 
her eyes. When suddenly,—perhaps benefited by the various ap¬ 
plications which had been tried, or perhaps aroused from her torpor 
by the discharge of Joshua’s artillery,—she half unclosed her eyes, 
and stretching her arms faintly towai-ds me, she murmured, * God 
bless you, dearest Vassal,’ and closed them again. 

The words stabbed me to the heart. I had forgotten every thing 
blit her danger,—every thing but my despair,—every thing but my 
still unchecked and undiminished love. The words recdled my 
awful, hopeless state ; they recalled my vow of revenge. I com¬ 
manded myself instantly,—called the attention of the rest to Mafy’s 
improved 8ituation,T-said that I would hurry to the house for as¬ 
sistance, and then mounted one of the horses, that 1 might get homo 
and change my dress. 

In the meantime a litter of rails was formed, and Mayflower, near¬ 
ly resuscitated, was borne, with the assistance of some labourers, 
slowly towards the Hope. 

Mafy did not recover from the effects of this adventure till the 
next day. During all this time, with the exception of a long inter¬ 
view with Joshua, in which we decided I should immediately leave 
America to complete my education, I kept myself locked up in my 
room. The ball was put off till the next evening, and Joshua, who 
had never suspected the love passages between Mafy and myself, liad 
insisted upon my opening the dance with her. Not a soul had ever 
known of our engagement, or of its termination ; and as for me, I 
would have died a thousand deaths rather than have divulged it to 
a human being. Tli is night 1 determined to act; I determined to 
be joyous and happy. It is only the effect in such cases that is 
painful. Chain down your heart for a moment, and it will lie in its 
letters. Swallow the first throb of your agony, and you may dance 
on the grave of your mother. Hut mistake not your feigned and 
frantic merriment for joy. 'I’he serpent shrinks and coils itself away 
but only to meditate a new and more venomous attack. Think not 
that you have wrestled with your anguish till you have destroyed 
it. It is a cowardly foe, and slinks away when it is attacked; but 
•wait only till you are quiet or exhausted, or a.sleep, and see if it 
does not return with a legion of fiends at its back. 

Before 1 descended, i despatched a short note to Deane, who was 
staying a few days at the Hope. In this, 1 appointed a meeting with, 
him at dead of night. I entered the drawing room—the company 
•were assembled—the fiddles were playing—all was ready. 1 ap¬ 
proached Mayflower—she was pale and trembling. 1 looked her 
steadily in t^e face, and my eye did not quail, nor my lip tremble, * 
nor my cheek blanch, nor ray voice falter, as I said ,—* Believe me, 
dearest Mafy, no one more sincerely i^pathises with your happi- 
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ness than I. No one more entirely admires the man of your choice 
than 1. No one knows or loves him better. Do not distress your¬ 
self for the abrupt termination of our little flirtation. Believe me 
that 1 was but too glad to be released from my vows, even with a 
little wound to my vanity. It was but a boyish affair. I was young 
and foolish, and had already repented my rashness. '.Ihank God ! 
you have saved me from its consequences.* 

Mayflower looked anxiously in my eyes; she seemed puzzled, 
and half vexed. She ventured, however, to allude to the events of 
yesterday, and began to express her gratitude for my efforts in her 
behalf. I begged her, rather peremptorily, 1 believe, not to mor¬ 
tify me by recurring to so ridiculous a topic, and then 1 bc^n to 
caper. 1 was the whole evening in extravagant spirits. 1 vindi¬ 
cated my title of a youth of genius by a thousand brilliant sallies. 
I said innumerable good things, which I have unfortunately, for- 
gotton. 

I announced to every one that I was going to leave home the 
next morning, and the country in rivo or three days. 1 was delight¬ 
ed with my success, and determined to leave the room now that 
the ball was near its conclusion, and I was at the height of my 
gaiety and indifference. As I turned toward the dooi‘, I felt some 
one touch my arm ; it was Mayflower. She addressed me with a 
quivering lip. 

* And w'ill you leave your home, pcrhtqis for ever, without say¬ 
ing one kind word of forgiveness to one who will weary Heaven 
with prayers for your welfare ?* 

1 turned—I gave her one look of hate—quenchless unforgiving 
hate, and then 1 turned on my heel, and left the place, 

I occupied myself for about an hour after I reached my own 
room, in assorting and burning my papere. It was at last half-past 
one in the morning, and as the house was still as death. It was the 
hour of my ap]>oint.ment with Vane. I took down my pistols, 
threw on my cloak, and went to bis room as agreed upon. ^ When 
I entered, 1 found him sitting composedly at his table. A couple 
of candles were u]>on it, and an open Euclid lay before him. He 
held a pair of dividers in his hand, with which he was making out 
a diagram. A bright fire w'as blazing on the hearth. 

* Good evening,* said he, as 1 entered; * you are very punc¬ 
tual.’ 

He motioned to a chair. There never was a man born with such 
self-command as Deane. I sat quietly. 

‘ So you wish to shoot me,* said he, at last. 

* Exactly,’ said 1. 

‘ I give you fair warning that you are going to make a blunder,* 
he continued. * Allow me, os my way always is, you jenow, to ask 
you one or two questions.’ , 

TIfere w as a calm repose about Deane, on every occasion, which 
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usually communicated itself to those around him. I believe an 
earthquake would not have discomposed him. 

My heart, which has been beating violently with passion, when I 
entered the room, became quiet. 1 listen^ with determination, 
hut with jdacidity. 

* Do you believe 1 knew of your engagement with Miss Vane f 

‘ Certainly not,* answered I. 

* Do you believe that had I known it I would for an instant have 
addressed her ?* * 

‘ I believe you to be a man of honour. I know you would not.* 

‘ If you were in my place, what would you do—-resign her who 
loves you to one whom she loved not, or keep her V 

* Keep her.' 

‘ So far wc are agreed, continued he. * There is, in fact, notliing 
else to be done on that sul^ect. Now for your next proposition. 
You wish to shoot me—why ?’ 

jBccausc I hate you,* said I, ferociously. 

‘ That is another of your mistakes, Morton. You do not hate mo. 
Ymi arc endeavouring to persuade yourself into hatred. But, in 
fact, you are more attached to me than to any one. You know that 
were you in trouble—in difficulty, I am the first person whose aid 
—whose syniyathy you would need, demand^ and receive. You 
are attached to me, and with reason. 1 am your best friend. In 
sx)ite of some weaknesses of character, no one more appreciates or rcs> 
poets you than 1. Although, on certain occasions, 1 have acquired 
an ascendancy over you, I never, for an instant, admit a thought of 
superiority. There is a difference between our intellects, not supe¬ 
riority or inferiority. I have learned from you. 1 wish you to 
learn from me. You arc making a mistake. You think you hate 
me—you do not. You would be miserable if you should kill me, 
for you would find that you would not be revenged. 

* Noav, as for me, 1 have no sort of quarrel with you. Of 
course, knowing that I have innocently wronged you—that I have 
caused you hours of agony—I am grieved ; but 1 can make no 
reparation, because there is none to make, if I had any hatred 
for you, if 1 wished you out of the world, 1 shouldbave let you 
drown like a dog yesterday morning, which you wouldhave done 
but for me. 1 should have done so had I hated you; for 1 
have not the vanity of insisting to be myself the executioner of 
the man I bate, when he can be conveniently and honourably put 
out of my way on any other terms.* 

‘ Do not suppose*—I interrupted. 

* I know what you mean. 1 know that the greatest injury I have 
done you—the greatest cause of your attempted hatred oi me—is 
my saving your life, 1 sympathise with you fully. It was torturing. 
Forget it as soon as you can. As to the vanity of the thing, you 
have it after all. Eycry one knows of your sh^e in the business. 
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and Mafy has been crying herself into fits because you will not 
let her express her gratitude to you for almost losing your life in 
her behalf. 

'We will drop that subject,* said I resolutely. 

‘ You are right—I should not have mentioned it,’ he continued. 
'But now—believe me you do not hate me. Ten years hence 
you will be glad that I stepped in your way. If you had united 

} ''ourself at your age, your course in life would have been at 
east changed. I warn you, that in ten years you will be 
grateful to me. But now you are anxious for some vent to your 
suppressed gall. You are mortified, after all, more than any thing. 
You are insulted and wounded, not by me ; but by whom ? By 
Mayflower Vane. NoW, hear me—l have ncaidy finished—and 
then it is for you to choose. I claim no right to decide in the mat¬ 
ter. If you like, we will step out into the forest at day-break. 
You shall have as many shots as you like. 1 shall not attempt your 
life, simply because I should never forgive myself if 1 killed you. 
But this circumstance should not, and I know will not, prevent your 
satisfying yourself if you really hate me. If you hate, you will 
wish my death, honourably, in appearance, to be sure ; but your 
object is my life. Now, as I should go through all the forms, and 
as I know you to be courageous, there could be no objection to this 
method ; and you would accept it if you really hated me. The other 
is this -I shall tell you how to really revenge yourself. I observ¬ 
ed, with admiration, your gsiiety this evening. I see you have 
some nerve. I saw your face beaming with smiles, and I knew your 
hoiirt was writhing and convulsed with agony. 1 see you can grind 
your weaker passions to the dust to satisfy your strongest passion— 
pride. This is well. This shews me that your character is robust 
and sinewy. It shows me at length that you have materials for all 
that is good, and all that is wicked. Now, continue your only true 
game. You are mortified secretly; conceal it as you have hitlierto 
done, and your triumph' will be complete. To-morrow morning I 
am to be married.* 

I started internally at this sudden, information; but I believe a 
little twitch in the corner of the mouth was all that was visible. 
Deane observed it with an approving smile. . . 

* To-morrow morning, at ten o’clock, I am to be married in the 
King’s Chapel. Do you accompany me there. Stand with the 
party at the altar, and when we arc united, smile, congratulate, and 
give Mayflower the first bridal kiss. No matter how your heart 
writhes—no matter how many curses mount to your throat. Swal¬ 
low them all, and breathe only blessings. Smile—smile—be joyful, 
and wish joy to all. I know you are capable of all this—Iknow 
you will rejoice hereafter that you have triumphed thus sublimely 
rather than have indulged in the petty and^ common-place satisfac¬ 
tion you have proposed to yourself. 
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* AVhen this is done, leave the country—leave this hemisphere 
as you always intended. When your back is turned, and there arc 
no spectators, you may gnash your teeth, and indulge your misery to 
the full. Till then—you had better take my advice.’ 

‘ I will—I will/ shouted I. ‘ Give me your hand. You are 
the truest friend 1 have.’ 

* I am,’ said he, * and you are the truest and most valuable one 
to me.* 

1 determined to do as he advised—left tlxc room, and slept 
soundly till late in the morning. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A MAItRlAOE AND A MASSACRF.. 

It was tlie 5tli of March—I hurried tbrdogh the town—I reached 
the church—the bells were ringing merrily—I entered with a 
stealthy step, and passed up the most retired aisle^'-I placed my> 
self in the broad shadow of a column, and saw without being seen 
—I was very near the altar. The bridal groupe were assembled 
around it, and two forms were kneeling at, the altar. 

A moment only, I tottered and leaned against the pillar for sup> 
port. It was but a moment—the pang passed away, and I felt 
suddenly composed. 1 had taken my resolution, and lelt fearfully 
calm. Motionless as a statue, 1 leaned against the column—my eves 
fixed calmly on the bridal pair—I heard every question and response 
—I saw the ring given, the hands joined, the blessing pronounced. 
They rose—tlie bride cast a sudden glance around. She was a little 
agitated. Suddenly her eyes lighted upon me. It must have 
seemed a phantom—none other saw me. She almost shrieked, and 
turned as pale as death. I advanced with a smile. She trembled. 
1 took her hand—it was icy cold. 1 kissed her lips—they were 
as pale and rigid as marble. 1 then turned from her, and with a 
manner almost too boisterous fur the solemnity of the occasion, 
I shook hands heartily with Deane, wished him and his bride all 
manner of joy, and bade them all good morning as they left the scene. 

1 watched till the party had left the church, walked quietly af¬ 
ter, and stationed myself under the portico. Two carriages stood 
before the door. The steps were let down, the bride and> bride¬ 
groom ascended one, the rest of the party the other. The doors 
closed, tiie carriages drove off:—1 stood till the last sound of the 
retiring wheels died upon my ear. 1 awoke from my trance, and 
found that I was alone. 

The resolution which I had suddedly taken when in church, I 
now hastened to execute. As 1 had lieen reasoned out of shooting 
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Vane, I now determined to shoot myself. This conclusion was 
perfectly natural T mounted my horse, and rode hastily to Mor<* 
ton’s Hope. 1 went to my room, took my pistols a second time 
and walked quietly into the wood. I sat down on a fragment of 
rock, took off my cravat, unbuttoned my waistcoat, laid bare my 
bosom, and placed against it the muzzle of the pistol.. So far all 
was simple enough* 1, however, now made the discovery that kil¬ 
ling oneself is the easiest matter in the world, till you Come to the 
final particulars. I found these very troublesome. With a des¬ 
perate effort, however, I drowned reflection, and pulled the trigger. 
The pistol flashed in the pan. 1 sank upon the ground in a 
state of wonder at my miraculous escape. 

* A moment after, I began to reflect: I began to think myself a 
lucky fellow', at being so well out of the scrape. 1 believe, 
that in that minute, and a portion of a second, which intervened 
between the pulling of the trigger and the trifling explosion of the 
pan, 1 had run over all the thousand arguments against the pro¬ 
priety of the measure, in that infinitesimal portion of time, 1 had 
seen unrolled before me all the thousand charms, and delights, and 
realities of life, just as it was too late, and my unhappiness and 
its causes shrank up into nonentity. Conceive of my delight, in 
finding myself alive after all. 

‘ A year ago,’ said I to myself, * I wandered through these 
w'oods ; 1 dieamed of a future of glory and of joy; the siin-light 
lay warm and beautiful on the path of my life ; my way was 
strew'n with roses; the heavens were bright, the earth was green; 
the flowers were gay, the birds sang merrily on every tree. My 
heart was full of happiness and hope ; I had not then seen May¬ 
flower, I dreamed notof her existence ; yet was my present happy, 
my future glorious. Can the sun shine no mote ? Are the woods 
no longer green ? Do the flowers no longer bloom ? Have the 
birds forgot to sing ? Have 1 no louiier a green world to rove 
through ? M»ist the gates of the future be barred upon me, be¬ 
cause I may not dwell in her arms. 

‘ Thrice sodden ass !—if she sighs for your death, you ivill not 
hear ; if she weeps you will not kiss away her tears; if she dies, 
you will not be near lier in the grave. 

* Buffoon ! can you not feel that her grief, if grief she feel, will 
pass from her heart, like a breath from a mirror, and leave no trace. 
Look beyond,—one year,—--half-year,—three months, and lo ! she 
is laughing, and dancing, and singing—and you have hardly rotted 
in your grave. 

‘ Try time,—try time : in one little year, the arrow will drop 
from the wound, and our heart will be whole. In one little year, 
you would stand over the grave of such a love-sick child as your 
former self, and laugh his memory to scorn. 

* Try time,—try time! Why this haste ?—why this unseemly 
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haste? If, when yoa have essayed Time’s healing balsami you 
find that the worm decays not, if your purpose is still unchanged, 
will there be then no more gunpowder, no more poison, no more 
halters, in the world ?—away, then, with this unseemly haste.* 

1 went through a long series of such pleasing reflections : but, 
I dare say, I have given the substance of them. 

Bovs and girls shoot themselves sometimes in a pet, but it is 
only men who do the thing deliberately and systematically. 

I was not yet a man ; my love of life, and my fear of death, 
were both great; it was this that scared me, as it has hundreds, 
from voluntary death. My deliberation weakened and destroyed 
mv resolve, so I put iny pistols into my pocket, and walked quiet¬ 
ly into the house. 

It will be seen, but, 1 hope, pardoned for the present, that my 
nature, at this period, was utterly void of any thing like morality, 
or even regulation. 

UufortunatJy, the per.son whose influence over me was greatest, 
was as deficient as myself. His superiority was in his unconquer¬ 
able will; in his concentrated and admirable energy of volition. If 
it be supposed that I recommend him as worthy of applause for 
other qualitit'S, than for the particular ones for which he was con¬ 
spicuous, I shall ituleed fail in one of the principal objects of this 
history. Under such a construction, the principles t>y which I 
have been guided in the description of characters and scenes, will 
have been set at nought. 

Power, without principle, is in all cases an engine of evil rather 
than of good ; and this undeniable and universal principle it is 
far from my intention to combat or infringe. 

As 1 came into my room, I saw a note, which I had not opened 
before,—it was as j^llows; 

* DiiAR Mouton, 

‘Come to me without fail at twelve to-day—I shall be in- 

Street. It is a matter of life and death. 

‘Your Friend, V .D.’ 

It wanted half-an-hour;—I rode furiously to town, and reached 

- Street five minutes before the time. Deane was already 

there. 

‘ I have no time to lose,* said he, abruptly, seizing me by the 
arm, and hurrying me along the street. ‘ Look through this note; 

1 received it this morning.* 

The note was as follows— 

‘Vassal Deane, Esq. 

* Sir,—Thera are three things to be settled, and they may be 
done at one time as well as another—amicably if you like—certain¬ 
ly, but suddenly. Bring a friend—Major Dalrymple will be with 
me. 1 know it is your marriage day,<but I cannot wait. I know 
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you too well not to be sure that it will prove no excuse. The hour 
is half-past twelve. The place, the Province House. 

* Your obedient Servant, 

‘ L. E. O. Carew, 29th Regt. 

1 looked up in perfect and profound ignorance. 

*Ah! 1 see you are surprised!’ said Deane; * there is a long 
story—1 have no time to tell it yet, ‘ A love passage, (for you know 
that Captain Carew was an unsuccessful suitor of 5lafy,} apolitical 
intrigue and three bets, all mixed up together in the most 
incongruous maimer. You see 1 must have a friend, and 1 know 
no one so tried, so firm as you. I hardly know how the matter 
will end. You will think it strange that I have left my bride so 
soon; ill fact, 1 left her at her house without getting out of the car¬ 
riage. The matter brooks no delay; I deceived Mayflower with a 
plausible lie, which will serve three hours. After that—but first I 
will briefly tell you the whole story. You must know that three 
weeks ago, I went—but stay—what tumult is this ? Listen to those 
balls—see what a concourse of citizens. 1 hear drums—cannons!’ 

We had reached State-street, it was thronged with citizens; 
shouts and execrations rang through the air. The dense mass 
fluctuated hither and thither, but the diiection seemed to be toward 
the head of the street. We hastened our pace. .We came near 
the corner of Exchange-lane, and nearly in front of the Custom¬ 
house. It was the place where the main giiard was always 
stationed. There were a large number of soldiers; they were 
hemmed closely in by an enormous and excited crowd of 
townsmen. The plumes of several officers were waving in the midst 
of the mob. There seemed to be a tremendous excitement. Exe¬ 
crations, threats, and taunts were showered upon the soldiers by 
the citizens. An olficer was struck down in the crowd. A 
thousand hoarse voices rent the air; a thousand confused and 
contradictory orders were given by those in command. The 
townsmen pressed upon, and insulted the soldiers. The soldiers 
presented their muskets, A crisis was approaching. 

* Premature, stupid, heedless rabble, ever acting like beasts from 
impulse, from instinct!’ muttered Deane between his teeth. *Can 
ye not wait ? Will yc,—must ye cast and crush yourselves beneath 
the scythed chariot of despotism, when ye might collect your 
might to overturn and shatter it ? Stay, 1 will try; perhaps it is 
not yet too late.* He pressed forward. 

* Fire, fire if you dare!’ shouted a townsman to the military. 

The soldiers insulted—chafed—terrified—maddened—bewildered 

—mistook the orders of tlie officers. They raised their muskets 
—hesitated a moment—fired—and the streets of Boston were wetted 
with the first blood of the revolution. 

Deane was hurrying forward. As the soldiers raised their 
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muskete, he grasped my arm. As they fircdy his clutch became 
suddenly like an iron vice. It slackened in An instant—1 turned 
to him—he had sunk upon the ground—a ball bad pierced his 
heart. 

I dragged him to ihe British Coffee-house, on the opposite side 
of the street. My best friend lay dead, but I shed not a tear. 
Impelled by a mysteiious, but, as it now seems to me, an inevi¬ 
table impufse, I ritslied straight to the bouse of his bride. I 
felt greedy for more horrors—1 longed to glut myself with her 
despair. 

1 opened the street-door, a light step bounded down the 
staircase. 

‘ Vassal dearest, dearest Wssal!’ cried Mayflower, with 
outstretched arms, and then seeing me, she turned as pale as a 
ghost—‘Morton—Uncaa Morton !’ she fkltered, with a bewilder¬ 
ing look. 

‘ Vassal Deane is dead !’ cried I. 

* Where is my husband ?—speak—quick—Why does he not 
come ? i have waited long, too long. Why has he deserted his 
bride ? My brain has been filled with horrible forebodings, and 
now my husband comes not; but my offended lover.” 

‘ Your forebodings were all just; 1 tell you Deane is dead!' 

She stared vacantly at me for an instant. Suddenly she com¬ 
prehended me, she sprang toward me, caught my urm, and glared 
wildly upon me. 

‘ I tell you it is a lie, a foul, wicked lie I’ she shrieked. ‘Tell 
me, tell me it is a falsehood,* she continued in the same tone, and 
shaking me with both her hands with her utmost strength. 

I shook my head—I laughed outright—in obedience to the 
promptings of the devil within me. The whole horiibie scene, 
which, when I think over it now, chills my very heart, struck me 
then as ludicrous and trivial. It seemed to me all a fiction. 

My laugh appalled her, there must have been something awful 
in my meniment, for she began to tremble from head to foot. 
She lowered her tone from anger to supplication. 

‘ Say, say dearest Morton, that it is false, that it is a j^st, to 
punish me for my heartless conduct towards you ! By the love 
which you vowed to me—by the vows and the plight I have brok¬ 
en—I implore, I conjure yon, to relieve me from this horrible 
fear.—Say it is' false—say so—speak.!’ 

She writhed upon the ground—she kissed my feet—she raised 
her eyes streaming with tears to my face—she neard me say once 
more in a decided tone, ‘ Vassal Deane is dead,—there is no 
hope*—and then she sank upon the floor. Her swoon was like death. 

1 summoned assistance for her in the house, and vanished like 
an evil spirit. 

The next night 1 was tossing upon the Atlantic. 
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BOOK 1L~CHAFTER I. 
anbrbach’s cellar. 

* Hip— hip—hurrah ! Three glasses all round !' 

They were drunk rapidly. 

* Trump, my boy, 1 drink you three glasses.* 

‘ Drink, old fellow—I take them, and three more,—Drink.* 

* Lackland,—I drink you a third of this 6ora/e of Liebfrauen- 
milch,’ said Trump. 

‘ All d-d humbug,* said the Englishman. * However, it is 

your custom. Drink, in God’s name.* 

* Dummberg, I drink you this whole bocaieJ shouted Ruben- 
mark. 

* Fox—fox !* growled Dummberg, a student of at least forty- 
five. * You forget yourself. A fox must never presume to chal¬ 
lenge an old brusch like me. The crass fox may aspire to the, 
‘burnt fox,’ but there his ambition must stop. Wait till I drink 
to you, Habcnmark, and be wiser in future,* concluded the veteran, 
with a pull at a very seedy pair of moustachios. 

‘ 1 deny it,* said Habenmark—‘ I deny it ; I assert my right,’ 
and he prepared to drink off the bocr/le, 

* Listen, young man,’ said Dummberg, drawing a little greasy 
book, piintcd on very brown paper, from his pocket; ‘ Liken to 
the text of the ‘Universal Beer Drinker's Code,* The code for 
drinking beer applies equally to wine ; and as I had myself a hand 
in pieparing this volume for the press, you may have no doubt of 
the accuracy of every one of its precepts. Let me see—let me see. 
Ah, here it is—Section IV.—division 8. ‘‘Foxes among foxes 
enjoy the same rights as biirschen among themselves ; they may 
drink to each other any number of glasses. No fox, however, is 
allowed to challenge to diiiik either a young biirsch or an old one. 
So you, who are yet in your first semester at the iinivcrsitv, and, 
consequently a raw ‘ crasser’ fox, will hardly now rnaintam your 
right to challenge me, who was a ‘ bursch’ before you was born.’ 

Rabenmark accordingly sat down abashed ; and before he gets 
up again, 1 may as well describe, in a word or two, the scene in 
which I found^myseif engaged. 

Anerbach’s cellar was celebrated as the scene of one of the most 
singular events in the notorious Dr. Faust's biography. At the 
time I first visited Leipzig—and I dare say it remains much the 
same at the present day—Anerbach’s * Huns and Hof’ was a 
house of tolerable dimensions, communicating by a small open court 
with one of the larger cross'streets of the great bookseller’s paradise. 

Goethe had not yet written Fatist ; but the wild table which 
was the foundation of that wonderful drama, was as well know'n as 
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now. The celler proper, in which my companions and mysplf 
were seated, was a small wine-vault, rather more commodiously 
furnished than cellars usually are. It had white-washed walls 
a little the worse for wear, a boarded and sanded door, and sundry 
antique and particularly uncomfortable chaiis and settles. On oppo¬ 
site sides of the wall were two pictures, in marvellous shabby fres¬ 
co; the one represented the inteiview of Dr. Faust and Mephis- 
topheles with Messieurs Frosch, Siebel, and other worthy plebeians 
of Leipzig : the othiv, the conclusion of the debauch instituted by 
Mcphistopheles, wilm the bewilderment of the same confederacy, 
and the abrupt elopement of Mephistopheles and his learned pupil, 
who, commodiously seated astride the same wine cask, are repre¬ 
sented as flying out of the cellar window, to the great edification of 
their late boon companions. 

We had got through the story of both pictures, which the 
querulous waiter and cicerone would telj every stranger, as his 
ancestors before him had done, (all offices are hereditary in Ger¬ 
many, from an emperor to an executioner,) and were now diligently 
investigating the comparative merits of the Rhenish of the previous 
century, and of our own. 

With one exception, my companions were intimate friends of a 
day’s growth. The exception was, the Englishman, whose acquaint¬ 
ance 1 had made at the country seat of a Pomeranian gentleman, 
where we had both been spending some weeks. 

As this person became very intimately connected with me, and 
took a prominent part in the events which I have preserved of this 
portion of my biography, it will be as well to describe him in a 
lew words. 

Sansterre Lackland was about ten years older than myself, and, 
consequently, a littlle nearer thirty than twenty ; he was of high 
descent, and small property—the youngest son of the youngest 
brother of the Earl of Agincourt. The features of Antinous were 
not more accurately moulded, nor more beautiful than his ; and 
his tall figure and distinguished address were worthy of bis nation 
and his race. 

With him I was sitting a little apart from the rest of the com¬ 
pany, with most of whom he was tolerably well acquainted. There 
were six students from Gottingen, and haif-a-dozen others of 
Leipzig who had been making what is technically called a * beer 
journev,’ during the Pentecost holidays, and as the ostensible and 
only object of such a pilgrimage (which usually conducts the party 
from one university to another) is to drink as great a quantity of 
beer and Rhenish at each shopping place, as human beings are 
capable of, they bad not unwisely made Leipzig the last stage of 
their journey, where they had been revelling in the most glorious 
intoxication, till it was time for them to return. 

These journeys are always made on foot. A knapsack contains 
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a change of linen ; and as at each university town they are ac« 
customed, according to universal usage, to quarter themselves 
upon tiicir respective fiiencis among tiie students there, the only 
use to which their scanty supply of Fredericks-d*or is applied, 
is to pay for the wine ana beer which form the objects of the 
journey. 

As their Fredericks had nearly all down, they were to take 
their departure next day ; and as both Lackland and myself were 
idle men, without aim or object, we had agreed to study a pheno* 
menon of human nature that was new to us, and bad determined 
to return with this party to Gottingen. 

Among these students, there were two who are connected with 
certain adventures, which I propose to relate. These were Otto 
Von Rabenrnark, and Heiman Leopold Caspar Bernard Adolph 
Ulrich ('ount Trump Von Toggenburg-Hohenstaufer. 

ilabcnmark was the * fox* (the slang term for a student in his 
first year) who had just been challenging the veteran student to 
drink. He was very yourig, even for a fox ; for at the time I 
write of, he was not yet quite seventeen ; but in precocity of 
character, in every respect, he went immeasurably beyond any 
person I have ever known. As to his figure, I certainly have 
seldom seen a more unprepossessing person at first sight, though 
on better acquaintance, after 1 had become warmly attached to him, 
1 began to think him rather well-looking. He had coarse scrub¬ 
by hair, of a mixed colour, something between a red and a whity 
brown. His face was peppered all over with freckles, and his 
eyes were colourless in the centre, and looked as if edged with 
red tape. An enormous scar, flie relic of a recent duel, in which, 
like a thorough fox, he was constantly engaged,'extended from the 
tip of his nose to the edge of his right ear, and had been sewed up 
with fourteen stitches, every one of which (as the * Paiik Doctor’ 
liad been a botcher at his trade) was distinctly and grostesquely 
visible. As every one of the students present were tatooed and sca¬ 
rified in the same way^ like so many New Zealand chiefs, his 
decoration of itself hardly excited attention ; but as, to height 
the charms of his physiognomy, he had recently shaved off 
one of his eye-brows, his face certainly might lay claim to a bizarre 
and very unique character. His figure was slender, and not 
yet mature, but already of a tolerable height. His dress was in 
the extreme of the then Gottingen fashion. He wore a chaotic 
coat, without collar or buttons, and as destitute of colour as of 
shape ; enormously wide trowseqs, and% boots with iron heels 
and portentous spurs. His shirt-collar, unconscious of cravat, was 
doubled over his shoulders, and his hair hung down about his ears 
and neck. A faint attempt at moustachios, of an indefinite colour 
completed the equipment of his face, and a huge sabre, strapped 
I'ound his waist, that of his habiliments. As he wrote Von before 
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his name, and was descended of a Bohemian family who had been 
baronized before Charlemagne’s time, he wore an enormous seal 
ling on his fore-finger, with his armorial bearings. Such was Otto 
Von Rabeumark, a youth, who, in a more foitunate sphere, would 
have won himself name and fame. He was gifted with talents and 
acquirements immeasurably beyond his years. He spoke half a 
dozen languages—Heaven knows when he had picked them up— 
was an excellent classical scholar, and well read in history; pfay-' 
ed well on the violin and piano ; and if not a dexterous, at least a 
desperate and daring swordsman. He was of undoubted courage, 
and a little of a renommist, (or swaggerer,) a defect which his ex¬ 
treme youth excused, and from which he very soon recovered. 

As for (>ount Trump Von Toggenburg, there was hardly a 
crowned head in Europe with whom he was not allied, ex¬ 
cepting perhaps some two or three parvenu sovereigns, whom 
he thought unworthy of his relationship. He traced his family, 
with great accuracy, up to the Deluge; but that catastrophe seemed, 
among other injuries to the human race, to have obliterated most 
of the land-marks of the Toggenburg genealogy. He contented 
himself accordingly with declaring, that the direct line of his family 
was lost among the antediluvians, and he kept himself conversant 
with ail the geological researches that were uiiidc, in the hope, ( 
am convinced, of discovering some fossil remain of a maminuth 
Toggenburg among the newly discovered relics of the ancient 
world. His family was the main object of his thoughts. He no¬ 
ted down as carefully as a parish clerk every new addition to any of 
its numerous branches. As there were no less than twelve distinct 
branches of the Toggenburg family in North Germany, and as each 
branch was very jjoor, and consequently very prolific, this single 
occupation employed most of his time. He carried with him al- 
ways a little book, which was written by a Count Toggenburg in the 
10th century, and which purported to be an essay on the rise and 
progress of the Toggenburg family. This he asserted was a very 
rare work, and to prove it he affirmed that he had inquired at al¬ 
most every bookseller in Germany for a co}>y, and could never find 
one who had ever heard either of the book, the author, or the au¬ 
thor’s family. His father, who had only his safary of privy coun¬ 
cillor to support him, (for although he wrote himself on nil occa¬ 
sions Rittergats Vesitzer, * proprietor of a knight’s estate,* no one 
could ever discover the exact location of his manor,) was only 
able to allow him five hundred rix dollars for his weehsei, or an¬ 
nual allowance. This was not brilliant; but, he, nevertheless, 
contrived to play a very tolerable fiddle with it ; for five hundred 
rix dollars go farther in a German university than any where else ; 
and allowed him to keep, if not a pair of horses, at least a pair of 
spurs, of very respectable dimensions, which he sported on all occa¬ 
sions, and which, whether he rode or not, he oonsidemd to be an in- 
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dispensable article of dress to one ofhisclnvalrous descent. For the 
rest, Count Wappeiiscbicid was a good-natured, amiable, young 
man, and a good deal ol* a bore, when on his laTourite topic, tiiat is, 
for four-tifths of the time; but in other respects an agreeable com¬ 
panion. He was pale, and thin, with fair hair, and an aquiline nose; 
wore a magnificent (Bousel nmtze) bag-cap of red velvet, with a 
broad band of purple, green, and gold round the brim, and a dress 
of a less republican and more worldly cut than the rest of his coiu- 
paniottB. He was smoking a porcelain pipe, on which were painted 
the sixteen quarterings of the Toggenburg arms, and from whose 
long cherry stick there dangied a pair of tassels of the same colour 
astneband around his cap. These colon i-s were the badge of his 
club—^tlie most aristocratic one, he assured me, in Gottingen, and in 
ivlitchthere was not a single member who liad not a Von to Ins name. 

Dnmmberg was the student of five and thirty ; a fat, and 
sliabby-looking individual, with a shock head of hair, and beer- 
colour moustachios. He was short, with an enormous paunch, and 
was often known to drink tbir^-five bottles of beer, or a dozen of 
hock, at a single sitting. He was one of that nondescript class 
which ere always hanging round a German university—a superan¬ 
nuated student, living Irom Semester to Semester, in tking his 
appearance regularly at the Kneipe and the Feclitboden, ^the 
drinking-room and the duelling hall,) without occupation, and with¬ 
out visible means of support. He was a constant gambler in a small 
way; and as lie always Joined in every party of Zvvicken or 
l.and^kneoht with an empty pocket, he was sure to lose nothing, 
and nsually contrived to win a few guldens, ^fhis was the only 
natural way for accounting for his subsistence, and it was winked 
at by many, out of regaid to his age and venerable appearance. 

Afienstein, the last of the Gottingen gentry,''ivas a junior lliirsh 
(junger Bursch) or student in his third Semester. He was a dsi-k- 
coinplexioned youth, with very black hair, and a beard of formal 
cut. llis mouth was enormous; but as it was nearly concealed 
by bis raoii?tachio8, he would have been very well looking, if Iw 
had not, unfortunately, wanted a nose ;—tliis had been shorn olf 
in a duel, so closely, as to leave his face as smooth as his palm, 
and the deficiency, combined with his other attractions, reduced 
his personal pretensions, it must be confessed, to a very tow mark. 

oeeides these, were a number of the aboriginal students of Leip¬ 
zig, all with moustachios, chib caps, polonaise coats, pipes, tas¬ 
sels, and poodles. 

It was getting very late ; a great manv bottles had been un¬ 
corked, and the old celjai^vault rang witfi their uproar and their 
songs. ' 

* Und kommt der Wiechsel henk 
So aind wie rdiche Lento 
, Und baben Geld wie teen 

Dock morgea iat*a varbeir— 
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sang AfTenAtcin. 

‘ He—ri—Hel—r®—Hei—ri—Hei—ro— 

Bei ttu gehte inmer so—oo—>* 

roared the chorus. 

* P?ha!' said the veteran Durambergj ' why waste your time 
ill singing such unnecessaiy songs ? If you will sing, sing at least 
a song that has a drinking pait to it. Listen ; we will sing the 
round songs to our sweethearts. I will begin.’ And so he sang, 
in a grumbling base, the first stave of the well known song— 

* Es geht ein unf comment 

Am ansern Tiecb herum—UBi->-um 
Drei mal ist neane-^weisst da wie ich meine 
Es geht ein san^ comment 
Am ansern Tisch herum—’Um-'-am* 

* Rabcnniark ! dein Liebchen heisst.’ 

* Gretchen !* shouted the fox, in reply. 

Gretchen soil leben—soil lebeo.' 

And so went the song round the table. The uproar and drun> 
konncKs increasing at every step, till all the Gretchens, and 
Mariechens, and Justinas, and Minnas, all the sweethearts of the 
company, had been duly toasted in bumpers of Liebfraucnmilch. 

‘ You students are most potent at potting,’ said I, to Trump Von 
Toggenburg who sat next me,—for Lackland and I had accepted 
an invitation to join the table. 

* Pretty well!’ said he; ‘ but perhaps the greatest' wine-drinker 
that ever was in Germany, was ray great-grand lather, Count Ull¬ 
rich Trump Von Toggenburg, who was a colonel in the Austrian 
service, in the year of our Lord 16—. You are probably acquainted 
with his name. 

* Oh! most intimately,’'said I, wishing to avoid a memoir by bis 
descendant. 

* Well,’ said my neighbour; ' my great-grandfather was so no¬ 
ted for his drinking capacity, that hardly any of bis brother officers 
ventured to compete with him. If they did, they were sure to be 
comfortably laid under the table before he bad fairly begun to 

drink. One evening,—it was shortly after the siege of-, in. 

which the colonel particularly distinguished himself, as you doub¬ 
tless recollect—’ 

* Perfectly,’ said I. 

* One evening,—it must have been, I think, late in February, or 
it might have been in the beginning of Mafeh,—the siege 1 knew 
began in January, and was not raised till the 20th of February,, by 
the appearance of Doomerberg, with 20,000 troops, from beyond 
the Elbe—One evening a party ^ officers,—my great-grandfather,, 
hen about thirty years of age, among the number,—were making 
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a night of it at the ^ Golden Stag* in Munich. They had drank a 
go(M deal of champagne in compliment to the French officers who 
were present; and were now busily engaged in discussing Bochs- 
beiital and other potent wines of the Palatinate. They sat long, 
and drank deeply; but towards one o’clock in the morning, they 
began one by one to drop off, and before two, they weVe all snoring 
in their chairs or on the floor, excepting my respectable ancestor, 
and an officer in a foreign-looking uniform, whom he had never 
before seen, 

* 1 hear yon are as celebrated at the banquet of Bacchus, as in 
the camp of Mars,’ said the stranger, very classically, at the same 
time, bowing politely to my ancestor. The latter always described 
him as a pale gentleman-like looking man, of middle age, with a 
Homan nose, a satirical expression about the mouth, and a just 
discernible limp in his gait. 

* Ifthat be the case,’ continued he, ’ 1 suppose yon are willing 
to prolong our symposium a little longer than these milksops have 
been disposed to ; and if you have no objection, we will order ano¬ 
ther bottle.’ 

* The colonel assented ; a fresh bottle was brought together 
with a plate of caviare. The officer, who appeared to be a man 
of various information, and agreeable manners, entered into an 
interesting conversation, during which, bottle after bottle nas 
drained, till my ancestor began to find his head growing a little 
dizzy. 

* Perceiving, however, no corresponding indication on the part of 
his companion, he bore up manfully against his weakness, and 
again, bottle after bottle disappeared. Towards four o’clock, 
however, he became convinced that he mus^t give in very soon. 
His head whirled like a windmill ; the bottles and glasses stag¬ 
gered about the table; the chairs and sofas danced round the 
room. He could not distinguish his mouth from bis glass ; 
himself from his companion. Every thing was mixed up in his 
mind in a preposterous and confused manner; and all the time, 
the stranger,—who had drunk twice the quantity of wine that 
he had,—was giving, with a composed demeanour, and with a 
face whose pale colour had not been a shade heightened by his 
tremendous debauch, a detailed and minute account of the 
siege of Eckendorif, by Tilly, in the thirty years’ war. Of 
what it was, apropos, it would have puzzled my relation to 
have said, for his brain was so muddled, that he had long ago 
lost the thread of the conversation; but there he sat, with his lines 
of circumvallation made with little bits of biscuit, and a paddle of 
Hhenish floating neatly round a citadel of anchovy toasts; march¬ 
ing and counter-marching, making breaches and repairing them— 
attacking here, defending there, and talking of parapets, palisa- 
does, brei|8t works and half moons, as gravely as if assisting at a 
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council of general officers; and ever and anon, swallowing whole 
goblets of Rhenish, while my poor progenitor was at the last gasp, 
and just sinking upon the floor. 

* Let us drink the Emperor/ said the stranger, putting an end 
to his demonstration, and filling up for his companion and himself. 

* My ancestor made a last convulsive effort; seized his beaker, 
drained it, and sank heavily upon the floor. As he was falling bow* 
ever, he saw his companion stroke his hair placidly back from his 
temples, and at the same time,—now mark the singularity of the 
adventure!—he beheld a column of pale blue smoke ascend into the 
air, from a hole in the stranger’s head. 

* The devil’s in the fellow !’ muttered my ancestor, with his last 
breath, as be rolled fairly on the ground. 

* You’ve hit it! you’ve hit it” roared the other, springing from 
his chair, and applying a viol to the colonel’s nose, who feeling 
suddenly refreshed, picked himself up, and sat down again as fresh 
and thirsty as if he had never seen the bottom of a bottle. 

‘ You are a gentleman of penetration/ continued the stranger, 
filling up the glasses, * and 1 made, long ago, a determination to 
reward the first man who should retain his senses long enough to 
see the wine fumes escaping from my head, in the singular way 
you have witnessed. It is not till I am hard pushed, that I make 
use of my peculiar secret. For your recompense, take this,’ said 
he, tapping him on the temple with his forefinger. * Now, when¬ 
ever you have finished a bottle, and you wish to be free 
of its disagreeable effects, you have but to thrustyour finger through 
your hair,turA the little screw you will find concealed above your 
temples, and you will soon find the fumes evaporated.* 

* My ancestor, wishing to thank him for his kindness, turned to 
him with outstretched arras, when, behold he had vanished! not 
a vestige of him remained (though both the doors and the windows 
were bolted,) excepting a slight smell of brimstone, which was 
discernible in the apartment. 

' The events of this remarkable evening were never disclosed by 
my great-grandfather during bis life-time : but were embodied into 
the ' Essay of the Rise and Progress of the Toggenburg family,* 
from a posthumous memoir on the subject, left by the celebrated 
colonel himself.’ 

* Perhaps you have read the book V interrupted be, thrusting 
his hand in his pocket. 

' A thousand times/ said I ; * what an instructive work !’ 

* Ah ! well / said he, with a sigh, 'otherwise I would have lent 
it to you. But to resume.— 

' My ancestor, after this event, became celebrated throughout 
Europe for his capacity for drinking. 1, believe he made a bet 
once, that he would drink the whole of the Heidelberg tun at a 
sitting, and won it, and he was observed besides, to be very for- 
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tunate in every thing he undertook ; he waa always rolling in mo¬ 
ney, and married the daughter of the Archduke Maximilian of 
Austria. 

* He disappeared, however, one night in an awful thunder-storm, 
and was never heard of. Twenty years allerwards, however, a 
.skull was found in the cellar of Tuggenburg Castle, in which a 
hole exactly a quarter of an inch diameter was drilled, and neatly 
stopped with a silver screw. 'I'his was all we ever could gather on 
the subject.* 

During this long-winded recital, the company bad been growing 
very uproarious. Rabenmark had jumped upon the table, where 
he danced about among the bottles and glasses, mouthing and 
chattering like a monkey. 

* Cease budboning, you ape I’ growled the morose Dummberg, 
to the fox. 

* Ass ! ass !* yelled Rebenmark, springing to the floor again, 
* I will not permit such language. I am not an apeand the in¬ 
sult can only be washed out in wine. I challenge you to a wine- 
duel. To do this, I presume you will not deny my right V 

‘ Certainly not,’ growled the other; ‘ choose your second.’ 

* I choose Toggeiiburg,* said Rabenmark. 

* And 1, Schuappsberger,* said Dummberg. 

Here the two combatants in this singular duel (in which the 
object of each party is to drain his goblet in a shorter time than 
liis antagonist, without drawing breath, and without spilling a 
drop', received each a tumbler ot equal size, holding about a 
pint, and filled to the brim with Rhenish. * 

* Are the weapons equal?* demanded one second. 

* Equal they are,’ responded the other. 

* Seize your weapons,’ cried Toggetiburg. 

Each grasped his glass. 

* One—two—-’ 

Each glass was at the lip, and a long breath drawn. 

* Three, and away!’ 

The eyes were set,—the breath held,—and the convulsive swal¬ 
lowing began. The event of the conquest, however, was not a 
moment doubtful. Dummberg, an old stager, drank with slow, 
deep, and measured swallows ; while Rabenmark,—his eyes rol¬ 
ling almost out of his head,—clutched the goblet in both hands, 
swallowed spasmodically, sputtered in his glass, bit off the rim, 
and fell into a coughing flt that nearly choked him, at the same 
moment thiat Dummberg turned his glass quietly upon his nail. 

* Beaten,!* ciied all the company. *Tbe fox must pay six botr 
ties." So Rabenmark ordered the half-dozen. 

‘ No matter, little Rabenmark,’ said Tog^enburg, ‘ yoti have 
done very well for a fox. Come we will drink Scbmolbs together. 

* Very well,* said Rabenmark^ and so each filled Iris glass. 
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drained it at once, and hugging each other lovinglv rofind the neck 
kissed each other with such a hearty smack, that the cellar ie« 
sounded. 

* Be my friend,’ ^id Toggeiiburg, 

* Re iny brother,’ said llabeninark ; and they were thou-bro~ 
thers (Duty brdder) from that moment. 

The main article in this mystic bond of union is, that the parties 
shall always address each other as Hhou,’ in the second singular, 
instead of the formal third person plural. 

The fox, being negligent, and very drunk, forgot all this very 
soon ; and in speaking to Toggenburg a quarter of an hour alter, 
lie addressed him in the third person plural. 

^ Fox, tlioii hast broken our schmollis,’ said that worthy. * Thou 
must pay the forfeit. 1 call awiiie convention. It shall consist of 
Adenstein, Duininberg, and Schnappsberger,’ 

The three sat down together in ccfinmittee. AflPenstcin. to add 
dignity to the convention, drew from his waistcoat pocket an arti¬ 
ficial nose of silver, and of brilliant hue. This, he assured me, he 
wore only on state occasions contenting himself ordinaiily with 
one of pasteboard. 

‘What have you to state to the convention,’ said he, as President, 
to Trump Von Toggenburg. 

‘ Simply,’ said the party addressed, ‘ that the fox. Von Ruben- 
mark, has drunk schmollis with the junior bursch. Count Trump 
Von Toggenburg, and has broken it within half an hour.’ 

‘ What have you to say in yonr defence ?’ said Adeiistcin. 

‘ Nothing at all,’ said Babenmark, ‘ except that 1 am very 
drunk.’ 

‘ Crimen non minuit ehrietm* said the President. ‘ In what 
were the schmollis drunk ?’ he continued. 

‘ In Marcobruimcr,’ said Trump. 

‘ Fox Rabenmaik, you must order six bottles of Marcobrunner 
for the company.—The convention is dissolved.* 

So here were six bottles more forfeited by'the fox. Experience 
is the only school-mistress. 

Having such a plentiful supply of wine, in addition to that which 
they had already contrived to make away with, the uproar increas¬ 
ed. The conversation became animated, but they seemed always 
to discuss the same eternal subjects. Duels, dogs, drinking-matches; 
beer, wine and women, together with freedom, the rights of man, and 
the German republics^ were jumbled promiscuously together. TTien- 
a dozen songs were sung at once; a dozen stories were told and no¬ 
body listened. The uproar was hirious. Glasses were broken, 
bottles thrown at the waiter's head, tables kicked over, and windows 
demolished, when suddenly a postillion’s bugle sounded in the 
street. 

Babenmark jumped up with a yell, and rushed out of the cellar, 
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followed by the whole pack ; while Lackland and I accompanied 
them to see what they were about. It was about ten o’clock, and 
bright starlight. 

A diligence stood in the street, just ready to start. It w'as 
only waiting for the conductor and the postillions, one of whom was 
already there, and just about to mount. Eahenmark rushed into the 
street, jumped upon the postillion, floored him, seized his bugle, 
and then scrambled, like a monkey, into the saddle. Another stu¬ 
dent mounted one of the three horses, the rest tumbled themselves 
belter skelter into the vehicle, and the self-elected postillions spur¬ 
red the horses into a gallop. Away rumbled the diligence through 
the silent streets of I^eipzig, Eahenmark playing on the postillion’s 
purloined bugle like mad, till the night-caps of the quiet burghers 
of Leipzig popped out of every window in the town. 


CHAPTEE II. 

TIIK CONDUCTOR. 

pRESKNTT.Y tlio coiiductor camc out of the post-house, with his 
chronometer round his neck, and his hands full of butterbrod 
(bread and butter,) while, directly afterwards, the whole set of 
passimgcrs, in dressing-goAvns and cotton night-caps, (the universal 
travelling costume of a German diligence,) made tlieir appearance. 

‘ Oh tlie scoundrels !—Oh the Spitzbubeu !* cried the conductor. 

* Spitzbuben—Spitzbubeu V —echoed the miserable travellers. 

* Have you any idea wdio or what the scoundrels were ?’ said the 
conductor, turning to us. 

‘ None in the world,’ said Lackland coolly, ' probably some 
drunken Philistines.’* 

‘ Philistines !—students most likely !’ said the indignant con¬ 
ductor, and then liurning to the other postillion, who having just 
arrived, was standing with an untasted glass of schnapps in his 
hand, and his mouth wide open in stupid astonishment. 

‘ Sec, booby!—see the effects of your eternal swilling. If you 
had been in your saddle, all this would not have happened.’ 

‘ Potz—sacrament!’ swore the postillion. 

‘ Sacrament indeed !* said the conductor, k^king him lustily 

* I'lonitorweter!’ swore the postillion again, kicking the hostler. 

* Thousand devils!’ said the hostler, returning the compliment. 

^ there was a squabble—the conductor knowed down the pos- 


* * PbilwtinM* !• the oo»temptiioa» expression for one who is not a student, as 
' Pngan* with the Romans meant one who was not a soldier. 
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tillion, and the postillion the hostler ; and sevej*al of the passengers 
interfering to keep the peace, knocked down the conductor, and 
received broken heads for their pains. 

The battle raged—blows fell thick as rain, and execrations rent 
the air. In the meantime Lackland, seizing a moment when no 
one observed him, smashed the solitary lamp that illumined the 
scene. Total darkness ensued, during which the Englishman, who 
liad possessed himself of a whip which hung in the court-yard, 
amused himself with bestowing sundry hearty thwacks on the 
whole party as the^ struggled together on the ground. Having 
belaboured them till he was exhausted, he tossed the whip on the 
ground, and then returned with me to the cellar. 

‘ 1 suppose after they have finished their b »ttle thej^ will get into 
another diligence, and proceed on their journey ?’ said I. 

‘ They will do very well,* said he ; ‘ and as for those drunken 
students, they will drive on very pleasantly till they overturn 
the diligence ; and then, if they don’t break their necks, they will 
sleep quietly in the ditch till the next day, and then proceed to 
Clottingcn.* 

* But if they arc discovei'ed ?’ said I. 

^ No matter,* said he, * the students arc the strongest party, and 
it is the interest of the conductor, who belongs to (hittingen, not 
to offend them. If any damage is done, the students will pay for 
it, and a good drinkgcld to the conductor settles the whole matter. 
Take a glass of wine.* 

* This ‘ milk of our blessed Lady,’ (Licdpamenmilch)* said I, 

^ is rather a thiii potation ; there must be better stock in this fa¬ 
mous cellar.’ 

‘ Oh yes,* said he j * and as we have neither of us drank so many 
tens as the rest of the party, let us try the virtues of the favourites 
before wc go back to the hotel.’ 

The waiter accordingly brought a bottle of Steinberger, and 
pledged himself than such another M as not to be found in Germany. 

The cork was drawn, and an odour as from a bank of violets, stoic 
into the air. » 

' Ah !* said Lackland, smacking his lips, ' tliis tastes of the sun¬ 
ny side of the castle—taste it.’ 

As we were discussing our Steinberger, I asked Lackland about 
the various characters who had been in company ni h us. His re¬ 
marks were pithy, and a sort of good-natiued sarcasm seemed to per¬ 
vade his conversation. 

1 repeated, in a few words, the singular story that Trump had 
told me. 

* Ah,’ said he, * I plucked you by the elbow once or twice 
to get you out of the scrape. When you know him better, 
you will know better than to listen to his stories, if you can 
avoid it. The first time I ever saw him was at a dinner 
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party given at Berlin by a certain VicooQte de MiQeflenTs, 
an attach^ of the French embassy. 

‘After dinner, the Frenchman, who was of course an ^homme 
aux bonne fortunes*^ told us a sententious story about a garter, of 
which he himself was actually the hero. Sever^ similar anecdotes 
were related by various members of the company; and at last poor 
Trump, not wishing to be outdone, and having no personal adven¬ 
tures to relate, began a story about an amour of his great-grand¬ 
mother with an ancient emperor of Austria, which lasted to such an 
intolerable length, that the company one by one dropped away, and 
last of all, the host himself, leaving the count and his great-grand¬ 
mother, to say nothing of the emperor of Austria, all done in the 
dining-room.’ 

* What was the consequence V 

* Oh, the next day Trump sent Milledeurs a challenge; protest¬ 
ing, at the same time, that he did not feel personally hurt, as he 
hid finished his dinner, and was on the point of going away himself, 
but that the nnlt to his great-grandmother could only w washed 
out in blood. The adair was, however, so ridiculous, that it was 
made up, and Milleileurs cemented a perfect reconciliation, by 
Sistening to the whole story again the next day, from beginning to 
end. This luis now become his favourite story, although I believe 
there is not one of his ancestors, direct or collateral, of whom he has 
not at least a dozen as delightful anecdotes to relate.’ 

We conversed together till wc had hnished our bottle, and then 
went quietly back to out hotel. Before wc parted for the night, 
wc agreed to take a post-chaise the next day towards Gottingen. 


CHAPTER III. 

GOTTINGEN. 

On a bright afternoon in June, Lackland and myself stopped at 
Einbcck to change horses. This is the next post town to Gdetingcn. 

A straggling student that happened to be lounging about the ho- 
tel| informed us that liabenraark and Co., had passed through a few 
da^ before on their way to the university. 

From Einbeck to Gottingen, the road lies through a valley enclos¬ 
ed by hills, which are picturesque enough, and which form the ad¬ 
vanced guard of the grand chain of the Hartz, which rise on the 
r^thandto a considerable height, with the ghost-beloved Brocken, 
towering id)ove the whole. As we drew near our journey’s end 
we passed on the lefk the desolate and weather-beaten remains of 
fiarde&borg castle, and a litUe fttther on the ruined and romantic 
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tovcTs tjf Castle Flesse, which, over-^wn with weeds and brian^ 
and embedded and entangled in luxuriant foliage, looked down up> 
on us j&om a neighbouring hill. Half an hour afterwards, we 
found ourselves at the Weender gate of Gottingen. The corporal 
of the guard marched out, twirled his moustachios, demanded oinr 
passports, (which were in English,) put on a pair of iron spectacle^ 
and commenced reading them very gravely. As I observed, how¬ 
ever, that he held them upside dowm-in the most unsuspecting man¬ 
ner, T supposed he would find some interpretation necessary. After 
a few moments, however, he returned them to us, observing with a 
polite bow, that they were perfectly in order. We begged his ac¬ 
ceptance of a gulden, which he received with another pull at liis 
moustachios, and another polite bow ; and then the postillion 
blew a shrill blast on his bugle, and rattled us into the town as fast 
as his rats of horses could ciuryus. 

(hittingen is rather a well-built and handsome looking town, with 
a decided look of the Middle Ages about it. Although the college 
is new, the town is ancient, and like the rest of the German univer¬ 
sity towns, has nothing external, with the exception of a plain¬ 
looking building in brick for the library, and one or two others for 
natural collections, to remind you that yoii are at the seat of an in¬ 
stitution for education. The professm's lecture, each on his own 
account, at his own house, of which the basement floor is generally 
made use of as an auditorium. The town is walled in, like most of 
the continental cities of that date, although the ramparts, planted 
with linden-trees, Wave since been converted into a pleasant pro¬ 
menade, which reaches quite round the town, and is furnished with 
a gate and guard at the end of each principal avenue. It is this 
careful fortification, fombiued with the nine story houses, and the 
narrow streets, which impart the compact, secure look i)cculiar to 
all the German towns. The effect is forcibly to remind you of the 
days when the inhabitants were huddled snugly together, like sheep 
in a shecpcote, and locked up safe from the wolfish attacks of the 
gentlemen highwaymen, the ruins of whose castles frown down from 
tlm neighbouring hills. 

The houses are generally tall and gaunt, consisting of a skeleton 
of frame-work filled in with brick, with the original rafters, embrown¬ 
ed by time, projecting like ribs, through the yellowish stucep, which 
covers the surface. They are full of little windows, which are fill¬ 
ed with little panes, and as they are built to save room, one upon 
another, and ^nsequently rise generally to eight or nine stories, the 
inhabitants invariably live as it were in layers. Hence it is not un¬ 
common, to find a professor occupying the two lower stories or strata, 
a tailor above the professor, a student upon the tailor, a beer seller 
conveniently upon the student, a washerwoman upon the beer mer¬ 
chant, and perhaps a poet U|>on the top; a pjrramid with a poet for 
its apex, and a professor for the base! 

K 2 
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The solid and permanent look of all these edifices, in which, from 
the composite and varying style of architecture, you might read the 
history of Haifa dozen centuries in a single house, and which looked 
as if built before the memory of man, and like to last for ever, 
reminded me, by the association of contrast, of the straggling towns 
and villages of America, where the houses are wooden boxes, worn 
out and renewed every fifty years; where the cities seem only 
temporary encampments, and where till people learn to build for 
the future as well as the present, there will be no history, except in 
pen and ink, of the changing centuries in the country. 

As I passed up the street, 1 saw on the lower story of a sombre- 
looking house, the whole legend of Sampson and Dalilah rudely 
carved in the brown free-stone, which formed the abutments of the 
house opposite; a fantastic sign over a pretensions shop with an 
awning ostentatiously extended over the side walk, announced the 
cafe and iceshop: over-head, from the gutters of each of the red-tiled 
roofs, were thrust into mid-air the grim heads of dragons with long 
twisted necks portentous teeth, and goggle eyes, serving, as I learned 
the first rainy day, the peaceful purpose of a waterspout; while on the 
side-w'alks, and at every turn, I saw enough to convince me I was 
in an university town, although there were none of the usual architec¬ 
tural indications. As we passed the old gothic church of St. Nicholas, 
I observed through the open windows of the next house, a party of 
students smoking, and playing billards, and I recognized some of 
the faces of my Leiiwig acquaintance. In the street were plenty of 
others of'all varieties, some with plain caps tind clothes, and a meek 
demeanour, sneaked quietly through the streets, with portfolios un¬ 
der their arms. 1 observed the care with which they turned out to 
the Icffc, and avoided collision with every one tljey met. These were, 
camels’ or studious students returning from lecture—others swag¬ 
gered along the side walk, taming out for no one, with clubs in their 
hands, and bull dogs at their heels—these were dressed in marvel¬ 
lously fine caps, and polonaise coats, covered with cords and tassels, 
and invariably had pipes in thchr mouths, and were fitted out with 
the proper allowance of spurs and monstachios. These were ‘ Re- 
nommists,’ who were always ready for a row. 

At almost every corner of the street was to be seen a solitary in- 
dividual.of this latter class, in a ferocious fencing attitude, brandish¬ 
ing his club in the air, and cutting quart and tierce in the most 
alanning manner, till you were reminded of the truculcnts Grego¬ 
ry’s advice to his companion; ‘ Remember thy swashing blow.’ 

All along the street, I saw, on looking up, the head and shoul¬ 
ders of students projecting from every w'indow. They were arrayed 
in tawdry smoking caps, and heterogeneous-looking dressing gowns, 
with the loi^ pipes and flash tassels depending from their mouths. 
At his master’s side, and looking out of the same window, I observ¬ 
ed, in many instances, a grave and philosophical-looking poodle, 
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with equally grim mustachios, hiB head reposing comtemplatively 
on his lorc-paws, and engaged apparently, like his master, in ogling 
the ponderous housemaids who were drawing water from the street 
pumps. 

Wc passed through the market sejuare, with its antique fountain 
in the midst, and filled with an admirable collection of old women, 
some washing clothes, and some selling cherries, and turned at lost 
into the Nazler Strasse. This was a narrow street with tall, rickety 
houses of various shapes and sizes, which were arranged on each 
side, in irregular rows; while the gaunt gablc-cnded edifices, 
sidling up to each other in one place till the opposite side nearly 
touched, and at another retreating awkwardly back as if ashamed 
to show their faces, gave to the whole much the appearance of a 
country dance by unskilful performers. Suddenly the postillion 
drove into a dark, yawning doorway, which gaped into the street 
like a dragon’s mouth, and drew up at the door-step of the * King 
of Prussia.’ The house bell jingled—the dogs barked—two waiters 
let down the steps, a third seized us by the legs, and nearly pulled 
us out of the carriage in the excess of their officiousness ; w'hilc the 
landlord made his appearance cap in hand on the threshold, and after 
saluting us in Latin, Polish, French, and English, at last informed 
us ip plain German, which was the only language he really knew, 
that he was very glad to have the honour of ‘ recommending him¬ 
self to us.’ 

We paid our 'brother-in-law,* as you must always call the pos¬ 
tillion in Germany, a magnificent drinkgeld, and then ordered din¬ 
ner. 


CHAPTEKIV. 

FOX RABENMARK. 

The next morning, T lounged upthc Weender Stiasse. The day 
was fine, and the streets were thronged with more than the usual 
number of Students and Philistines. As I got near the end of the 
streets, I saw one or two small boys, and halt'-a-dozen hoiise-iqaids 
looking with wonder at a strange figure, preceded by a strange dog, 
that was passing along the side walk. 

On looking at him at first, at a short distance, I took him for a 
maniac, escaped from the lunatic asvliim. He wore a cap, embroi¬ 
dered in crimson and gold, shaped like a shaving-bason, and of the 
sort usually denominated beer-capt,* a dressing-gown of many 
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colours strapped tightly about his loins with a leather girdle, in 
which were thrust two horse»pistols, and a long basket-liilled *schla> 

f er,* or duelling-sword, andon his feet a pair of red Turkish slippers. 

[isneck was open, and his legs bare from the ankle to the knees. In 
one hand he brandished an oaken cudgel, and in the other he held 
a small ineinorandiim-book. He was preceded by a small dog of the 
comical breed called * Deckel/ a kind of terrier, which considera* 
bly resembles the English turnspit. 'I'he individual one which now 
presented itself, was, like all its class, as ugly as a dog can well be. 
His body was very Itmg, and his legs very short; his colour was a 
mixture of black and a dirty rerl; his tail curled itself as gracefully 
as a pig’s, his knees were bowed outwards, so as to form a perfect 
parenthesis, and bo turned out his toes like a country dancing- 
master, In order to heighten the effects of these personal charms, 
his master had tied a wreath of artificial flowers round his neck, 
and decorated his tail with fancy-coloured ribbons. 

Attiied in this guise, the dog and his master piocecded gravely 
down the street, apparently without heeding the laughter of the 
admiring spectators. There seemed to be no students in the 
immediate vicinity, and the Philistines were beneath his notice. 
As I approached him, 1 observed something familiar in his coun¬ 
tenance, and, immediately afterwards, the singular individual 
caught me by the hand, and kissed me affectionately on both 
cheeks. It was Rabeninark, my Leipzig acquaintance. He 
^vited me to accompany him to his rooms, and smoke a pipe. 1 
Jimplied, and turned a^ut with him; and we continued our walk 
down the street. I was not sufficiently intimate with him to expostu¬ 
late with, or to interrogate him with regard to the peculiar costume 
in which he had thought pro|)er to array himself, and I accordingly 
took his arm as gravely as if he had been the biirgermaster of the 
town, in his holiday suit.—We had not gone far, before 1 perceived 
a group of students approaching. T was curious to observe if he 
would treat their animadversions with the same indiffierence as he 
had done that of the town’s-men. The terrier was about a rod in 
advance of ns, and on his passing the students, there was an 
universal laugh. Rabenmark hastened toward them. They were 
four stout fellows, in blue-and-silver caps, and on observing the 
absurd appearance of my companion, they all began to laugh the 
louder. 

* What the Devil arc you laughing at said Kabenmark, 
ferociously, with his arms a-kimbo; 

* I see nothing to laugh at.* 

* t was laughing at your dog,* said the first student. 

* I was laughing at his master/ said the second. 

‘ And I—’ And I—’ said the third and fourth; 

* Have the kindness to tell me your names?’ said Rabenmark 
to the second, third, and fourth. , 
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* Pott/—l^opp/—* Fizzleberg/ snswored the three, consec¬ 
utively. 

^ Your addresses ?* continued Rabenmark. 

The addresses were given, and Rabenmark wrote them all care¬ 
fully down in his note-book. 

* Now/ sai<l he, * allow me to observe, Messieurs Pott, Kopp, and 
Fixzleberg, that you are all three stupid boobies (dumne Jungen^ !’' 

This epithet, *dumne Jungeii/like the *droie, in French, is an in¬ 
sult, o:- a ‘ touche/ and required a duel of twelve rounds (Gauge) to 
avenge it. There is, however, another insult, which is a grade be¬ 
yond it, and which is about equivalent to the pleasing epithet, in 
English, of * infamous scoundrel.’ This may be retorted, and the 
consequence is a challenge of twenty-four ‘gangs,’ from the op- 
positeparty. 

‘ Your name,* demanded the second student* 

* Von Rabenmark,* answered niy companion. 

‘ You are an infamous Handsfntt !’ said Pott. 

‘ You are an infamous llandslutt !’ said Kopp. 

‘ Yon are an infamous Handsfott !’ said Fizzleberg. 

‘Very well, gentlemen/ said llabenmaik : ‘ very well, indeed : 
all perfectly in order—You shall hear from inc this afternoon, or to¬ 
morrow inoining/ and he politely touched his cap, as if it was the 
most agreeable thing in the world to be called an infamous Hands- 
fbtt. 


‘ As for you Sii/ continued Rabenmark, turning to the first stu¬ 
dent ; ‘ our quarrel is not so easily settled. I care not much foe* 
insult to mvself, because I can defend myself : but an insult to my 
dog, to little Fritz, is cowaidly; for Fiitz, according to the ‘ Com¬ 
ment,’cannot resent the injury. Fritz, Sir, as ydli perceive, beam 
the name of the iinhiortal hero of Prussia, * Fiederick the onltff — 
a monarch for whom I have the most profound respect, and I re¬ 
quest you instantly to apologise to Fritz.’ 

The student laughed in his face. 

‘ Your name V said Rabenmark. 

* AVeissbier,’ said the student. 

* Well, Mr. Weissbicr, I request you instantly to repair with 
me to my apartment. Choose either of your three friends for your 
second ; here is mine,’ said he, pointing to me ; ‘ and we will 
settle FrLtz/s quarrel with these instruments, at three paces, and no 
barrier,’ concluded be, touching his pistols. 

'W’’eissbicr began to look serious. 

* What a devil of a renommist/ said Pott, shaking his head. 

‘ Shocking !’ said Kopp and Fizzlcberg, shaking theirs. 

‘ 1 shall accept no such challenge,’ said Weissbier ; ‘ I do not 
feel myself bound thereto by any code of honour. I will fight you 
with sabers, without caps of duelling breeches, if you choose. I will 
accept no other challenge.’ 
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‘ All, you are not fond of gunpowder. I am sorry you should 
have met Fritz this morning. He is, perhaps, foolishly strict on 
this point. I am not near so exacting myself; but 'Fritz is inexo> 
Table. I am sorry, sir, but I shall be obliged to post you publicly; 
you will be expelled from your club ;* and Babenmark was moving 
away. 

* Stay—* said Weissbier, looking very pale and very foolish, * if 
there is no alternative—^but how am I to apologize to your cursed 

dog r 

* Ah,—^now you arc beginning to be reasonable ; and I shall 
lie very happy to assist you in your endeavour to appease Fritz’s 
wounded honour. .You wull readily understand that it would be 
of little consequence to apologize to him in words, because he 
would not understand you. There is, however, a very simple 
method. Fritz is fond of jumping—he is fond of a companion in 
his sports; and if you will have the kindness to afford liim your 
comjiany, his anger will be extinguished at once.—Here, Fritz— 
Fritz !* cried he, calling to the terrior. 

The dog came to his whistle, and Babenmark held his stick, a 
foot’s distance from the ground. 

‘ IIopp, Hopp !’ said Babenmark. and the dog jumped over the 
stick. 

‘ Now, sir,’ he continued, ‘if you will have the kindness to place 
yourself on all fours, and jump over the stick in like manner, I 
pledge my honour to you that Fritz will be perfectly satisfied. 

* Thousand Donner Wetters !’ roared Mr. Weissbier, in a rage, 
‘ what upon earth do you take me for, Mr. Von Babenmark ?* 

‘ A coward, sir—only a coward ! If you are willing, however, to 
prove 1 am mistaKen, 1 shall be very happy to show you the way to 
ray rooms; but really, I must request you to hasten your decision, 
for time presses, and I have many things to attend to.’ 

I believe that Weissbier thought he had really got hold of the 
devil. 1 Ic had become very pale, and his teeth began to chatter. 

‘ In the name of God, is there no way of getting out of this infer- 
nalscrape ?’ said he, looking round in despair. 

His companions turned their backs upon him. 

* Well—^well, I cannot have my brains blown out for this miser¬ 
able dog. Hold out your stick, Mr. Von Babenmark, if it be Hea¬ 
ven’s will.’ 

So Mr. Von Babenmark, as it was Heaven’s will, held out his 
stick—down plumped the miserable Weissbier on his hands and 
knees. ‘Hopp—IIopp!’ said Babenmark,—over jumped the de¬ 
tected bully—and, jumping up again fled rapidly up a narrow lane. 

* Good morning, Mr. Weisbier,* said l^benmark :—good 
morning. Messieurs Kopp, Pott, and Fizzleberg. , You shall hear 
from me this affetnoon y and so saying, he gravely continued his 
promenade, w 
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CIIAin'ER V. 

THE FOX*S DEN. 

A FEW minutes’ walk brought us to his lodgings. We ascended two 
flights of stairs, and entered his apartment. The sitting-room was 
tolerably large, and in its furniture and arrangements, a perfect 
specimen of a regular ‘ kneipo.* The floor was without carpet, and 
sandwl; and the household furniture consisted of a table, a sofa, 
and half-a-dozen chairs of the most unpretending kind.' The groat 
expense liad been, however, evidently made in providing the pipes, 
pictures, and other student-luxuries. A large and well-exccutcd 
engraving of a celebratetl duel, which, from the notoriety of the 
combatants, and its tragical issue, had become historical, hung on 
the right side as you entered. On the left, the w'all was covered 
with a large collection of ‘ silliouettesthese arc a peculiar and in¬ 
variable chaiactevistic of a German student’s room ; they arc well- 
executed profiles, in black paper on a white ground, of the 
occuparrt’s intimate friends, and are usually four or five inches 
square, and surrounded with a narrow frame of black Avood. 

llabcumark’s friends seemed to bo numerous, for there were at 
least a hundred silhouettes, ranged in regular roAvs, gradually de¬ 
exeasing by one, from the bottom, till the pyramid Avas terminated 
by a single one, which Avas the profile of the ‘ senior* of the Pom- 
mei^uian club. Most of the worthies represented possessed (as is 
not uncommon with profile protrnits) a singular similarity with each 
other. All had A'ariegatcd club-caps, moustuchios, and nows of rib¬ 
bons in their button-holes, and looked as if they might have been 
furnished by an upholsterer in * lots to suit purchasers.* A scarf 
of scarlet and gold was suspended in graceful festoons from two 
nails, so as to form a sort of triumphal wreath for the Avholc. 

The third side of the room Avas decorated with a couple of 
* schlagers,’ or duelling, SAvords, which Avere fastened crosswise, 
against the Avail, 'ilie schlager is a sword, 1 believe, of perfectly 
unique formation; the blade is between three and four feet in 
length, iuid of finely tempered steel; its breadth'is about three 
quarters of an inch, and the point, or rather end, is square and 
blunt; its edge on both sides, for about nine inches, from the ex¬ 
tremity, is as sharp as the most carefully polished razor. The rest 
of the blade is comparatively dull, and heel is screwed securely 
into a basket-hiit, of large dimensions, covered on the outside Avith' 
cloth of the colour of the owner’s club. The hilts of Babenmark’s 
were of blue, scarlet, and gold. 

On the fourth side of the room were ranged a collection of pipes 
which were the pride of his heart. They were about twenty ranged' 
in a systematic roAV,. The bowls were of porcelain, exquisitely 
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painted; some witli portraits of pretty women, some with copies 
from Ostade and Gerard Dow, and sonic with the arms of his inti¬ 
mate friends. The stems of each were about three feet in length, 
and of tlic fragrant polished cherry. The tassels were large, and 
rich, and of every combination of Landsmanschaft colour. Besides 
these were half-a-dozen meerschaums, of all the didcrent kinds : 
there was the ‘ milk meerschaum* from Vienna, exquisitely carved, 
and delicate as sugar work ; the * oil meerschaum’ from Hanover, 
carefully polished, and scientifically embrowned towards the bottom 
by its own smoke; besides the ^ wax meerschaum,* the ^ raw meer¬ 
schaum,’ and viuious others. 

Besides these articles, there were some half dozen engravings in 
frames, a fowling-piccc, a sabre, and two or three different species 
of caps hanging in different parts of the room. 

* Ihcrc,* said llabenmark, entering the room, unbuckling his 
belt, and throwing the pistols and schliigcr on the floor. ‘ 1 can leave 
my buffoonery for a while and be reasonable ; its rather tiresome 
work,‘this renommlsing.* 

* Have the kindness to tell me,’ said I, ‘ what particular reason 
you have for arraying yourself and your dog in such particularly 
elegant costumes ; and for making such an exquisite exhibition of 
yourself during your promenade ?* 

‘ No particular reason,’ he answered ; * but it is about the most 
simple way of arranging matters on the "whole. I am a fox. When 
I came to the university three months ago, 1 had not a single ac¬ 
quaintance. 1 wished to introduce myself into the best Landsman- 
schaff, but I saw little chance of succeeding. I have already, how¬ 
ever, become an influential member. What coiurse do you suppose 
I adopted to gain my admission V 

* I suppose you made friends of the president or senior, as you 
call him, and tne other magnates ot the club,* said I. 

‘ No. 1 insulted them all publicly, and in the gi'osscst manner. 
Look here,* he continued, taking dow'n one of the schl&gers from 
the wall, and showing me the list of the duels ho had already per¬ 
petrated, written, according to an universal custom, on the white 
loathe in lining of the hilt. The number of entries was already 
about fourteen. ‘Sec,’ said he, ‘these first half-dozen are the 
senior, con-senior, and some other members of the Pommerania ; 
they were my first six duejs.* 

* I suppose got well peppered by such old stagers,* said I; ‘ but 
I hardly sec how that was to expedite your .admission.’ 

Oh! that was a very simple matter,* replied llabenmark ; ‘ for 
in the first place, you are wrong in your flattering supposition. In¬ 
stead of being peppered, 1 was very successful; and after I had cut 
off the senior 8 nose, sliced off the con-senior’s upper lip, mous- 
tachjos and all, besides bestowing less severe marks of affection on 
fhe others, the whole club, in admiration of my prowess, and 
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desiring to secure the services of so valorous a combatant, voted me 
in by acclamation.’ 

‘ Do you find any particular satisfaction,’ said I, ‘ in your club, 
and the university life?’ 

Oh, it is boy’s play,’ said he ; * but then I am a boy, in. years at 
least. I have a certain quantity of time- on my hands. I wish to 
take the university as a school for action. I intend to lead my 
companions here, as 1 intend to lead them in after life. You see 1 
am a very rational sort of person now, and you would hardly take 
me for the same crazy mountebank you met in the street half an 
hour ago. But then, I see that this is the wa^r to obtain superiority. 
I determined at once, on arriving at tho university, that, to obtain 
the mastery over my competitors, who were all extravagant, savage, 
eccentric, was to be ten times as extravagant and savage as any one 
else. Y^ou do not suppose I derived any particular satisfaction from 
tying up Fritz’s tail with ribbons ; but then it is as good a wjiy of 
bullying as any other, and besides, these student duels arc capital 
exercise.* 

* Suppose, however, that Mr. Weissbier had happened to liavc 
been a less tractable person than he proved to be V 

‘ Why, I should have been obliged to shoot him.* 

* You forget the less agreeable alternative. He might have done 
you the same favour.’ 

‘ Oh no,—impossible. 1 shall not die till 1 am nineteen years 
and nine months old. If T pass that period, 1 shall live some twelve 
or thirteen years longer; I forget the exact number ; but I have it 
written down in my common-place book somewhere..’ 

This I found afterwards to be a settled conviction. Nothing 
could induce llabeiimark to admit the possibility of his death, 
till that age. It was a prediction in his family by some gipsy 
I suppose, for he was, as I have said, a Bohemian. Ilis 
ago was, at the time of which 1 am writing, exactly eighteen 
and a hfilf. 

* Perhaps,* said he, politely, ‘ you would like to see a duel or two. 
They arc very pretty gladiatorial exliibitions. There arc always 
plenty going on every day, and they arc quite as amusing as the 
combats des animaux at Paris.* 

* I should have no objection,* said I, * as it seems customary to 
admit spectators.* 

Here Kabcnmark threw open the window, and called to a passing 
acquaintance. ‘ Katt! do you go * los* to-morrow afternoon V (To 
go los, or loose literally, is the cant expression for fighting.) 

* Yes j with Poppendorf,* was the answer. / 

* Very well. Oh! by the way, have the kindness to step to a 
certain Pott of the Breman club, and to Kopj) and Fizzlebcrg of tho 
Brunswick, and challenge them each for me, on twenty-four gsuigs, 
small caps.’ 
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* Very ’w^ell. I shall see you at tlie Kneipe to-night V 

‘ Yes. Adieu.* 

‘ Adieu.* 

* There, Mr. Morton,* continued Rabenmark, you sec in five mi¬ 
nutes a student’s whole life. A young man usualljjr spends three 
years at the university. As most of the German universities arc in 
coalition, whatever time he spends at one, is counted for him at the 
next, and he consequently usually passes a whole year at one, the 
next term at another, and so on. 'I’he first two years of the three, a 
student generally employs in fighting duels and getting drunk. Af¬ 
ter he has fought his fifty or a hundred duels, and drank as much beer 
as he is capable of, he usually, at the end of lus second year, leaves 
his club, and spends his third and last year in diligent study. His 
examination,—and a very strict one it is,—succeeds : and if he can 
pass it, he receives his doctor’s degree, whether of theology, philoso¬ 
phy, law, or medicine, and retires into private life.’ 

‘ But, I suppose, he remains a long time, a troublesome and feroci¬ 
ous individual ?* 

* On the contrary. Nobody ever hears of him. It is a singular 
anomaly,—the whole German student existence. The German 
students arc no more Germans than they are Sandwich Islanders. 
They have, in fact, less similarity with Germans, than with any other 
nation. You see in them a distinct and strongly characterized na¬ 
tion, moving in a definite, though irrcgulivr orbit of its own, and 
totally independent of the laws which rcgiilate tho rest of the social 
system of Germany. It presents the singular phenomenon of a 
rude, though regularly organised republic, existing in the heart of 
a despotism. In fact> every one of the main points of the German’s 
character is directly the opposite of those of the German student. 
The German is phlegmatic,—the student fiery. The (ierman is or¬ 
derly and obedient to the authorities,—the student ferocious and 
intractable. The German is peaccablc,~thc student for ever brawl¬ 
ing and fighting. The German is eminently conservative in his 
politics,—The student always a revolutionist. The government of 
all the Gorman states is despotic,—the student’s whole existence is 
Itopublican. Tho German is particularly deferent to rank and title. 
In the student’s republic, and there alone, the omnipotent ‘Von’ 
sinks before tho dexterous schlugcr, or the capacious ‘ beer buminel.* 
Lastly, the German is habitually sober, and the student invariably 
drunk.* 

‘But how, in God’s name, is it, that this community of 
desperadoes docs not at last overwhelm the whole pf Germany? 
How is it thjit they do not set the whole empire in a blaze ?’ 

‘ Why, the process of evaporation seems after all, to be very 
simple. A certain number leave tlic university every year; and 
besides 4tat they have already been subjected to a preparatory 
cooling of about a year, during which they have been preparing 
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themselves for their examination, it nsaally appears that the tiuiii> 
her is so insignificant in comparison with the vast population in 
which they are merged, that the mischief which might nave been 
apprehended, seems impossible. They arc at once extinguished in 
the ocean of mankind.* 

Then it seems that this last yeai**s study acts as a sort of safety* 
valve, and diminishes the danger ?* 

* Annihilates it entirely. Besides this, a great effect is producedi 
by the sobriety of the citizen ; nay of the student himself, after his 
metempsychosis. A man, when he is tipsy, looks at all subjects, 
and particularly political subjects, with much more enthusiasm tlian 
when he is sober. When the fumes of beer and schnapps liavc been 
dispersed, and he is once settled in private life, he finds it much 
better to pocket his wages as Referendarius, Auditor, &c., paid out 
to him by the despot’s treasurer, and wait quietly till he receives 
his ultimate promotion, than to be quarrelling with the govern¬ 
ment, and losing his money and his head for his pains.’ 

‘ Well,* said 1, getting up, ‘ I am much obliged to you for your 
information, and I feel the sagacity of all your observations ,* but 
it’s getting near dinner-time, and so I shall wish you a good moru- 
ing.’ 

^' Good morning. By the way, if you are inclined to drink beer 
to-night, I shall be happy to take you with me to the Kneipe. 
will call for you at six this evening if you choose.* 

‘ Very weU. Adieu.* 


CHAPTER VI. 


T11E LIBRARIAN POPP. 


At dinner I met Lackland, of course, and told him of my visit in 
the morning, and my intentions in the evening. He agreed to 
accompany me in the evening to the Fommeranian Kneipe, and in 
the meantime we strolled to the library. As we had both of us 
matriculated ourselves at the university, we possessed the right of 
using the books, as well as of attending any course of lectures for 
which we chose to pay a Erederick-d’or. 

The library is a tolerably large, but wholly unpretending build¬ 
ing, in the heart of the town, and is open at almost all hours. There 
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are always one or two aub-librarians in attendance, and many stu¬ 
dents of the * camel denomination,^ are usually found, immersed', 
chin deep in their lucubrations. 

ITie principle that has been adopted in the construction and col¬ 
lection of the German libraries, is a good one. They buy the cheap- 
.'cst editions that are to be had of every thing; but they buy every 
thing. Perhaps one of the main original reasons was, the shabby 
style of printing and publishing, universal in Germany ; a necessary 
consequence of the systematic and international piracy practised 
by the different states upon each other. The consequence is, that 
you find in all the university towns and in all the capitals, libraries, 
varying in number from 150,000 to 400,000 volumes, and it is very 
difficult for a mau of any science, or any profession, to find himself 
in a situation, where he has not within his reach all the assistance 
that a library could afford him for his labours. 

TTic Principal-Librarian^s Sub-Librarians’ Deputy-Assistant’s- 
Secretary’s Clerk, attended us from alcove to alcove. He was a 
fussy little man, very civil, but very important. He was, moreover, 
very proud of the library,and very well acquainted, with at least, the 
outside of the books. 

He was an odd sort of individual in appearance* but not uii- 
pleasing. His face was round, ruddy, and wrinkled, like a roast¬ 
ed apple; and his snow-white hair was parted on his forehead, and 
hung decently down over his shoulders. He wore a very light 
blue surtout, reaching nearly to his heels; and below he was im¬ 
mersed to his hips in an enormous, pair of boots with still more 
enormous tassels. The alertness with which he clambered up the 
library ladders in search of any work we mentioned, in spite of his 
age and his leather incumbrances, and the zeal-with which he could 
blow the dtist from the leaves, and fervently kiss the title page 
when it happened to be any of his favourite authors, were truly 
edifying. Hearing Lackland mention that I was an American, he 
seemed excessively delighted, and flying down the steps, upon 
whose top he was perched, at the risk of his neck, he begged 
permission to embrace me, and then toddled off in his boots to 
another alcove. Presently afterwards he returned with a couple of 
books. > 

* You have undoubtedly seen these famous productions of the 
.famous Professor Poodlebcrg ?’ said he.to me. 

*Not I.’ 

He looked aghast for a moment. * However,’ he continued, * you 
are but recently arrived, t understand, and have hardly had time 
to familiarize yourself with the works of our great philologist. This, 
.sir,* smd he, opening the first book, * is a grammar arranged on 
the principles, of what the professor calls the comparative anatomy 
<of philology; and is intended to exhibit, in a single work, the genius 
and the peculiarities of structure, and particularly the mutual and 
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iritefnational resemblances, and the differences of the Choctaw, 
Cherokee, and other prominent North American dialects/ 

Potz! sacrement!’ I exclaimed, having nothing else to sajjr. 

* You are, of course, familiar with all these languages, being an 
American,* continued he ; ^ and it will be therefore interesting to 
you to criticise and to admire the labours of our learned philologist. 
Allow me to wrap it in brown paper, and send it with the other 
works you have selected, to your lodpn^s/ 

1 was unwilling to destroy the pleasing illusion which he was 
under, respecting my own philological acquirements, and so assured 
him that nothing could afford me more unmixed gratification than 
to read that, and any other of Professor Poodlebcrg’s works. 

‘ Perhaps you would find this treatise by Professor Noodleberg, 
on the original inhabitants of America,—showing satisfactorily that 
they are descended from the missing tribes of Israel,—to be also 
worthy your attention / 

‘ Certainly, have the kindness to send that also !* 

You will perhaps think it a little strange,’ ho continued. ' that 
I am so enthusiastic on the subject of America. But you must 
know’’ that I am on the eve of a great journey. I have already my 
trunks packed at home, for my preparatory journey to Paris ; and 
after remaining a suiiicient time there to perfect myself in the lan¬ 
guages, and enjoy my share of the pleasures of that bewitching 
metropolis,* (and here the little octogenarian gave me a nudge of 
his elbow, and winked liis eye wickedly,) * I sliall proceed to Ame¬ 
rica, whither I shall take with me the money I have been enabled 
to lay by in the course of a librarian's life, buy a farm, and enjoy 
the rest of my time in peace and quietness. By the way, do you 
advise me to take out my cash in Prcdcrick-d’ors, or Prussian 
dollars / 

I told him I must take time to reflect on this important subject, 
before I presumed to advise him ; commended his plan, and beg¬ 
ged him to lose no time in making such a valuable addition to the 
transatlantic colonists. 

He then showed us other interesting works in different parts of 
the library, and amused us particularly by his chirping and viva¬ 
cious commentaries upon them. 

‘ May I be allowed the favor of calling upon you at your lodg¬ 
ings, and will you allow me the honor of exchanging addresses 
with you ?* said he, as we were taking leave of him. 

\Ve gave him our addresses, and in return he gave us a pom¬ 
pous looking card, on which was engraved, 

* The Principal-Librarian’s Sub-Librarian’s Deputy's Assistant's 
Secretary. Popp, 

* Buck Strassc.* 

‘ That’s a very nice little man,* sai^ Lackland, as we passed from 
the door ; ' but he labors under a singular delusion. He has told 
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you tliat he is on the point of 4cpartin^ for Paris,, and thence to 
America, and so he has told all his acquaintances every day foi more 
than thirty-five years. The most singular circumstance is, that his 
trunk is in reality as he telb you, already packed at home, and so 
it has been during all those tliirty-five years. He formed the de¬ 
termination of emigrating when he was a comparatively young man, 
and over since he has found some reason for deferring his journey 
from day to day, although he has no intention of giving up his 
place. It in lact amounts now to a monomania, while he remains 
perfectly sane on every other subject. 

*But here we are at your rooms, and ! scoKabenmark looking 
out of the window/ 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE KSKIFK. 


'Ihe weather being fine, the tables were ranged under the linden- 
trees in the garden of the inn, where the club held their meetings, 

I do not recollect that there was any thing peculiar in the appear¬ 
ance of tlic company, to distinguish them from the mass of Bursch- 
en, with whom the reader has, I suppose, by this time become 
familiar. There were some thirty or forty individuals present,* 
varying in age from eighteen to eight-and-thirty, and all wearing 
the club cap, and club favor in their button-holcT Eacli had mous- 
tachios, ciich had pipes, and embroidered tobacco-bags, and each 
had a great glass of beer before him with a plated cover. They 
sat together in little knots, and conversed on tlie everlasting sub¬ 
jects—duels—drinking—dogs—beer— Rhenish—schl^crs, and 
printed pipes. 

* By the way, Rabenmark,* said my old acquaintance, Bumm- 
berg, whom 1 had just recognised ancl greeted, * did you hear of 
the issue of Salymaura’s Paukerci, yesterday V 

* Yes at the hrst gang, he received a cut across the cheek, reach¬ 
ing from the end oAhe eyebrow to the cliin.*' 

* How many stitches V 

* Nineteen, I believe, but besides that the tip of his tongue, which 
happened unluckily to have been thrust into his cheek at the mo¬ 
ment, was taken off also—liowcvcr, that goes for nothing, I believe! 

I may as well mention for the benefit of the uninitiated, that the 
number of stitches which the doctor makes in sowing up a wound, 
is the usual method of ascertaining its importance.* , 
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‘ Did Spoopsmann go los yesterday, with Hart*berg ? 

‘ Oh yes, and pitcli (mough he had.’ (Pech zii liaben-^' to have 
pitch,* is a student’s expression for all sorts of misfortune.) ‘ At 
tlie very second gang, liis nose was taken olF in the middle. It fell 
on the floor of course, and just as Doctor Jacobus M'as about to 
^natch it uj), that infernal poo'dle of Finkenstein’s who as ill luck 
Avould have it, had contrived to remain in the room, pounced ujmn 
it and made for the door. Jacobus followed, and a battle-royal 
succeeded. After a good deal of struggling, the doctor came off 
victor with half of the fragment as his * s])olia opima.’ He hasten¬ 
ed to sew it on, in order to secure to his patient at least three 
fjUJirters of his nose, but in the confusion of the moment, and 
agitated I suppose by his battle with the poodle, he patched it on 
upside down. The consr‘quence is, that ])Oor Spoopsmaun, w’ho had 
a very respectable accpiiline proboscis before, will make his appear¬ 
ance after his recovery, with the niost ridiculjus pug nose in the 
world.’ 

‘ Pitch, indeecd!’ growled old Durnniborg. 

* Kellner, you infernal JIancisfott, bring me another quart of 
beer !’ 

I had not been long at the Kueipe. when my old acquaintance. 
Count Tioinip A'on Toggenhurg made his appearance. Jle W’as 
dres^od with the most elaborate elegance. His scarlet cap with a 
]>:irtieularly resplendent tassel, was ])laccd jaunLily on one side, his 
long sleek hair w'as combed carerully down each side of his face, 
and his moustachios w'cre w'axcd and stiffened into an imposing ri¬ 
gidity, He "wore a new' Polonaise coat, the breast of which was 
co\ered w itli an ingenuous and elaborate lattice work of cords and 
tassels, and he was sjnoking a meerschaum, which, as he informed 
us, he had just? received a present from his cousin. Prince Toggen- 
burg-1 loher'^taufer. 

lie gieeted me warmly on entering, and told the Kellner to 
biiiig his beer and tobacco into my iieighbourbood. 

‘ i do not consider it'any impeaclimcnt to my exalted rank in 
.lie sficitil world,' said be to me in a coiifidentisil tone, * to occa¬ 
sionally indulge myself in my vnlciiand’s luxury of beer. I 
bold it to be incumbent on every nobleman to encourage ail 
real na'ional habits and peculiarities. 1 hope next winter to in¬ 
duce yon to spend a few w'ceks with me at Toggenbnrg. You will 
find there a piofusiori of Vaterland’s luxuries, but few extraneous. 
Wild-boar’s ham from Westpalilia—plovers’ eggs from Hanover 
—smoked geese from Pommerania—venison from Prussia—sau¬ 
sages from Brunswick—wines from the Rhine,—and nectar and 
beer from Bavaria—nothing else.* 

I expressed myself perfectly satisfied with such a bill of &rc, and 
the genei'al conversation proceeded. 

* I hear that Ulrich, the innkeeper, has procured several casks 
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of Oassel March beer.— ig it true, Dummberg?* asked a fox of 
the veteran. 

* Yes—but not so good as the l^ast; and in fact, Mie Cassel beer 
is not worth the trouble. When 1 was a ibx, it was held a point 
of honour with the acniors of the respectable clubs, when they 
were oil the eve of a ^land cummecz, to send a deputatiou to 
Munich, or to Wurlzburgat least, with full pleiiipdl^ntiviry powers 
to taste and to purcliasu an iiideiiuite quantity of the best beer to 
be tuund in all llavaiia. Yes/ he continued, while a glow ot vir¬ 
tuous enthusiasm lighted up his lace ; ‘ yes, I have niyselli when 
con-scuior of ‘his very club, been appointed to head a deputation 
of forty-five cliitts fioin Goiiitigeii, Heidelberg, and other univei- 
aities, to proceed, at the expense of a liiiid expressly piovidcd for 
the purpose, to (.'assel, Wurlzbiirg. and Munich, and to pmehase 
fifty Casks at each lity fur each society—filty casks !’ he conclud¬ 
ed, hainmeiiug wit,h his fist on the table. 

A lew niunnur of generous atul sympathetic admiration ' ran 
round the asseiiihly. 

* Alas!—times are sadly altered; the tastes of onr students 
are dege.ieiating. Never shall 1 sec an university as I recollect 
Gdltiiigeii tvienly yeais ago/ concluded Duinitiberg, with a 
sigh. 

And so theconveisation went on, and the beer went off—qiiait 
after quart; and as the fiiines ascended to-the head, the conver¬ 
sation heciiine murerhoisteruiis, and the diinking songs and chorus- 
ses went gady runnd. 

Ill the conise of the evening, a student, who sat nearl;^opposite, 
requested 'rriimp to iutrodiice him to me. 

* Yon will excuse the liberty,’ said he, when the favour was 
accoidcd him,—‘ but 1 heard you weic an American,'and i wished 
to ask after some near acquaintances who have been there ior 
ten years, and ot w hom you, doubtless, have heard.’ 

* Their names V askeii I. 

* Zinzinduiff.’ 

* 1 baldly recollect any one of tliat name iii my part of the 
country, lii what province do they linppen to reside V 

' I am not sure ; but it is either lirazil ur Llueiius Ayres,’ was the 
reply. 

* Ah, indeed,’ said I, * I do not happen to have met ihera very 
lately.; btitin my next letters, I shali not bii Ito make inquiries, and 
have no doubt i shall be able, when 1 receive the answer, to affoid 
you the most satisfactory iiiloimation.* 

‘ i -shall be exceedingly obliged to you,* gmvely returned my 
new acquaintance ; ‘ allow me to drink to you half a quart of 
beer.* 

In the meantime the company had become all more or less 
tipsy, and Trump among the' rest. He proposed to drink Schmol- 
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Irs, or Brotherhood with me. and of course, I was but too happy to 
avail myscU of so distinguished an honour. 

‘ Few—very few are the persons/ said he with great dignity, 
* whom I am' willing to admit to the inlitpacy which ‘ Du and Du* 
expresses. Out of my own club, f believe there are not six per¬ 
sons ill the university with whom I am on these terms of* fami¬ 
liarity, and of the whole number, yon are the only one to whom 1 
have proposed this mark of friendship ail the rest have made 
their advances to me. But you are a stranger—you are an Anie- 
lican, and 1 rejoice that rny rank allows me, occasionally, the pre- 
vileoe of extending my hand without fear of repulse or ingratitude ;* 
and so saying, Count Trump Von Toggenbnrg drank what was left 
in his gla<is, and then, grasping me by tbe hand, kissed me fervent¬ 
ly on either check. 

* And noo', my friend and brother,* lie continued let me advise 
you not to confine yourself exclnsivelv to the society of students. 
Believe me the society of the wits and beauiicseven of this city,is not 
wholly unworthy the attention of a strangerand 1 am very sure if 
you are inclined to make the expeiiincnt, that you will not be the 
less favourably received by being introduced under the auspices of 
<'omit Trump Von Toggenbnrg and as he concluded, he placed 
his hand empatincaliy upon Ins breast. 

‘ I shall be excessively obliged to yon/ T replied; * for so great a 
favour : are their any conversaziones or balls at pres,ent V 

* The gay season has hardly commenced but in the meantime, 
you cannot dobeUer than to attend the aesthetic tea parties of the 
Fran Von Rnmpleslern, which take place every Wetlncsday evening. 
By the way there will be one to-moirow*'—shall I hav^ the pleasuie 
of introd(icing you /’ 

‘ Most willingly,’ said I. * I shall hold myself in readiness.* 

* You must know, man cher amie' continued Trump, who always 
tiled to t%ik Fieiich when he was tispy, * that I am not always oc¬ 
cupied * o faire le tapogeur ; on llie contrary, I have many 
moments of deep feeling—many hours of pure and strong senti¬ 
ment. Yon a>e probably, not aware that I am in love.’ 

And so Trump whom beer had rendered tender and sentimen¬ 
tal, began confidentially to discourse to me about a iovc-affutr of 
his, which, in its course ahd termination, afforded me some 
amusement, and which I shall have occasion in the course of these 
pages to lay before the reader. 

Yon must know, mon brave, that the house of Tiump Von 
Toggenbnrg is a little leducecl in its resources ; and it is a natural 
consequence of the scrupulousness with which its members have 
followed the rule in all noble families, of breeding in-and-in. As it 
is not in our power to increase our fallen fortunes by trade, I have 
at length come to the determination that it will not be derogatory 
to my rank, to ally myself to some wealthy female, whose family is 
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not eaual to mine, but who will be sufficiently illustrious by the 
splendour which will be reflected upon her by me,* 

* Have you any sUch person in your eye ?' 1 enquired. 

* You shall see. After due deliberation, and communing with 
myself, as well as mature consultation with the various branches 
of iiiy family, I at last decided on a lady, and was already 
making preparations for my marriage, when a new and most unex> 
pected obstacle presented itself. 

* And that was-’ said I. 

* The lady would not have me !* 

* But of course you were not deterred by so trifling a difficulty. 
By the way, you have not told me the name of the lady.’ 

‘ It was a certain Miss Pottphar,’ he replied, ^ the only daughter 
of the wealthy Jew banker, Potiphar. The father has the imperti¬ 
nence to oppose himself to the match, and insist upon his daughter 
marrying a damn’d fellow named Maccahseus, a mei chant of his 
own tiibe.—Conceive the eflVontery Of the fellow !’ continued 
Trump, with a glow of virtuous indigiiation on his face. * After I 
had made up by own mind—after 1 had resigned myself to the dis¬ 
grace of contaminating the pure ichor of the Toggenbiirg with his 
uainu’d Jewish blood,— to think of the sausage-hating scoundrel's 
not jumping at the ofler! However, the daughter is in love with 
me, I believe, and I shall have her in spite of the father. By the 
way, they will be to-morrow at Madame de Rumplestern’s, and I 
shall introduce you to her.' 

Soon after this, it had become late, and the company being near¬ 
ly dispersed, Lackland and I took our way homewards. As 1 ap¬ 
proached my door, I perceived some one se.ated on the steps. 1 
could not divine the cause. On ascending the steps, 1 perceived 
linbenmark, who was slightly drunk. 

* What the deuce are you doing here V said I. ‘ Why don’t you 

come in I 

* No, 1 thank you; 1 have business here,’ was the answer. 

* Is it so impoitant, that it cannot be delayed ?’ 1 asked. 

* Yes ; I am catching.’ 

* (hatching !—What is catching ?’ said I. 

* 1 will show you presently. Wait a little.’ 

1 waited a few minutes, and then we peiccived a tall student ad¬ 
vancing leisurely towards us on the same side of the way. * There's 
another !—he will do. You shall see me catch him and so saying 
llabcninark waited till the stranger was nearly abreast of us, and 
then suddenly thrusting out his leg, tripped him over. The student 
rolled ill the gutter, and then sprang furiously to his feet. 

* Diirntier Jiingen !’ he roared. 

* Inlainous Handsfott!’ replied Rabenmark. 

‘ You siialjhear from me to-morrow,’ and off he rushed. 
'Goodnight,* said Rabeuma)k,and then turning to me,be con- 
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tinued ; * This is what I call catching. It is a little invention of 
niy own. 1 have caught seven this evening—very simple, yon see, 
and very little trouble. Good night.' 

* Sleep well,’ said I, and retired to my chamber. 


CHAPTER VIIl. 

AN AKSTIIKTIC TEA-PAttTY. 

I HAVE carefully abstained, in this part of my memoirs, from be¬ 
ing the hero of my own work. It is my purpose, lor the present 
at least, to carry out this plan. The events which I bave detail¬ 
ed in the first book of tiiis little autobiography could not fail to 
]>roduce their effect. With time, however, the effects were less 
visible, not because., they had been effaced from the surface, but 
because they had sunk below it; and at the period of which I now 
write, and which, as nearly as I can ascertain, was about a year af¬ 
ter the death of Vassal Deane, I had attained an outwaid calm, 
very different from the dull melancholy with which 1 had been 
previously affected. 

During this portion of my life, although personally engaged at 
times in certain turbulent, and (as it will in the sequel peihaps ap¬ 
pear to the reader) not very commendable transaction.s, I was, m 
all matters of the heart at least, a spectator, rather than an actor. 

Would that [ hatj remained so during the whole period of my 
exile; but it is unnecessary to anticipate what it will soon enough 
be my duty to record. 

I wisli accordingly, for the present, to interest the reader rather 
in others than in myself, and I shall therefore, while detailing 
whatever may seem worth preserving of my adventures, lay an at¬ 
tachment, as a lawyer would say, on all the sympathy he might 
otherwise have placed at my disposal in sentimental matters, for 
the benefit of others. 

On the afteinoon succeeding our visit to the Pommeranian 
Kneipe, I had been walking in the neighhouihood of Gottingem 
I was returning about dusk through one of the most elegant streets 
to keep my appointment with Trump, when, as I passed und^r 
the balcony of a large and respectable-looking house, a bunch of vio¬ 
lets dropped upon the pavement at my feet. I looked up, and 
just distinguished a female lace at the window immediately over 
the balcony. She placed her huger on her mouth, shook her head 
playfully and vanished. 

* Doniier wetter !’ said 1 to myself. 
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Tlie street was one of the most elegant in the town, and the 
lioiise particularly imposing in its appearar.ce. I was sadly puz¬ 
zled. 

1 rang at the street-door. A servant in livery presented himself/ 

‘ Who lives here ?’ I asked. 

‘ The Aiilic-councillor, Privy-councillor Baron Von Poodelberg, 
was the reply. 

‘ The devil !’ I muttered. * What ! not Professor Poodleberg?’' 

‘ At your seivice,’ said the lackey. 

* Does the house belong to him. 

‘ Certainly.* 

* He has probably a large family then,’ said I. 

* Oidy one daughter.’ 

* But be has a wife V 

‘ Joan V^on Poodleberg has been dead for some years. Old 
Mrs. Meeischauni, who has lived in his family some sixty years, is 
housekeeper and manager.* 

* Is the. Professor at home?’ 

* He has just diivenont.* 

* Thank you—1 will call again,* said I, and turned away from 
the rloor. 

* One thing is certain,’ said I to myself, as I thrust the violets 
into my button-hole, and strutted homewards, ‘ I have made a con- 
rpiest of somebody; but whether it is the Prolessor’s daughter, 
P'laulein Poodlehero-, or old mothc/ Meerschaum, llie house keeper, 
time must show. Perhaps, after all, it is only one ol the house¬ 
maids.’ 

‘ 1 had, however, no time to specnlale further on the subject, for 
it was necessary to get ready f»n' Frau Von Rumplestern’s conver¬ 
sazione. So, with a determination to investigate the subject 
thoroughly us soon as an opportunity ottered, I dismissed all 
thoughts of it for the present. 

ft was late when 'f’rurapand I made our appearance at the party. 
A smail boy took our cloaks in the pa.ssiige, and went forward to 
uniioiiiice ns. 

* His Excellency Count Trump Von Toggenburg, and his friend 
and I'lxcellencv Baron V^on Morton !’ bawled the errand-boy at the 
bottom of the staiis, to the man-servant in livery at the top. 

* Count Trump Von ToggenViurg, and Baion Von Morton! 
echoed the servant in livery, and a dead silence succeeded the buzz¬ 
ing ami hiiiriiniiig which we had heard from the saloon, iu the 
midst of which we marched into the room. 

It Was a saloon of tolerable dimensions and neat appearance. The 
floor was, of course, without a carpet, and well polished. The 
curtains were of red taffeta. The chairs and sofas were covered 
with a sort of striped woolen material, and the rest of the furni- 
turu was ofdaik polished oak. An Albert Durer, and two or three 
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of Litcais Cravaeh’s portraits g;nrnishcd the walls, and a plaster 
cast or two IVoin the ancient models stood in the different corners; 
a knot of men and women of all ages, with tea-cups in their liaiuis, 
surrounded a chair placed on an elevated platibrni. The chair was 
at the moment without an occupant, but seemed to have been just 
vacated. 

Frau Von Rumplestern moved out from the little crowd on our 
announcement to leceive our obeisance. She was a short, pursy 
little body of fifty, with a red face, a brocaded gown, and a remark¬ 
ably ugly cap. 

‘Allow me to recommend to you, gracious Madame de Tlumplc- 
stern, my particular and distinouished friend, Baron Von Morton!’ 
said Trump, with agieat Hoirisli. 

‘ Deliglited to make the acquaintance of any one who has the 
honor to be a fiiend ol Count 'rrunip Von Toggenburg !’ said Frau 
Von Rum|)le^telu. * Have you Inward lately ftom your giaciotis 
father, (?ount Trump Von Toggf:nljmg ?’ ' 

* He is at present in Silesia, on a visit to onr relation. Prince 
lluhenst-aufer ! Have you had much literature, this evening ?' 

‘ Piotessor Funk has done us the favor to read us a passage 
from his new tragedy, but as it was only ten lines in length, of 
couise there was not much time consumed.’ 

‘ He has been some time engaged upon this tragedy, has he 
not?’ 1 enquired. 

‘ Twenty-live years of intense labor has been emploved upon it, 
and he has as yet completed but two acts and a half. He, how¬ 
ever, hopes to complete the remaining two and a hail in ten ycara* 
And after all,’ said the lady eiUliusiusticaliy, ‘ thirty-five years is 
but little time to sp^nd on so vast and so immortal a work ! 

‘ i have heard tliat it was in the classical taste, but 1 must beg 
to be mioimcd of the subject of the plan.’ 

‘ Ah ! you have a great pleasure to come,’ said tlie Fraii, ‘ but 
yonder is Piofcssor Funk, Ictus walk forward, and [ will introduce 
you to him.* 

'fhe great dramatist was standing near the reciting chair, 
which he had recently vacated. He was a thin, plenretical look¬ 
ing man, upwards of fifty in appearance, with a palid, unhealthy 
face, large spectacles, and very grey hair, parted on the Ibiclieiiij 
aud hans^iug wildiv down over his slioiildeis. 1 observed that his 
coat was botli rusty and du-ty, and his black woisted stockings 
were lull of holes. It seems to he doub;.ful whether he had any 
linen ; but he wore a very ample shirt-bosom of black silk which 
answered the pui‘po<e of a shirt, aud 'saved washing. He was 
altogether what is called a very interesting man, and was sur¬ 
rounded by half a dozen admiring old ladies. 

As we approached, 1 observed that he was descanting to his 
respectable audience, on the superiority of his tragedy to any other. 
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modem or ancient. I could not have selected a more favourable 
moment, and accordingly after Frau Von Riimplestern had carried 
me through the form of an introductii n, 1 remained a silent listener. 

‘I first conceived the plan,* said the Professor, *oh what my 
modesty lurbids me to call my immortal work, when only ten years 
of age. I, however, did not put pen to paper till I 'was twenty, 
and since then, I have been diligently employed upon it. It will 
be a grand jubilee, when, the remaining portion is tinished and the 
labors of a life crowned with success.’ 

*Gieat indeed !” said the six old women, enthusiastically. 

* You must excuse the ignorance of a sti-anger,’ said 1, * but I 
have but lately arrived in these regions, and have not had the ad¬ 
vantage of becuining acquainted uith tlie name and design of your 
work. Great indeed was my inortiiication on aniving, to hud that 
1 had missed hearing the passage you have done us the honour to 
read.’ 

‘ In compassion for your loss, which it must be confessed was 
excessive,’iniidestly re)oiiied Funk, ‘I will in a few woids state 
the design of iriy tragedy, or rather, to spe.ik more correctly, my 
dramatic poem; for although, 1 have no doubt that the various 
theatres in Germany will be most anxious to represent it, yet it 
can hardly be called a tragedy in the modern sense of the term. 

‘My tragedy of * Vulcan Degraded,’ is an attempt to revise the 
Grecian drema. Vulcan, yon may probably be aware, if your 
education has not been neglected, (but yon come from a barbarous 
coiiiltry, and excuses are to be made lor you/ continued Funk, 
who considered an liahitiinl impertinence to be a privilege either 
of his genius, or of his imbecile physical conformation—* Vulcan, 
according to the most received accounts, endeavoured to liberate 
liis mother, who had been chained to a post in heaven by Jupiter, 
her husband, as a punishment for her obstinacy. The father of 
gods, seeing the attempt, kicked Vulcan dowm from heaven. He 
fell for nine days, and at lust alighted in Lemnos, where the in¬ 
habitants, seeing him in the air caught him in their arms. Now the 
onlv liberty I have taken with the histoiv, is to shorten the dura- 
tion of his fa I from nine days to one; and you see at once the 
sublime simplicity of the whole plan. The action is the kicking of 
Jupiter, and the consequent falling of Vulcan, both of which as 
they arc in reality only parts of the same proposition, may be na¬ 
turally cumpiessed into one and the same act. The unities are, as 
you may see, admirably preserved. In the first place, the unity 
of time—exactly one day;—the unity of place—you will obseive 
that tile scene is intenueil to represent heaven, earth, and the 
intermediate space. Above is Olympus,—personages, Jupiter^ Ju¬ 
no, Vulcan, and a chorus of gods and goddesses Jupiter, and the 
chorus are naturally stationary from choice, so that they give me 
no trouble. Juno, who might be inclined to change her position. 
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is carefully chained to a post. Vulcan, of course, in failing from 
heaven all the way to the earth, roay be supposed to violate this 
second unity; but as he is to represent the third unity, or the unity 
of action he may be excused for the little inipropriety towards the 
second. The devil is in it, if in making a man fall all the way from 
heaven to earth, (a journey of nine days according to the usual 
calculation,) I may not allow him to change bis position V said 
he, appealing to ins audience. 

‘ Quite light, quite right, M r. Professor !’ saki the old women. 

*'i'hiis you see,* he continued, * the whole slate of the scene. 
Above is Olympus—Juno silting—Jupiter kicking—Vulcan falling. 
Ill the centre, Vulcan falling—tailing—falling. At the bottom, 
the inhabitants of l.enmos looking np with outstretc ed arms all 
w'aiting to catch the god, and be instinoted in liorse->hoeing. 
This hiings me to the third unity or the unity of action, whidi you 
see is perfect, and might at picvisnre bo compressed into an iiistnit. 
It is dimply—Jupiter kicks—Vulcan fulls—the Lemnians catch— 
and all is over.* 

* It seems ustonishing that a plot so simple in appearance, 
should ief|nire intense labor, and so many yeaij* ?’ said 1. 

* Astonishing only to the ignorant,* saiti ilie Profes'^or, politely ; 

* but on the least reHection the ten thousand dilTiculties will present 
themselves. For instance, I have been ten yeais wilting the mono- 
logiie or soliloquy of Vulcan which he utters in liilliiig, and which 
in itsell will occupy one act; as he is the principal personage in the 
drama, he ought cerlainly to speak more than any ; but as the 
drama opens with his departure from Olympus, and closes with 
his arrival at Lemnos, no one of the other diamatis pcisonas 
could hear a word lie said. It would of course, then, be super* 
fluous and a violation of the rules to make him utter any thing 
worth hearing. How do you think I get over thisditliculty ?* suii 
he to me in a tiinm|)hant manner. 

* 1 suppose you make him talk nonsense!’ said I. 

* Psha—pslia!’ resumed Fiiiik impatiently,*! make him talk 
nothing but interjections! Five years was I employed in devising 
this solution of my difficulty, and five more in carrying it into 
effect; and now, that it is done, it seems simple enough on look¬ 
ing back upon it. In effect, what could be more natural than Ibr 
a person of Vulcan’s disagreeable situation to vent his various 
emotions of hatred, rage, lear, misery, despair, hope, joy. in a 
series of exclamations. But I assure you, it was a great difficulty 
to find all the interjections necessary to show the various shades, 
deepening at first from rage to despair, and then gradually and 
^intly heightening as he perceives assi^tance awaiting him on 
earth. I, in the first place, collected all the interjections, of all 
the Grecian poets, which I made four pages of !* 

The pedantry of the Professor became at last (as Dogberry says) 

VOL I. V 
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* most tolerable and not to be endured/ so 1 turned on my heel and 
sought amusement elsewhere, 

'I'he aesthetic party had become more numerous. From drinking 
and talking literature, they had taken to qiiardrilles and waltzing, 
and the company had been reinforced by a number of young and 
pretty women. 

* Who is that old gentleman with the star on his breast, and 
half a dozen orders in his button-hole V asked 1 of Trump. 

* He, with his hair so nicely powdered, and so respectable a 
paunch V 

^ Yes, talking in an authoritative kind of tone to that pretty 
girl!’ 

* That is the celeberated Professor Von Poodleberg I’ said Trump. 

' And the pretty girl V said I, eagerly. 

* Is his diinghter !’ 

* Ho, ho !’ said 1 to myself, * I am on the scent already :* so I 
lounged towaids them, cast a most mysterious glance at Miss Pood- 
dlcberg, uud then requested Trump to introduce me to her lather. 

He agreed to do so presently, but left me fora few niiiiutcs, dur¬ 
ing which 1 couliuucd to cast sundry mysteiiuus and passionate 
glances at Fiaulein Vuii Puodleheig. 'Hie young lady took no 
notice of them, however, but looked at me as carelessly, as if she 
bad never heard of my existence. 

I determined I would si<‘|t the mystery, in one way or another, 
and sodetc mined to gain ndtiiis>ioii to the house. Tiiinip soon 
made his appearance, and we approached the rainoiis Fio'essor. 

* Allow me to lecernnieiid to you, baron Von Poodleberg, a 
young American, who has heard and already cornmenced study! ig 
^iir Tarnoiis work, and is impatient lor an iiitroduclion to you?* 
said Trump Von Toggeubei g, 

The great man nodded his head with all the di'>iuity of 
Jupiter, and asked me how lung 1 had been in (jermany. 
We engaged in a most iiiterestii>g conversation, and in. the 
mean time Trump disai peared. I expressed my inclination to 
attend his course of lectures, assured him c( my intense admiration 
for his great woiks, and talked a whole string of unmeaning gib¬ 
berish, which I told him was the Nnrrngansett language. He 

J irofessed to iiiidurstaiid it, although iniperlectly, as his attention 
lad been conhiied to the Choctaw, the Chicopee, and tlie other 
dialects conuyeted with his work, in the end, the Professor was 
80 much pleased with mv apparent admimtion that he concluded 
the coiiveisation by inviting me to supper a lew nights afterwards. 
This was w hat 1 wanted, and that business concluded, 1 turned to 
look urouud tiie room. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THREE HEROINES. 

1 REMARKED at oHcc three pretty creatures of very di0eTent styles 
of bemity. 

‘Who is tlmt tall (lark girl. Trump?’ 

Who? She that is waltzing with a little.sneaking, bald-headed 
man?' he replied. 

' Yes : a fat vulgar-looking man is just whispering to her T 

*She! why, Avho do you think it is?* 

* How should I know ?’ 

* Why, my dear fellow, that is Miss Potiphar, and in one glance, 
you have here luy whole family party. The lady is my Judith, 
my Jewish Juno, The little bfackgiiard that is dancing with her, 
is Maccahaeus, a money lender, ami a friend of her father; and the 
large greasy-looking plebeian whom you just saw speaking to her, 
is old Potiphar himself’.* 

* But you seem to be paying your court very negligently?* 
said I. 

‘ Oh, I have had a quarrel with her father, and our courtship is 
carried on for the present in secret. It is for this reason that I feel 
certain of success. Now that there is a mystery thrown over the 
whole course of proceedings, her romance is awakened, and I shall 
soon persuade her to marry tnc in spite of the whole synagogue. 
Go and waltz with her, and talk to her of me I’ 

M iss Potiphar was tall. Her feature's, although very Jewish, 
were very handsome. Her black hair was arranged simply in front, 
and braided at the hack of her head into one heavy fold, through 
which a cataract of curls was allowed to fdl nearly to her shoul¬ 
ders. Her eyes were long and black as death ; her nose w.is of 
the handsomcsl Hebrew cut, slightly aquiline, but thin and ex- 

{ )n'ssive ; her mouth was a thought too large, and the lips might 
lave been a trifle thinner; but as the teeth were sqow, and the 
lips coral, it w.ns a beautiful mouth after all. The dark shading 
on the upper lip was rather too decided; but you forgave it when 
you saw how it harmonized with her long lashes, and her glossy 
hair. Her figure was certainly superb, and the rounded luxu¬ 
riance of the outlines, and the majestic fullness of the whole deve¬ 
lopment, accorded well with her Eastern origin. 

Her hands, it is true, were neither very small nor very white, 
but they were well formed; the nails were symmetrical and rosy, 
and the colour corresponded with the clear olive of her complexion. 
Her feet, like her hands, miglit have been smaller, but they were 
well shajied, and she dancecl like a Miriam. 

N 2 
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X was» on the whole, not astonished, that the prospect of in¬ 
heriting fifty thousand rix dollars per annum, in addition to the 
^rsonal charms of the fair Judith, were a sufficient inducement 
to Trump to mix his pure Gothic blood with that which formerly 
flowed in the veins of the Maccabeean kings. I was curious to 
find if the charms of her mind were equal to those of her person, 
and accordingly, in the pauses of the waltz, I entered into conver¬ 
sation with her. I soon discovered that she was a tool. 

The little Fraidcin Poodlehurg was n very different kind of 
beauty. She had dark chestnut hair, which in the snn, was almost 
golden ; hazel eyes, with a bewitching wickedness of expression, 
and very delicate and oxpre-sive features. The style of her face, 
joined to the fanciful and antirpie character of her dress, gave her 
the look of an old-fashioncil German picture. She wove a dark 
Velvet boddico, nicely fitted to her plump and symmetrical little 
figure, with a dress of tawny satin. A veil of black lacc was fas¬ 
tened to a high tortoise-shell comb at tbe crown of her head, 
and hung gracefnlly down about her neck and siioiilders. The 
sic ves of her jacket reached to her elbow, and a fold of exquisite 
lace embellished the roundest and whitest arms in the world. I 
soon discovered that she was no fool. She was very sprig litly, 
very poetical, and very coquettish ; bnt, I was informed, was lies- 
poratcly though secretly, attached to a young gentleman named 
Puppenheiin, who was not present, and wlioin I had never seen. 
Why the \ .ence she should ailso make love to me in secret, and 
how she could iTianage to preserve her composure so perfeciiy in 
my presence, 1 could nut imagine—1 was more puzzled than 
ever. 

But by far the loveliest woman in the room, and one of the 
handsomest I ever saw in the world, was they bung Countess Ber¬ 
tha Wallenstein. 

She was leaning on her father’s arm, ns I finisl’.ed my conversa¬ 
tion with the little Poodicherg, and I was struck at once with the 
distinguished and superior air of father and (Uiiightor. 

Count Wallenstein was a colonel, wlio had served in the wars of 
the imtnortal Frederick. He was a iniddle-agcil man, of a tall, 
portly, and commanding figure ; and one empty sleeve pinned to 
the breast of his niilitary coat, sho'^ed that he had not escaped 
unharmed from the many campaigns l.c had been engaged in. He 
was military commandant of the town, and of a stern and unyield¬ 
ing character. 

His daughter was, as T have said, eminently beautiful ; perhaps, 
however, if there was any one charm which characterised her at 
first sight, it was her look of blood. You could no more mistake 
her thoroi|gli-hrcd air, than you could that of an Arabian filly. 
Every movement, every feature, ever limb proclaimed u. She was 
tall and Uthe, and though not at all deficient in m hon point, her 
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motions were as light and graceful as an antelope’s. Her face 
was of the highest Saxon beauty, and the features all exquisitely 
regular. Her complexion was of the most Teutonic purity, and 
the colour came, vanished, and champed at a thought, beneath the 
smooth and wonderful whiteness of her skin. Her hair was of the 
palest golden hue, and of the most delicate texture. She had large 
grey eyes, whose colour nnght have been too hght for expres>ioii 
had thev not been relieved by very tong and very daik lashes. 
Her under eyelashes were the longest and thickist I ever saw, and 
1 believe wine the cause of much of the heaiity of her expression. 
Such lashes were very iincuniinon in a blonde, and the eH'cct seem> 
ed to be the greater from their being so unexpected. 

AltogeHier Bertha Von Wallenstein was wort by of her name, 
for her fathiM' was, I believe, collaterally descended from the great 
Duke o( Fiiedlaiul. 

The evening was drawing to a close. The seven baronesses 
PiifieiKlorlj had indulged us with snnos and iniisie of ail kinds. 
Professor I'link had been prevailed upon to recite again the last 
ten lines of his Iragetlv, and 'rrninp Von roggenlniig had nearly 
finished his stolen Hirialiun with Judith, and 1 was thinking sen- 
ously of retillng. 

As 1 appiuached the door of the saloon, I heard a soft and gentle 
voice litter the woids, ‘ Yon will not forget, deaiest O to?’—ainl a 
voice that soninled fiinihaiiy to me, replied,—‘ In ten days—only 
ten davs, my own Be lira.’ I turned to look at the lovei’i', and saw 
Beitha Walleiiste II and Otto Vuii Rabeniiiai'k ! 

1 never saw such a traiisfnmatioii in a hiiniaii being, and for an 
instant could not believe niy eyes. It was, indeed, fox Rabeniiiark, 
but instead of the savage, iiiicoith student, I £uw au elegantly 
dressed young iioi>l(?m iii, of peculiarly graceful mamiei's, and dis¬ 
tinguished address. Mis hair was curled and arranged iu a be- 
coiiiiiig manner, and his graceful and very handsome figure was 
displayed to the greatest advantage in a rich and w'ell-f.ishioiied 
suit. He woieliice iiiffles, and a magnificient solitaire; a cheapeau, 
in the pievail ng mode, was under his aim, and a small court'Sword 
was at his side. 

Suddenly 1 perceived the father of the lady approaching, and 
bis ffice wore an aspect of niiusnal severity. 'I'lie pair clasped each 
other’s hands, and exchanged a passionate look, and then the 
daughter left the morn on the arm of her father. 

* Pran Von FimkendorfT’s laiitein stops the way!* bawled the 
servant, opening the df\or. 

* Madame Poppenstein’s lantern just arrived ! repeated he, re¬ 
newing the operation. 

The party was evidently breaking up.—^Triimp joined me, and 
together we made our obeisance. 

On coming down stairs, I observed a whole string of men-set- 
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vants, and somelimes housemaids, with lanterns in their hands, and 
so discovered the meaning of the servant's announcement in the 
saloon. I watched party after party of ladies wrapping themselves 
In their cloaks, and then, precederl by their servant with the lan¬ 
tern, maich homewards through the gloom of the dimly-lighted 
streets. 

In returning home, 1 felt myself interested in these episodes, as 
it were, of the epicof iny own life. 

Here was Trump's amour with the Jewess; Rabenmark’s sud¬ 
denly di>coveicd and very sinuidar conneciioii with bertha Wal¬ 
lenstein; and this extraordinary passion which Miss Poudleberg 
secretly entertainerl lor the unknown Pa^penheim and myself. 

1 determined, if 1 could, to discover and observe the progress of 
all. As lor Trump, he had already made me his confidant, and [ 
expected the same of Rabenniaik, f!ir he had taken uccision to 
request me to be at home the next day for an hour preceding the 
time appointed for the Paitkerei. 


END or VOL. 1. 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE FERRY BOAT. 

1 HAVE placed the letters contained in the foregoing hook by 
Ihetiiselves, because they contain the introduction to the short 
<lrarna which 1 now purpose to relate. 

Early in the spring, 1777, and accordingly very soon after the 
date of the last letter, I mounted iny horse for my afternoon's 
canter. 

It was on the afternoon of Sunday, and the weather was mild 
and delicious for the season. 

On my return I stopped by the ferry-boat, and sending Praisc- 
Go<l home with the horses, 1 crossed over to * Dyers’ Island. 

I am fond of witnessing the gaiety of the lower classes, and of 
a Sunday afternoon this paradise of * the Dyers’ is as pretty loca¬ 
tion for that purpose as heart can desire. 

The island is in the centre of the river, and the view of the 
town, and the mouldering fortifications about it is very roman¬ 
tic, and very feudi^l. There is a promenade of iiiagnificicnt 
linden-trees tor loungers, a platform and a band of music for those 
who arc inclined to wait*; plenty of scats for those who arc fatigu¬ 
ed or in love, and a restaurateur for those who arc more substanti¬ 
ally inclined. The latter furnishes the ladies with lea and ginger¬ 
bread, and the gentlemen with beer and tobacco, at one grosenen 
per cent, advance upon the Prague prices. 

I had been dodging among the trees with my pipe and poodle, 
ruminating upon ^ a mass of things but nothing distinctly,’ and con¬ 
templating with much satisfaction the goo<l-naturcd gaiety of the 
Bohemian artisans, when some one tapped me on the shoulder. 

I turned round. 11 was a tall, awkward young man, with very 
thin legs, and a pair of blue spectacles. lie had a bundle of papers 
thrust almut half way into his coal-pocket, which, added to the 
spectacles and his shabby dress, gave him rather a literary look. 

He observed to me that some of his friends were about to dance 
a German cotillion, and were in want of one couple. A lady had 
been found, but the cavalier was wanting—* would I be so good?* 

I told him 1 was not fond of dancing, moreover, that it was getting 
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late, and I was just going home, lie made me a very long speech 
in reply, wliich, owing to the uncouth accent in which it, was de¬ 
livered, I did not more than half understand. The drift, however, 
as lar as I could make it out, seemed to be to persuade me that I 
was |)ai'ticularly »tbnd of dancing, that it was exceedingly early, 
and th.'it it was impossible I could have serious intentions of going 
home at present. 

As I persisted in declining his invitation, he turned short about, 
took my arm confidentially, and a«5siircd me that he cared not a 
iig for dancing himself, but infinitely preferred a short conversa¬ 
tion with me. 

lie led the w'ay accordingly to one of the benches, and as soon 
as we were seated, drew the ominous roll of paper from his pocket, 
and gravely proposed reading to me the first book of an hpic, in 
the Bohernmn dialect. 

It-was in vain that I assured him 1 knew .as much of Chinese as 
of Bohemian. It wtis no matter, the rhythm of his work was so 
oxcpiisite, that iny ear alone would furnish me with gratification 
enough, 'i’o all other objections I thought proper to make, he 
seemed provided with equally satisfactory answers. At last, I 
begged him to return at least to the * dancing board,’ and to defer 
his lecture till the cotillion was concluded. 

1 le was not more than half satisfied, but consented, on condition 
that I shoidd retract my previous refusal, and join in the dance 
myself. Anything was better than his terrible epic, and I reluc¬ 
tantly gave in. When we got there, we found they were about be¬ 
ginning without us. My shabby friend and myseUi were, how- 
"Cver, hailed with rapture, and were immediately pressed into 
the service. The company consisted principally of postillions, 
tinkers, backers’ apprentices, and other representatives of the more 
laborious classes of society, and were all in their Sunday finery, 
with nosegays in their button-holes. 

The girls were dressed out in their best petticoats, and were 
Kaunting in fine ribbons and holiday caps. Some of them were 
very pretty, and they seemed all gay and happy. I felt in a very 
philanthropic mood, and was delighted that 1 had allowed myself 
to Join ill the festive ^ccnc. 

Presently a jirctty little creature with fiiir hair and rosy lips 
bounced up to my companion, and claimed the fulfilment of his 
engagement—and directly afterwards, a fat wench with the air and 
figure of a female hippopotamus, was assigned to me as iny partner. 
1 confess that my philanthropy began to ooze away very rapidly, 
and accordingly, as soon as the creature’s back was turned, 1 bolted 
without further ceremony. 

Impelled by tho fear of pursuit, 1 ran straight through a double 
row of quiet burghers and their wivw, who were gravely smoking 
their pij^s, drinking their tea, and knitting their stockings in the 
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most gregarious anil sociable manner; overset two or three tables, 
and half a dozen bottles of beer, received two or three dozen curses,, 
and never stopped till I had sprung into the ferry-boat, which vtds 
luckily jnst starting, and ensconced myself in the snuggest and 
most distant comer. 

It was not till we were fairly under way that I felt assured of my 
safety, and began to survey my fellow-passengers. 

The only group that excited the least interest were two ladies 
attended by three gentlemen; the whole party apparently superior 
in rank to most frequenters of Dj'ers* Island. 

One of the ladies was already advanced in years; but the other, 
as far as I could judge from a pair of long dark eyes, which shone 
softly through a thick veil, was both young and pretty. 

Two of the gentlemen were Germans, whom I ha<l frcqiicntlyf 
seen in Prague, and the third was evidently an Englishman. 

This latter, I hardly know from what reason, for I had netpr 
seen him before, immediately atliacted my attention, lie was ap~ 
parenlly beyond the middle age, and with a figure slightly tending 
to corpulence, lie was dressed with the niceness and accuracy 
which invariably mark a wcU-bred Englishman ; and ilourished his 
switch and his cyc-glass with the air of a man who wishes to aj)- 
j)ear younger than he is. Uis features were regular and handsome, 
and the teeth still good. In shoft, he had the a[)pcarance of a wcll- 
])rcscrved old bachelor. His manner was su[)creilious, and his cun- 
versaiion seemed to me satirical and ill-natured. From one <»r two 
observations which fell from him, 1 decided that he washiir Dooms- 
day Gules, a gentleman of whom I had often beard but never seen. 

The boat wa-i very full, and just as wc ivcrc half way across, there 
was a cry that she was sinking. There was a confusion—in the 
midst of which some threw themselves ovcrlmard, and some wi:re 
pushed in by others. 1 fortunately rctaineckmy scut, but there were 
many in the water, and among the rest, the whole |>arty I have 
been describing. The Englishman, who could not swim, was cling¬ 
ing to the boat; one of the Germans was tissisting the old lady, who 
was his mother ; and the third was magnanimously making for the 
shore. The young lady was a couple of yards from the boat, and 
very near drowning. 

1 pointed out the whole affair to Toby, my |X)od)c ; he untlor- 
stoou me in a moment, gave me a wink, and flounced into tlie wa¬ 
ter. If I had heen a hero and a booby, I should have jumnc«l over¬ 
board of course, and [>robably succeeded in reaching the place after 
she had sunk. At any rate, it was fated that 1 should never win a 
medal from the life-preserving socict}'. 

The poodle, in thirty seconds, hail caught the lady by the dress, 
and at the same time the boat, as I foresaw, had yielded to the 
current and was close alongside of her. 

1 supported her with ati oar for an iiibtant, and theu I reached 
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out my arms and drew her into the boat. A few minutes after¬ 
wards the boat reached the shore in safety. The old lady had rc- 
cbvered, and the two Germans now busied themselves with the 
younger lady. Sir Doomsday Gules was cursing his own misfortune. 

lie sat down on a stone with the most vexed expression of coun¬ 
tenance. 

* There’s my hat gone,’ said he—* the hat that was purchased 

new the other day in Vienna, and my stick with the diamond in 
the head. Cursed folly it was, by the way, to nut a diamond in 
a cane, like these ostentatious beggars on the Continent—and, let 
me see—yes, by the Lord, my purse has gone to the bottom too! 
Fifteen Louis and a couple of crown aollars, the last of the last 
remittance from London. Curse ray folly, I say,—if I ever cross 
a ferry again, may 1 be-’ 

lie was interrupted by the wailing of a poor wretch of a woman, 
whose husband, a cobbler, had been drowned in this catastrophe. 

‘ Oh, my dear husband 1 Oh, my poor, dear, blessed, miserable 
Hans! What will become of me? Where shall I go? What shall I 
do ? Oh, my liusband! Oh, save my husband, sir!’ cried she, ap- 
])caling in her distraction to Gules. 

* Damn your husband, woman,’ said the baronet, * look at my 
coat, ray pea-green coat—the last coat that my liondon tailor sent 
me—the pea-green coat I have worn but twice, completely drench¬ 
ed, utterly ruined ! By the Lord, the infernal ferryman shall pay 
me; and I am talking cold here, too,* said he, rising from his stone, 
and advancing towards the rest of the group. 

The young lady began to revive, and as she had already two 
cavaliers, to say nothing of the Englishman, I whistled to Toby, 
and we walked quietly home. 

1 stumbled over what I took to be a bundle of clothes on open¬ 
ing the door of my apaftments. 1 lighted a candle, and cxaimned 
it, and found it to be the cfHgy of a man without a head. 

* Praise-God 1 what the devil is the meaning of this ?’ said I to 
my servant. 

‘Nothing, sir—only I have been practising.’ 

* Practising! what do you mean ?’ 

‘Nothing, sir—only you were long coming home, and I had no¬ 
thing to do, sir. So I took a coat and trousers from your wardrobe, 
and stuffed them with a little straw, sir; and then 1 tied it in the 
chair, and practised a little.’ 

* Practised what, in the name of Heaven ? 

‘ Look here, sir,’ and the red-headed scoundrel exhibited in one 
hand a double-handed sword, as sharp as a razor, while in the 
other he extended a stiiifeil nightcap with a paper mask. 

‘ I cut it off, sir, with a single blow. The father never did it 
better, and I have been out of practice a long time. Indeed, sir, 
it was a shame about Teufel and llanswurst—was it not, sii ?* 
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* Practise, indeed,* said 1,* with a slinig; * the fellow has bccu- 
practising cxccutionecring. 

* Shall I bring you your pipe and slippers, sir ? There is sonic 
of Count Trump’s tobacco left. Adolph, the Count’s man, assured 
me that his master’s two-grosschen tobacco w'as—’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, sir, and go blow the bellows in the 
laboratory.* 

‘Yes, sir; but dcxis not your excellency think it w'as a sliaine 
about Teufel and llanswurst?* And with this, my respectable 
valet marched off to the workshop. 

‘ The fellow w'ill cut off my head in his practice,’ said I to* my¬ 
self; *I wonder what Sir I)oomsday Gules would say, if any of 
his wardrobe were so lacerated as this unfortunate coat is.— 
Let me SCO, this alkali dissolved in four ounces and u half of 
—Psha! that little drowned girl had a line pair of eyes of her 
own ; I wonder if she was English ? She never spoke a word. 
How pretty she looked after her ducking. Praise-God ! Don’t 
make such an infernal noise with the bellows. Well, I may go 
and sock the philosopher’s stone as well as another. Devilish line 
eyes, certainly !’ 


CHAPTER H. 

THE OPEHA. 

It was by the ino.rcst chance in the world that I strolled the 
next evening towards the theatre. 

1 was SICK of my studies, and desirous of some relief. Letters 
from my own country had moreover occasioned me some trouble, 
and 1 went to the nearest resort for distraction. 

When I got into the theatre I was pleased to find that there was 
no person of my ac<]uaintancc present. The overture of the ranch- 
vaunted opera was played, the curtain drew up, and with the very 
first notes of the invisible songstress rny heart was varajuished. 1 
have, however, no intention of composing any rhapsodies on the 
subject. Ten years before, 1 dare say I should have become very 
romantic; as it was, I merely listened with composure, and 
felt my heart filled with very placid and very agreeable sensations. 

As to the voice, it seemed to me like a new instrument. The 
sounds were beyond and dificrent from all other melody I had ever 
heard ; and my first wish (prompted, I dai'e say, by my recent ana¬ 
tomical studies,) was that 1 might be present some d^' at a jiost- 
mortem examination of the actress. I felt sure that I should dis¬ 
cover some ucw arrangement of the larynx, or the bronchis, or the 
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windpipe, or the lungs, by which these rare and exquisite notes 
were ]>nMl»ccd. In short, my. enthusiasm, if indeed It amounted 
•to so considerable a sensation, was pure, scientific and physical. 

At last she appeared. She came forward to the foot-lamps. She 
was certainly a glorious creature. Her form was above the middle 
height, and of the most majestic and symmetrical developcment. 

llcr walk was alone sufficient to make her adorable. 1 never 
saw motions so stately and yet so modest—so lithe—so graceful— 
so feminine. There are probably never more than six women at a 
time in the world, who cun walk : in general, they shtifHc or scuffle 
or wriggle, or mince, or amble, or stride—but Minna Rosenthal 
walked, and her walk was perfection. 

As I am ncar-siglitcd, 1 had plenty of time to watch her motions, 
before she was near enough for me to examine her features. At 
last she reached the extreme verge of the stage, and stood (juietly 
with her arras folded across her breast What was my surprise in 
beholding in her the resuscitated divinity of ihc ferry-boat! It was 
she indeed; and while the tenor, a little fellow in a hero’s wig, and 
a helmet bigger than himself, w^s making love to her in a laborious 
cavatina, 1 had time to criticise her at my leisure. 

It is rather for the sake of recalling all her particular charms to 
my own memory, than in tlie hope of presenting her portrait to 
others, that 1 am willing to dwell a few moments on her appearance 
that evening. 

J well know that a brush and colours even in the fingers of Titian 
arc but feeble substitutes for the cunning workmanshi]) of nature; 
but with a pen for a pencil, and with only a palette full of recol¬ 
lections, what can I expect to produce ? No ninttcr. 

Tlie face was largo and oval. The nose, was delicate and 
straight as the Niobe’s; and the eyes stretched boldly away on 
either sldt', broad and long, and leaving space for a third between 
the deUcate but accurately determined brows. The whole cast of 
the features—the check—lip—throat, had the voluptuous fault- 
lessncss of a (^urregin’s Magdalen ; but it was, after all, the singu¬ 
lar and hariiionious discord of the eyes and hair, which it seems to 
me must have evolved that peculiar charm to which every heart 
yielded on first beholding this {Kiragon. 

The contrast of golden hair with eyes as dark as night, is as 
rare as it is beautiful, and is the secret of half the beiuity of the 
Venetian schools. AUiiougii this was otuiiiciiLly the character of 
her face, yet the si>bcr style of her costume on this particular night, 
assimilated her mure to the demure but lovely Madonnas of Perrugi- 
no and the youthful Raphael. Her dress was a red boddico, with 
a sad-coloured skirt, and her hair was smxidcd behind, and 
smoothed iqion lier forehead in broad and heavy folds. 

Although I hud been studying of late the whole theory and 
practice or colours, for,—us will hereafter ap^>cur, I had added the 
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■tine arts to my other pursuits,—yet 1 own I w.ns utterly perplexed 
by the shiftini^ hues of those luxuriant tresses. As she .»too(l in 
light, they seemed a pure, pstlc gold. She stepped back, they were 
auburn, and when fairly in the shtule, they were the. darkest 
chestnut. 

In short, she was altogether divine; and I determined incon¬ 
tinently to burn the cony I had been painting from (liorgioUe* 

The perriwig-pated rellow finished—she turned to liim. The 
music died away to a scarcely audible murmur—the house was still 
as death. She raised her melting eyes—she opened her rosy mouth 
and hardly were her lips parted, when an imjirisoncd and invisible,* 
birtl shot from her throat, and floated triumphantly and melodiously 
through the air. J swear that this is true. 

I shut iny eyes, and dctcrminctl to fall in love with licr as soon 
as possible. 

The whole evening I was in a decidedly romantic mood, but ns 
soon as I left the theatre, 1 found myself rclcpsing into my usual 
indifference, and by the time I reached my lodgings, I had nearly 
forgotten all my ontluisiaam. 1 felt provoketl with my want of 
susceptibility, and summoned Praisc-Uod and his bc^ws in no 
very amiable humour. 


CHAPTER III. 

* 

THE SOIREE. 

The next evening I went again to the theatre. I stationed my¬ 
self in the box close to the stage, and paid for all the scats, that I 
might be secure from all interruption. 

She stood on the edge of the stage. She was within a yard of 
me—she raised her eyes. Did I mistake ? or was there indeed u 
glance of recognition. Again ? there was do doubt—our eyes met. 
llcr glance was soft—l)ewildering—almost loving. And why^ot? 
After all, it would have been very ungrateful if she had forgotten 
the owner of the poodle. 

Two OF three nights after this, I went to a soir^ at Madame von 
WalldorfTs, a woman, to know whom, it was worth any nian’s while 
to expatriate himself. There was a number of persons present, and 
Minna was expected. In the mean time I conversed with the hostess^i 

Minna entered. 1 was soon after presented to her. i flattered 
myself that there was a flutter in her manner as she acknowledged 
my salute. As for me, I cannot tell why, hut 1 felt but little of the 
romance and enthusiasm that I had gotten n^^at the theatre. 
«Shc looked as beautiful, she moved as gracefully^ she spoke os me- 
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lodiously ns ever; but something adamantine within me rcsistcii 
her faseination. 

She spoke of the ferry-boat adventure, and of her gratitude, 
and I introduced Toby as the real hero. I made fun of the whole 
business, of course, but in tlic midst of it all I thought bitterly of 
another adventure, somewhat similar in its character, and which 1 
liuve rcciorded in a ]»rcvious portion of these memoirs. 

.ludging from the expression of my face, she supposed that she 
had vexed me hy her alliision to the circumstance, and soon after¬ 
ward she made licrself very amusing. 

I could of course not expect to monopolize her more than a tew 
seconds, and very soon she was surrounded by a whole regiment 
of her fKlmirefSifVriicy dragged her to the harp, they chained her 
Jiand and foot. She sung one or two little ballads, and then {)rotcst- 
cd she coul<l sing no more. While she was singing she stole two 
or three glances at me. 1 was highly flattered. At the end of an 
half hour, however, she pleaded fatigue, summoned her carriage 
and retired. 

A buzz of admiration succeeded her departure. 

* If I could only induce her to sing my Bohemian war-song, 
said somebody, taking me by the button. 

1 turned round—it was my epical friend in the blue spectacles. 

‘It would certainly be delightful. I suppose, however itwoiiUl 
1)0 necessary to instruct her first in the language.’ 

‘ Poll! she is a native Bohemian—she is a countrywoman of 
mine—1 am a Bohemian. The Bohemian physiognomy is said to 
he very peculiar. tFair hair and dark eyes are thought very hand¬ 
some—1 have fair liair and dark eyes,’ said he, taking off the blue 
spectacles, ‘and Mademoiselle Minna and 1 arc said to resemble 
each other. Do von think so?’ 

*(jod forbid,’ said I, with a shudder; and yet, by Heaven; 
when I looked at the wretch, I could not help acknowledging the 
truth of his assertion. There was certainly a very markctl resem¬ 
blances to the divine creature which loomed through the mist of his 
ugliness, like the sun through a fog. It was certainly very extraor¬ 
dinary. 1 ran away from the fellow as if he had been a Icjier. 

1 ttccosleel Madame von Walldorff, who was talking to a bevy of 
beaux. 

‘ I am glad to see you have at last surrendered at discretion,’ said 
she to me. ‘ Is not Minna magnificent?’ 

‘ Very showy, indeed, and a wonderful voice,’ I replied. 

* Ah, I knew you would come to terms,’ said she. * By the way, 

I am glad to see you patronizing my Bohemian, lluw did you be¬ 
come acfpiaintcd with him ?’ 

I narrated to her the unceremonious commencement of our ac- 
ipiaintaficc, % 

< He is au oddity,’ said she, * but he is a young man of much 
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genius. 1 have been trying to pcrsude Sir Doomsday Gules to 
make his acquaintance. By the way, you do not know Sir Dooma- 
day ?’ 

She forthwith introduced us. The baronet made me a stiff incli¬ 
nation, and then took aim at me for a few seconds with his eye¬ 
glass, as if to criticise the person whom he had deigned to be inado 
acquainted with. 1 gave him a very impudent stare in reply, and I 
fancy he recollected me and the circumstances of our recent meet¬ 
ing ; he looked sheepish for an instant, and then hung down bis 
head. He recovered his scif-jmssession, however, immediately. 

* You must certainly patronize the Bohemian, Sir Doomklay/ 
said Madam Waiidorff. * It is one of the privileges of exalted 
rank to become the friend of artists. 

' Yes, yes,’ said the Englishman, * but the fact is, it is not in 
my line just no\v, I wish it was. It is well to be friends with that 
sort of people. They arc apt to sting you if you tread upon them 
too heavily. I am not very fond of poetry niyself, however—* 

* But do you admire some of your own poets ?’ said Madania 
Walhlorff. 

* Yes—no—not exactly—some of them.* 

* I dare say you wrote yourself, sometimes,* said the lady. 

* I, gootl God! what do yon mean ? 1 write poetry I’ said Sir 
Doomsday. ‘ No gentleman writes poetry. When 1 get my af- 

adjusted 1 mean to keep a poet, if I could get a cheap one. 
I had a valet, just l)eforc 1 left England, who was very literary, 
lie was a clever fellow in his way, but he could only write prose. 
He got to be very conceited, however, and very useless; so I turn¬ 
ed him off. He was a long time out of place, and begged hard to 
come back, but be Is now engaged by a bookseller to write fashiona¬ 
ble novels. In that way he gels higher wages than I could afford 
to give him. Do yon think your Buheinlan could be taught to 
write English verse ?’ 

‘ Unquestionably. But to change the subject, Sir Doomsday, 
how came you to let little Minna take herself off so suddenly ?’ 

‘ As if I could help it—the tormenting woman 1 By the way 
shall you go to the birth-night ball next month at Vienna ?* 

* Perhaps—and you ?’ 

* Yes ; Minna is going, I believe—* 

‘ Poh, nonsense! she cannot be presented.’ 

* I shall beg the English ambassador to introduce her.' 

* He will refuse—it is contrary to etiquette altogether.’ 

* Refuse! oh no, he will not refuse. Psha, as if an ambassador had 
aright to refuse me such a request. What is the beggar stationed 
there for but to present English gentlemen and their friends. 
Contrary to etiquette, indeed i An ambassador, madanie, 1 regard 
as merely an upper servant at court 1 should as soon think of my 
butler’s refusing any of my orders as an ambassacibr.* 
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* Were y6u ever at any of the German courts ?’ saidSir Dooms* 
day to me, after concluding his choice dissertation on aniliassadors. 

* I had the honour to be once presented to Frederic of Prussia/ 
I replied. 

‘ Ah, Frederic I Frederic the Great, they call him. Dirty fellow 
I recollect him—I was never presented to him. Took sniilF im¬ 
mensely—had his waistcoat pocket lined with tin to save the trou¬ 
ble of openiug his snuff-box, Very filthy fellow!—all Prussians 
arc.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ said I, * I consider the Prussians a remark¬ 
able neat people, and the court one of the most elegant as well as 
the most accomplished in Europe. Frederic the Great is cer¬ 
tainly the greatest man of the age, and is no less distinguished for 
his literary abilities than for the prowess of arms 

‘ Yes,’ said Sir Doomsday,—* oh, 1 recollect, I have heard. He 
has gained several victories, they say—he is always in hot water. 
But [ know nothing about him—I never read the papers. lie 
wrote some farces, too, but they were all damned—‘ .lack at all 
trades but good at none.’ Voltaire humbugged him, completely— 
made an ass of the fellow. 11 was very amusing their correspon¬ 
dence.’ 

AtJ;his juncture, I saw the Bohemian making towards us, and 
as I was getting tired of the party, 1 took French leave that I might 

• W AW 

avoid him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A PANKEREI.* 

* What upon earth occasioned your singular transformation yes¬ 
terday ?’ said I to llabcnmark, as he entered my room the next 
afternoon. 

‘ There was nothing very surprising in it/ lie replied; ‘ I tell 
you I am as well aware as any one of the absurdity of my usual 
tlress, conduct, and habits, and I have told you ray reasons for 
continuing them ; but there is something I have not told you, and 
which I hardly understand why I should tell you now, except that 
I feel we arc more than common friends, although acquainted so 
short a time. You saw the Countess Bertha Wallenstein last 
night ?’ 

‘ The beautiful blonde you were speaking to just before I left 
the saloon ?’—Yes. 

‘ She is my betrothed.’ 

‘ 1 thought as much; but what an extraordinary circumstfincc 
—you, a boy of se>i)entcen—a fox. Who ever heard of a fox be¬ 
trothed ?’ ' 

‘ That is exactly what her father, old Wallenstein, is likely to 
think. He is a stern, severe old martinet, and if he takes it into 
his head to oppose our union, he will continue it out of pure ob¬ 
stinacy ; and yet what can be more unreasonable. My family is 
as ancient and noble as bis own. A descendant of the great 
Fried lander need not feel himself degraded by an alliance with a 
house whose ancestor once entertained Charlemagne with regal 
pomp at his own castle. My worldly expectations arc also very 
good—quite equal to Bertha’s, and in fact, there is no reason why 
we should not be united.’ * 

* I should, however, I own, be greatly surprised,’ I replied, * if 
you did not find the opposition from the father which you seem to 
expect. Your very commendable style of life—the impartial divi¬ 
sion of your time between drinking and duelling; your strict 
attention, in short, to the two great duties of a student’s life, must 
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render you particularly acceptable to the father of any marriage¬ 
able daughter!’ 

* Tiic fact is, my dear Morton,’ he replied, * I have given way to 
my natural impulses in these particulars,—the more willingly, be¬ 
cause we wish for the present to conceal our mutual engagements 
from (3ount Wallenstein. It is impossible, under any circum¬ 
stances, that we should be united for three or four years—a very 
short probation for us faithful Germans. Such, however, is the 
resolute and unyielding character of Bertha’s father, that nothing 
would induce him to consent to our union if he once opposed it. 
It is also highly improbable that any thing could induce him to 
regard the engagement with a favourable eye; at present we 
desire, consequently, to give him no cause to suspect that such a 
thing exists.’ 

* But wluit is to be the issue of the adventure T 

* In two years and a half I shall have completed rny tUplomadc 
studies, anti shall have gone through with niy examination; after 
which, through the influence of my uncle. Count Pa{)pcnhcim, I 
hope very soon to be provided with a diplomatic situation at some 
of the union courts. I shall by that time, also, have completed 
my twenty-first year, and have come into the possession of a 
landed estate, worth at least 5000 rix-dollars a-year. I hope, in 
the mean time, with the assistance of Bertha, to have overcome 
the resistance of old Wallenstein, and to have convinced him that 
I am, in reality, something better than the good-for-nothing 
desperado which he at present, in common with the rest of my 
ac(|uaintancc, takes me for.’ 

‘ A very feasible plan ; and in the meantime you enjoy yourself 
and your Studentenbeben (student’s life). But does Bertha ap¬ 
prove of all these doings?* « 

* Why, perhaps not exactly ; but then, you know, there are 
certainly subjects on winch women cannot be expected to form so 
correct opinions as men. As long as she knows that I am faithful 
to her, and in all things do nothing unworthy of my honour as a 
man and a nobleman, all will be well. Besides, she is not altoge¬ 
ther so squeamish as many other women on many subjects; and 
as she knows that 1 despise as much as any one the very habits of 
life which I at present sec fit to assume, she feels safe; and in my 
scrupulous and honourable fidelity to her, in body and soul, she 
feels she can confide.* 

Well, she is a very sensible woman, and I see no obstacle to 
your eventual success.* 

* None in the world,’ he replied. ‘ So now for old Kopp and 
Fizzelber^' 

As we walked towards the inn, in the hall of which the duels 
almost universally take place at such times, we continued our con¬ 
versation. 
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‘ I think you said something of an uncle Pappcnheim}’ said I, 
* By the way, is there not some one of that name at present in 
Gottingen.’ 

* Certainly—my cousin Leopold—the son of that Count Pappen- 
heim.’ 

* Is he a student ?’ 

‘ No; he made his examination last year, and is already at¬ 
tached en attendant to the ‘ foreign aifaii^’ office in Vienna.* 

‘^Then why is he not at his ])ost ?’ 

* Because he is exactly in the same scrape as myself—he is in 
love ?’ 

‘ Well, I thought I heard something of the kind. Is not the 
little Poodlebcrg the object of his affections ?’ 

* Yes ; and old Poodlebcrg opposes, because he has become so 
puffed up with his own success, that he expects to marry his 
daughter to an arch-duke at least.’ 

‘ And docs tlie gentle Ida return your cousin’s devotion ?’ 

‘ Yes ; but here we are, at Reiser’s; and I must be thinking of 
more ferocious matters.’ 

I could not help being somewhat puzzled by the whole business 
of the I'raulein Poodlebcrg, bvit hoped still that time would un¬ 
ravel the mystery; and in the mean time, we entered the ducl- 
ling-roonu 

The house wdicrc I now found myself was an inn of rather large 
size, and situated not more than a quarter of a mile from one of 
the gates of Gottingen. It had nothing in particular to distin¬ 
guish it from other inns of the same class, and the room where we 
had arrived, after ascending the principal stair-case, was simply 
the hall which was used as a dancing-room on Sunday afternoons 
by the maid-servaifts and peasants from the town and its environs, 
although on week-days it was the scene of blood and devastation. 

It was a ball of very considerable dimensions, tolerably lofty, 
and lighted by^ two windows at each end. On each side, towards 
one extremity of the hall, was a small chamber. 

As we entered, there were already some fifty or sixty sttidents 
present, of all ages, sizes, and denominations. There had already 
been several duels that afternoon ; but nothing of importance had 
taken place. 

* Do you go los this afternoon, Habcnniark ?’ said Schnepps- 
bergen. 

* Ye.s, if any of my men are here.’ 

* Who do you expect?’ said Schncppsbcrgcn. 

* Kopp and I'izzclberg are the two first on the list.’ 

‘ What! Kopp the Westphalian ?’ 

* Exactly.’ 

* Thousand donnerwetters! why, he i.s senior of the Westpha¬ 
lian club, and the best schlager in all Gottingen.’ 

It 2 
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This word sausage is a student’s expression for indifference, and 
is one of the most frequent of their slang phrases. To say such 
a thing is sausage to me, means, 1 care nothing at all for it—it’s all 
one— * Je min moqm' By the way, I may as well remark, that the 
German students^ slang is almost as copious as the language it¬ 
self, and is so totally distinct from it, that a very ample dictionary 
of it has been published. 

* So you are going los with Kopp the Westphalian,* grunted 
Dummherg, who was always present on these occasions. 

‘ Yes; at your service,’ said Kabenmark. 

* Why, he is senior of the Westphalians, and the best schl^er 
in Gottingen. You will certainly get your nose cut off,’ returned 
Dummberg. 

* Sausage I’ repeated Kabenmark. 

* Who else shall you fight this afternoon, if you get off from 
Kopp ?’ asked Trump Von Toggenburg. 

* Fizzelberg.’ 

* Fizzelberg I who is consenior of the Westphalians, and the next 
best schlager in Gottingen ?’ said Trump in dismay. 

* Sausage I’ 

In the midst of these encouraging pieces of information, Rabcn- 
mark,,nodding to me to accompany him, marched into the cham¬ 
ber belonging to the club. 

There were some dozen students there belonging to the 
Foiumcranian club. Three stood at a table, on which lay a box 
of sword-blades, with hammers, screw-drivers, and other accom¬ 
paniments of the armourer’s trade. One of them fussed up to 
Kabenmark with an important face, and held out to him a schlager. 

* There,’ said he, ‘ I nave just picked out the best blade in the 
whole box of new ones, which we have just received from Solingen. 
I have screwed it in on purpose for you. Try it.’ 

Kabenmark took the schlager, threw himself into a posture of 
defence, and cut a few .slashes in the air. 

‘ This will do for Fizzelberg; but old Kopp seems such a re¬ 
doubtable customer, that 1 must nave a look myself at the box.’ 

The three opened the chest, and displayed their collection. 
Kabenmark poked among them for a few minutes, feeling the edge 
of one, the weight of another, and at last selected one, which the 
fussy personage with the important face immediately screwed into 
the hilt. 


Kabenmark took off his coat, and prepared to undress, and 
dress himself for the conflict. Two or three other students, who 
appeared to have recently finished an affair of honour of the same 
kind, were resuming their usual habiliments. 

* Got any thing, to-day, Plattenham ?* asked Kabenmark, of one 
of them. 
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* No cuts:—^bnt that devil, Maulius, has beaten me with the 
flat most infernally.—He is a splendid schlager; but he cannot cut 
sharp/ was the answer. 

Swine for you, said Rabenmarlc. 

‘ Swine (Schweim) is the reverse of Pitch (Pech)in the student’s 
dialect, ana is the elegant expression for all kinds of good luck. 

‘ And you, Zinzendorff,’ said the fox, continuing to undress, 
* what was the result of your Pankcrei with Stole ?—It came off 
to-day, I believe?’ 

‘ Pitch enough,* was the reply ; ‘ look here, under my arm :* 
and Zinzendorff showed a small cut, about an inch long, and hard¬ 
ly skin-deep, which had, however, been found exactly of sufficient 
(unRinsions to answer the requisitions of the * Comment,' and con¬ 
sequently entailed the disgrace of discomforture on him who re¬ 
ceived it. 

llabenmark had now divested himself of all clothing but his 
shirt and trousers. The defensive armour, used in these students,’ 
duels, was now brought him. 

lie first put around his neck a stock of silk, wadded very tightly 
and nearly an inch in thickness. This effectually protected the 
throat, ana its vital arteries, from any sword-cut. Next he assum¬ 
ed the duelling-breeches. This elegant article of dress resem¬ 
bles an apron divided into two compartments, and perhaps it is a 
hyperbole to dignify it wiih the appellation of breeches. It is 
made of strong leather, padded to a great thickness, is strapped 
and buckled round the body and the legs, and reaches from the 
waist to the knees. His right arm, from the shoulder to the wrist, 
was then swathed with a kind of rope of old black cravats: and up¬ 
on his head was placed a large and wadded club cap, with a large 
leather front-piece. • 

Thus it will be seen that the only parts of the combatant left 
exposed are the face and breast j and it is consequently these alone 
that arc invariably found covered and tattooed with scars. 

Affenstein, with his sinister and noseless visage, and Schnepps- 
bergen, who were to be Rabenmark's two'seconds, had already as¬ 
sumed a sort of costume, less defensive than the principal’s, which 
is always worn by the seconds. Affenstein looked into the room, 
and observed that the opposite parties were entering—upon which 
we made no delay, but hastened to the scene of action. 

Kabenmark and his seconds marched stoutly into the centre of 
the hall, at the exact moment that Kopp and his friends appeared 
from the opposite door. Old Dummberg, who was to be umpire, 
was already there, smoking his pipe with perfect composure, and 
holding a bit of chalk between his thumb and finger. As soon as 
the combatants appeared, he stooped down, and marked off with 
his chalk the proper places and distances. A ring was formed, 
and the five were left in the centre of a circle of some forty or 
fifty spectators. 
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* Join your blades/ said Dummberg, in a sonorous tone. 

The two principals threw themselves on guard, and crossed their 
weapons. The two seconds, standing at opposite corners, did the 
same, and laid their blunt iron swords across the bright blades of 
the combatants. 

* The blades are joined,’ said AfFenstcin. 

There was a moment’s pause. 

I’he whole picture was peculiar, and would have been a fit sub¬ 
ject for Caravassio.—The costume of the students, (particularly 
the duelling costume,) though wild-looking and bizarre enough, as 
may be supposed, is, after all, rather picturesque in its effect. 

Both the combatants, and both the seconds, were tall, well-form¬ 
ed young men. 'fhe two Poinmeranians wore bright red caps, 
with broad gold bands, and their scarfs and sword-hilts were of the 
same colours. The Westphalians wore dark green and silver. 
The four had thrown themselves into warlike postures of offence 
and defence, and the word was just to be given for the commence¬ 
ment of the cotitest. 

It was after all a gladiatorial exhibition worthy the arena of a 
Roman amphitheatre ; and the aspect of the sj)eetators, wiih their 
bearded faces, singular drcsse.s, tasselcd ])ipcs, and doughty clubs, 
was in good accordance with the rest of the show. 

‘ Join your blades,’ repeated Dummberg. 

‘Joined they arc,’ responded Affcnstcin. 

‘ Los !’ roared the unqnro. 

In a twinkling of an eye the seconds withdrew their swords from 
the conjunction, and backed to the verge of the ‘ mensura.’ 

The jnincipals were left alone, with their swords crossed. 

For an instant they remained motionless, and eyed each other 
warily, bnt muhuintedly. Suddenly Ualieniitark raised his wea¬ 
pon, and making a feint at the head of his antagonist, directed a 
violent blow at liis breast. It was skilfully parried by the opposite 
party, who retorted with a .savage ‘ quart,’ which, if successful, 
would have nearly severed him in two. The fox caught it on his 
sword, with a skill which I hardly believed him capable of, and 
then becoming animated, he raised a succession of violent anti 
rapid blows, now quart, and now tierce, upon his advers iry. They 
were all parried with wonderful precision and coolness, till the last,, 
when a tremendous ‘ deep tierce’ evidently took effect. 

The seconds sprung in, and struck up the swords of the com¬ 
batants. 

‘ A hit!—I swear it was a hit!’ roared Affenstcin. 

* No hit,—no hit,—’ cried the opposite second. 

‘ Umpire,—umpire,—I appeal to you!* vociferated both parties, 
equally inflamed. , 

*I think it was a hit;—but I am not sure where.—You may 
examine/ said Dummberg, very calmly, without taking his pipe 
from hU'mouth. 
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Kopp^s second now advanced, opened the boeom of Rabenmark’s 
shirt, and searched carefully for any scratch or sign of the conflict 
—There were none visible —Affenstein did the ^ame to Kopp. It 
was then discovered that the blow had really not been parried, but 
had alighted, however, on the padded leather, just below the 
breast.—It was of course harmless, and passed for nothing. 

* Join your blades!’said Dunimberg, chalking down one gang 
on the stem of the pipe he was smoking. 

' Joined they are,’ said the seconds. 

‘Los!’ 

Away went the seconds, and furiously the antagonists renewed 
the conflict. Kopp, who, as we have already heard, was a cele¬ 
brated champion, rendered furious at having been already so near¬ 
ly wounded by a fox, now threw himself on the offensive. I trem¬ 
bled for llabeninark, for 1 knew that he was bad at parrying, and 
tliat his only chance of success with his present adversary was in a 
desperate and furious attack. lie was, hovsever, now obliged 
to act on tlie defensive, and he stood his ground at first very 
well. 

Kop]) followed him up with tremendous ferocity. Now he 
struck half-a-do/en <[uaris in rapid succession,—then an unex¬ 
pected tierce wovdtl nearly throw the fb,\ ofl’ Ids guard,—and then 
be alternated all kinds of blows in tbc most bewildering and 
annoying manner. 

I perceived that the dexterity of 1113 ' friend was nearly exhaust¬ 
ed, and expected every instant to sec him stretched upon the floor. 
At last, Kopp aimed a prodigious blow at llabcnmark’s head. It 
came within a (piarter of an inch of the frontlet of the cap, be¬ 
fore Rabenmark snecd ded in beating it off with a desj)crate and 
successful b!ick-han*led stroke, 'riie f().\, now thrt)wiug himself 
entirely off his guard, rushed wildly upon Ids adversary. lie beat 
down his sword before he had time to recover his posture of dc- 
fc'ice, and with one last, violent and tremendous efiort, ho struck 
at his adversary’s head. It was unexpected, and too late to parry; 
the blow alighted full upon the cheek of the enoirjy. Its force 
was prodigious; the Westphalian, stunned and blinded, staggered 
a few paces forwards, and then his feet slipped up, and he fell 
upon the floor. 

The seconds sprang in 

‘ 1 suppose you will allow that to be a hit ?’ said the fox to his 
adversary’s second. 

‘ Little doubt of it, I am afraid,* replied he, turning to attend 
to his principal. lie was bleeding profusely, and w'as already 
quite insensible. 

As it is very seldom that the wounds received in these duels are 
so severe as to prevent the parties from walking home very soon 
after, it will be seen at once that this blow inflicted by Rabenmark 
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was of more than usual magnitude. It is very rare indeed, to sec 
either of the parties fall at all; but hc^re was Kopp, one of the 
strongest and most athletic, men at the university, struck to the 
earth, and lying in a state of total insensibility. 

I went up, and took a look at him. The Pank doctor was busily 
sponging away the blood, and an assistant was applying restoratives 
to awaken him from his swoon. The side of the cap had been cut 
through by the violence of the blow, and a deep and ghastly wound 
extended from the top of the head across the temple and the cheek. 
The whole side of the face was laid open. 

*He has enough for the next six weeks^ said Rabenmark, coolly 
turning towards the dressing-room. 

'Verfluchter Fuchs t* (cursed fox) murmured the wounded man, 
reviving at the sound of his adversary's voice for an instant, and 
then relapsing into his swoon. 

‘ I suppose you are too fatigued for Fizzelberg now ?’ en¬ 
quired 1. 

‘ Not a bit,’ he replied. ‘ I shall finish old Fizzelberg at once. 
I have evidently swine to-day, and don’t know how it may be to¬ 
morrow. Affbnstcin, go and ask him to get ready ; in the mean¬ 
time, 1 will rest myself a little.* 

Uc sat down by an open window to cool himself, and in the 
meantime Trump Von Toggenburgand others discussed the ‘ pan- 
kerei’ which had just taken place. 

‘ That’s a devilish good deep tierce of yours, fox,’ said Affenstein; 
I have noticed that it is your favourite blow.* 

* I always put myself on guard in this manner,’ said Trump, 

seizing and brandishing one of the scblagcrs; * and I always strike 
this * quart,’ * continued he, making what he considered, a very 
scientific stroke in the air. * That deep tierceof Rabenmark’s is 
dexterous, but my * quart’ is irresitible. 1 learned it of my grand¬ 
father. When niy grandfather was a student at-* 

* Rabenmark I Fizzelberg is waiting for you 1’ cried Affenstein, 
fortunately interrupting Trumps biographical anecdotes. 

* Very well,* answered the fox ; * here goes.’ And he again en¬ 
tered the arena. 

It was a great exaggeration of Trump’s to say that Rabenmark’s 
present adversary was the second best schliiger in Gottingen. In 
fact. Trump knew nothing about the matter; but as he was one of 
that sort of people who arc always for knowing more than any one 
else upon every subject, he was in the habit ot annouening ventur¬ 
ing assertions at haphazard, without knowing whether they w'erc 
right or wrqng. In the present instance, he was totally mistaken. 
Fizzelberg was neither consenior of the Westphalians, nor a good 
schlagcr. He was in fact, but a beginner in the science of defence. 
He was, moreover, I perceived, considerably fluttered by the tre- 
mendoi^ discomfiture of his friend Kopp. tie came up to the 
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scratch pretty manfully, ho\7ever, and put the best face he could on 
the matter. 

* Join your blades !* 

* Joined they are.’ 

* Los!’ 

‘ Whack I—vrhack I—^whack P 

* Hold ! hold ]’ cried the seconds, striking up the swords, after 
half-dozen blows and parries had been exchanged. 

‘AhitI’ 

* No,—no.* 

‘ Umpire ?’ appealed the seconds. 

* Nichts,* said Dummberg, and so they went at it again. 

Whack !—whack I—whack! 

Rabcnmark had, on first commencing the conflict, conducted 
liimsclf rather warily. He had heard falsely, as we know, of the 
high reputation of his new antagonist, and determined that his pre~ 
vions triumph over Kopp should not be thrown into the shade by 
a present overthrow’. He, however, soon perceived how much he 
had been mistaken in the character of Fizzeibcrg, and felt himself 
secure of an easy victory. He accordingly contented liimself for 
the present withparrying his adversary’s blows till he was roused to 
exertion by being neariy cut across the face by a successful quart 
from his opponent. 

‘ Taiispnd Teufel 1’ he cried, as he barely contrived to parry it. 

‘ Take care of yourself now, Mr. Fizzelberg !’ and forthwith began 
to make play in the most vigorous manner. His adversary, how¬ 
ever, held his own pretty well, and parried the strokes with tole¬ 
rable success, till a back-handed tierce, something similar in its 
character to the tierce which harl settled Kopp’s business, although 
far less violent, took'him inside his guard, ana hit him just above 
the leather breeches. 

The swords were struck up. 

* A hit!’ 

' Yes,’ said Dummberg, making the third gang on his pipe-stem. 

* Let the seconds examine.’ 

Rabenmark was examined by his adversary’s second and found 
unscathed; while, at the same time, Affenstein clawed up the shirt 
of Fizzelbeig. 

* Bah I’ said he, * what a trifle—but sufficient to decide the duel. 

It is a-, at least,* said he, using the usual student’s expression 

for a wound of the requisite size and d^th, but which is too coarse 
to be mentioned either in German or Englbh.* 

‘ No, it is not,’ cried Fizzelberg’s second. 

‘ Umpire ?* 

* Let it be measured,* pronounced Dummberg. 

1 must here mention, lor the benefit of the uninitiated, that the 
simple duel of twelve * gangs,’ or the more important one of twenty- 

\pL. II. c 
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foar, is terminated either by the conclnnon of the twelve or the 
twenty-four gangs, without any wound given or received, or before 
the completion of the exact , number, by the reception on either 
side of a wound of a certain length and depth, and from which the 
blood flows within a ^ven time. It is only, however, simple duels— 
that is to say, duels to revenge a simple insult, such as that which 
}>as8ed between Rabenmark and his two antagonists—which are 
settled in so simple and trivial a manner. Quarrels of a serious 
nature are settled in a more important manner; as, for instance, a 
meeting without defensive armour, and for an indefinite num¬ 
ber of rounds, that is, as long as the parties can stand on their 
legs. It was my lot to witness, and it is my intention to 
describe, a very desperate encounter which took place some time 
subsequent to these proceedings, between Rabenmark and another, 
which was much more serious in its nature and its eifects ; but at 
present it is necessary for me to return to the thread of my story. 

‘ Let it be measured,’ said Duinmberg. 

‘ Have you a measure ?’ asked Affenstein of the adverser second. 

‘Yes; here is qiic,’ he replied, producing a little silver rule gra¬ 
duated in the minutest manner. 

‘ Have the kindness to measure the wound, and satisfy yourself, 
then,’ said Affenstein. 

* Umpire, look at your watch.* 

Accordingly Fizzelbcrg’s second advanced towards his pricipal, 
and looked on while Aflenstein laid bare his breast. A ridiculous 
little scratch presented itselfi from which the blood had hardly be¬ 
gun to flow, 'i'hc second took the silver rule, and gravely adjusted 
it to the wonnd. It was discovered to be exactly one inch and 
one-tenth in length; and as the ‘ Comment’ only rc(|[uired one 
and one-twentieth, its size was declared sufliclent 

* But the blood—the blood, iny dear Sir,’ said the second. 
Mr. Duinmberg, please to approach with your watch.’ 

Mr. Dummberg plucked from his fob an antediluvian time-piece 
and the seconds, the doctor, and the spectators crowded round, 
with anxious and important faces. 

The scratch looked very dubious, and seemed hardly determined 
whether it would bleed or not Just, however, as the umpire was 
about to declare the time expired, a few drops rolled slowly down 
irom the wound. 

* It suffices,’ said Dummberg solemnly, and returned the ante¬ 
diluvian repeater to his pocket ‘ Gentlemen, the duel is at an end.’ 

‘Pshal’ said Rabenmark. ‘What stuff I’ 

* Yes,’ said Fizzelberg, ‘ What stuff!’ 

* Swine for you, my dear fellow,’ said his second, ‘ that you got 
oflf so well from that ferocious fox. I am sure I shall sec him cut 
off eome one’s head one of these days. W^hat a tremendoos * deep 
ticMe I* ’ 
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• ‘ What a tremendous ‘ deep tierce/ indeed !* raid the prin\:ipa1, 
kicking o£P the breeches; and from that day Fox Rabenmark \ras 
the most renowned schlager in Gottingen. 

■I bade adieu to Rabenmark and the others, who intended mak¬ 
ing a night of it at the inn, and returned by myself to the town. 


CHAPTER XL 

A MTSTEHT. 

It- was- nearly dbsk when I entered tlie town, and quite acci¬ 
dentally I passed up the same street in which Raron Von Poodle- 
berg lived. As I approached the house, I renieinbcrcd the occur¬ 
rence of the former evening, and began to walk slowly. Just as 1 
rc-ached the door-way, exactly as on the previous occa^on, another 
bunch of violets fell on the pavement at n>y feet. 

I looked up, and at the same window I saw the same smiling 
face. I was almost snre that I recognijsed the features of the little IdcO, 
but in the gathering twilight I could not feel positive. She held her 
finger to her lip for an instant, and then made a succession of rapid 
gestures. It was some time before I could perceive what she intend¬ 
ed ; but after a little while 1 was certain that she was beckoning me 
to ascend. ‘ Tlic plot thicken’s thought I; ‘ however, it is a very 
agreeable mistake after all. I hope that infernal door is not locked. 

I have no inclination to make a confident of that booby of a ser¬ 
vant. To think of the little Ida nourishing a fatal passion for me, 
and then rumour ascribing it all to this Mr. Von Pappenheim.’ So 
saying, 1 tried at tlfc door; it was not fastened, but opened to my 
hand. A cursed bell, however, which, according to the prevalent 
German fashion, was fastened over the entrance, gave a gingle 
and directly after a puppy began to bark in the porter’s room. 1 had 
got in, however, and it was too late to retreat; so I made myself 
as small as possible, and stuck myself in the darkest comer of the ' 
passage at the left side of the door. 

‘ Run, Diedrich,’ said a female voice from the porter’s room, run, 
to the door. I heard the bell ring—the master has come in, I sup¬ 
pose.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Gretcl,’ answered a voice, which I recognized as 
that of the servant who had ojiened the door for me; ‘ the master 
has not been gone ten minutes, and he was to sup at the comman¬ 
dant’s. He will not return before ten. Let me smoke my pipe in 
peace and quietness.’ 

‘Lazy fellow!’ answered the wife. ‘How do you know that it 
is not some visitor, or even some robber? Well, 1 shall go and look 
into the business.’ 

c 2 
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The door of the lodge opened. Luckily there was no light in 
the porter’s room, or 1 must inevitably have been discovered. It 
was, however, now pitch dark in the passage. The porter’s wife 
came out, and called towards the door. 

' Is any one there ?* she demanded. 

1 nearly threw myself into convulsions by my efforts to resist a 
provoking inclination to sneeze and cough at the same moment; 
which inclinations, I have always observed, are sure to come 
upon one just when they are particularly inopportune. I con¬ 
tinued, however, to make no noise, and the old woman receiv¬ 
ing no answer, began to think herself mistaken, and returned to¬ 
wards the room. As ill-luck would have it, however, the con¬ 
founded cur, whose voice I had heard on first entering, now thought 
proper to turn his attention to the subject, and jumping out into 
the passage, commenced sniffling, and whining, and poking his 
nose into every corner, with an evident intention of thoroughly 
investigating the whole matter. 

‘ Come here. Blitz—come here, little dog,’ cried the old woman. 

But Blitz would not hear of such a thing. He had already got 
up in the comer, and commenced hostilities, by catching me by 
the leg. 1 could stand it no longer; but making up my mind to 
be discovered, and abide the consequences, I indulged the infernal 
little beast with a kick which sent him most rapidly into the im¬ 
penetrable darkness of the other end of the passage. 

* Hollo I—hollo!—hollo!’ cried the porter. 

‘ Aeh!—Herr Jesus!’ cried the porter’s wife. 

* Blitz,—Blitz;—wh^t the devil are you about ?’ asked the por¬ 
ter, of his foiu>footed ally. Blitz made no answer but by a deplo¬ 
rable whine. 

The porter came out, with a lantern. 

‘ Here’s the devil to pay, to be sure,’ thought I; and as 1 sup¬ 
posed it impossible to esca{)c, 1 prepared to bluster. Luckily, how¬ 
ever, the first thought of the porter’s wife had been to snatch up 
the much-injured little Blitz, and lug him into her room,—so 1 
was clear of that couple, at least, and had only to deal with one 
antagonist. 

Very fortunately, as the porter came along with the lantern, he 
directed his attention to the right side of the door, instead of the 
left, where I continued to occupy my original position.—As he got 
close to the entrance, bis back was towards me.—Watching my 
opportunity, 1 sprang upon him from behind, knocked the lantern 
out of his hand, which, of course, was extinguished in the fall, and 
then rolled him over on the ground. I then, by a sudden and 
lucky thought, threw the door hastily open, and slammed it 
violently to, making it appear as if 1 had evacuated the premises, 
and left them masters of the field of battle. In the mean time, 1 
fled rapidly up the stair-case, which 1 was enabled, almost by a 
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miracle, to find.—^As soon as I reached the first landing, I couched 
down into the obscurity, in order to find out what would be the 
issue of this last manoeuvre. 

* Thieves I—fire!—murder I—robbers I—rape * roared the porter. 

* Robbers I—rape I’ screamed the porter's wife, hastening to the 
assistance of her husband. 

As soon as she had assisted him to his legs, she received the in¬ 
formation, that a whole gang of robbers had suddenly assaulted 
him, thrown him on the ground, picked his pockets, and then had 
all fled out of the street-door. They magnanimously resolved to 
follow them, and so rushed together out of the house in pursuit of 
the fugitives. 

These events occupied not more than five minutes.—As soon as 
the coast was clear, 1 resolved to ascend to the presence of my in¬ 
amorata. 

I ascended two flights of stairs, and found myself in a tolerably 
spacious passage, lighted dimly by a single lamp.—Presently a 
door was thrown slightly ajar, and a female figure, which 1 knew 
to be Ida’s, presented itself 

* Hush!—’ she said, in a very low tone, as I was preparing a 
speech; * Hush!—I know what yon are going to say.' 

* Then you know a great deal more than I do!’ thought I, but 
said nothing. 

As she spoke, she came forward a little way out of the room, and 
caught me by the hand.—I squeezed it affectionately, and there¬ 
upon she made no more ado, but threw herself into my arms, and 
began to weep for joy. 

* Dearest,—dearest,—’ she murmured, * it is so long, that I have 
been dying to see you.’ 

* Very long,* indeed, thought I, * as I was never within three 
hundred miles of you in my life, till a week ago.’ 

* You must not speak a single word,* she repeated, playfully lay¬ 
ing her pretty little fingers on my lips, as 1 prepared again to 
speak ; ' 1 am afraid to trust you a moment.—I heard all the noise 
below, and understood it perfectly,—that shocking little dog of 
Diedrich’s,—he is so annoying.—One thing is certain ;—my father 
has gone out, and will not return for two hours.—It is, however, 
so provoking, that I could not get rid of that old Madame Meers¬ 
chaum, in any way. There she is, snoring away in the next room, 
till supper is ready.—My voice does not interrupt her in the least, 
but if she hears a strange one, she is wide awake in an instant.— 
So come in:—I will sit and sing to you for an hour, and then you 
must be gone.—I will drop you another bunch of violets, the next 
chance we have of meeting.—How cruel of you not to have come the 
other day.—Ah ! I forgot: the door w'aa locked, and you were ob¬ 
liged to meet the porter I—so come in :* and so saying, she extend¬ 
ed me her hand, to pilot me through the twilight into her room. 
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It was so evident that sbe was making a mistake, and tbe perfect 
and confiding innocence of her appearance, made it so certain to 
me, that she thought herself admitting to these terms of intimacy 
only one to whqm she was connected by the closest bonds, that 1 
determined to explain myself, at all events, and tell her who 1 was. 

‘ I see that-* 1 began. 

* Hush l—hush I—hush!—’ said she, peremptorily ; '* my dearest 
Wolf, you must really not speak: it might cause us much ein* 
barrassincnt.* 

* Wlw then the devil is in it,* thought I; ‘if you will not let me 
speak, I certainly cannot explain.—Well, you certainly have a talent 
for making acquaintances 1’—and with these thoughts in my mind, 
I gave her my hand, and she led me into the room. 

* I feel the troth-ring on your finger,’ she whispered; ‘ mine is 
there, too, you sec,—and they shall never leave their places till 
they arc exchanged for the only ones which arc more sacred.’ 

The room was not lighted except by the expiring embers of the 
fire, for she informed me that she was afraid to have candles there, 
as it was only under pretext of keeping Mrs. Meerschaum com¬ 
pany, that she had been allowed to remain at home. 1 could nc- 
coruingly only distinguish that the room was a little boudoir, evi¬ 
dently Ida’s own peculiar sanctuary ; and that it contained, among 
other things, a harp, a piano, and a table or two covered with books 
and music. 

* There, Sir, you are to sit down there, and promise not to come 
any nearer,* said .she, placing me on a sofa, and then throwing her¬ 
self at some distance on a low scat by the window. ‘ And now 1 
will sing to you the song you begged me to learn the other day.’ 

Hereupon she took up her guitar, and begun to sing a pretty 
German ballad. During which performance * I reflected on the 
singular position in which I found myself. If I spoke, old mother 
Meerschaum would awake, and little Ida be exposed; and not only 
be exposed in the innocent intrigue which she was carrying on, but 
be discovered iu intimate connection with an entire stranger. It was 
evident that the mistake, whatever it was, had been made by my hav¬ 
ing been seen by Ida only in the twilight, and by the uncertain glim¬ 
mering of a single lamp; and if I were once placed in full light, 
I should be recognized at once for'the wrong person. On the 
other hand, 1 could not reconcile it to my conscience to take ad- 
vantaj|^e of the mistake of this unsuspecting little creature. More¬ 
over, it was disagreeable to me to rcfiect, that I might at any mo¬ 
ment be discovered before I had time to discover myself, ana so be 
upbraided for an impostor and deceiver. On the whole, I conclud- 
eu to remain quiet fur the present, and retire as soon as she was 
willing to release me; and determined to convey to her next morn¬ 
ing a letter explaining the mistake she had made, and my innocent 
imposture. 
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When she liad concluded her ballad, she said, * I know the song 
yon are going to !\sk for, so don’t Say a word, and you shall have it; 
but stay, I must first look into the next room, and see what Mrs. 
Meerschaum is doing. Wait one instant, and I shail return direct' 
ly.’ And with this she slipped into the adjoining chamber. 

When she was gone, I began to look about me. I suddenly 
seized the determination to disappear before she rctJirned. [ got 
up, and walked about the room. 1 hesitated a little, for 1 was 
anxious, in spite of myself, to enjoy a little more of her charming 
society. In the mean time, I walked up, as I thought, to a full- 
length mirror, and surveyed myself in the dim twilight with com¬ 
placency. I began to fondle and arrange my moustachios, (at that 
period the principal objects of my tendercst solicitude,) and think¬ 
ing the mirror rather dim, I reached out my hand to brush olF the 
dust. In so doing, I found myself unexpectedly pulling the nose 
of a gentleman who stood in tlie door-way, and whose wonderful 
resemblance to rnyscllin air, height, figure, and costume, was so 
striking, that 1 had actually taken the open door-way, with his 
figure in the centre, for a large mirror with my own reflection. 

* Well,’ thought I hurriedly, ‘ if the resemblance is strong 
enough to deceive me, no wonder that poor little Ida should have 
made this mistake in the twilight.’ It was no time, however, for 
deliberation. A rapid reflection passed through my mind that I 
had got into a scrape, and that 1 had better get out of it in the 
most summary manner. I felt how unable I was to account satis¬ 
factorily for my presence, and that my staying would not help to 
clear «p the inevitable (piarrel between Ida and her lover. Right 
or wrong, it was necessary to act promptly; so 1 determined to 
knock down my new accpiaintance, and make the best of my way 
out of the house. These thoughts passed like lightning through 
my mind, and the execution was almost as rapid. I floored the 
gentleman without the least difficulty, for, taken altogether by sur¬ 
prise, he offered hardly any resistance, and then jumping over his 
prostrate body, I rushed down the stairs like a whirlwind. 

I reached the street-door in an instant. Judge my dismay 
when I found it locked, and no key in the door. 

* Damnation 1’ I muttered in excellent English. * What am I 
to do now ? I shall inevitably be discovered, and thrown into a 
common jail as a thief and a housebreaker. Very dclightfiil pros¬ 
pect certainly I O, Ida Poodleberg I—Ida Poodleberg !—into 
what a devil m a scrape have you got yourself and mn.l’ 

In the first ebullition of my rage, I resolved to rush into the 
porter’s lodge, where I cou!d still distinguish the voices of my late 
antagonists.’—strangle Diedrich, his wife, and the poodle—find 
the key to the doot, or, if I was unsuccessful,—set fire to the house, 
and make my escape in the general confusion. Luckily, however, 
1 hesitated a little to put these desperate measures into execution, 
and presently after a carriage drove up to the door. 
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* Rfiti Diedrichf man—^run and open the door; I hear the Pro* 
fhssor’s carriage/ said the portress; and presently the porter made 
his appearance again with the lantern. 1 gnashed my teeth in 
utter despair, ^d gave vent to my mingled feeling of rage, disap¬ 
pointment, and withal my sense of the ridiculous absurdity of the 
whole affair, in a horrid and unearthly sort of laugh. 

* Ach<—Herr Jesus I* shrieked the appalled porter, letting both 
lantern and house-key drop from his hand, and rushing back to 
his room as fast as possible. 1 hastened to take advantage of this 
lucky catastrophe, groped for the key, found it, fortunately in an 
instant, opened the door, and danced out, half beside myself with 
joy at my final liberation. 

I left old Poodleberg waiting patiently in the carriage, and fled 
hastily towards my own lodgings. , 


CHAPTER XII. 

MY FniEND—THE EXECUTIONER. 

A BAY or two after this, I went with Lackland to buy a dog. 
He informed me that he had recently seen one of a particularly 
fine Danish breed, which he wished to purchase, and had been 
told that there was a litter of puppies of the same sort at a dog-mer¬ 
chant’s not far from the town. After passing a village about half 
a mile off, we came upon a comparatively solitary and deserted path. 
We proceeded along this road for about half a mile farther, with¬ 
out seeing a single habitation of any kind; but at last descried, 
at a few yards’ mstance from the road, a solitary house. 

It was a long, low, scrambling kind of building, filled in with 
brick, and covered with a dingy plaster, with a large stork’s nest 
placed majestically upon the red-tiled roof 

There were no trees or plantations of any kind in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and the whole household had a careless, untidy look. 

As we came to a wicker gate by which the path leading up to 
of the house was separated from the road, we were saluted by the 
baying of innumerable dogs. As we advanced, however, we dis¬ 
covered that there were a series of kennels placed at about a hund¬ 
red yards from the house, and extending in a circle entirely around 
it. The yard and all the intermediate space was filled with skele¬ 
tons of horses, skulls of cows, and a miscellaneous and grotesque 
cdllection of thigh bones, ribs, and skin pieces. 

The dogs were all carefully secured in their kennels, which was, 
as Dummberg would have expressed himself, ^devilish swine for us / 
for to judge % their savage looks, and ominous growling, we should 
otherwise nave been made dog’s meat of with great celerity. 
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A rough,-reil-headed, scwecrowof a boy, with half a^air of 
breeches, and no. shirt, was seated on the ground, amusing mmself 
with shying pebbles at a savage-looking dog, confined in one of the 
kennels. 

‘ Where’s the skinner?’ demanded Lackland of this worthy. 

^ Who knows ?* answered the ragamuffin, with a stupid stare. 

* You know, or ought to know, you blackguard,’ replied liSck- 
land. 

The boy «i1ked, and said nothing. Lackland give him a four 
groschcn-piece, and repeated his enquiry. 

* Well; the father told me to say he w'as gone out; but he is 
in the hoiise I know,—he is tired, and is now refreshing himself 
with a game of cards with Crooked Skamp, the undertaker.’ 

* Why is he tired so particularly to-day, that he cannot receive 
visitors ?* 

* Oh! he has been hard at work to-day,’ answered the boy. 

* W’hosc cow is dead ?—whose donkey has been skinned ?— 
whose cart-horse has foundered ?’ asked Lackland. 

‘ Oh ! none of such every-day work. But Teufel and llaiis- 
wurst, were executed to-day.’ 

* And who are Teufel and Ilanswurst ?’ 

‘ VVhy, don’t you know ? The fellows who killed the old gen¬ 
tlewoman in the llartz, and stole her fifty rix-dollars. To-day 
they were executed.’ And hereupon the boy began to cry bit¬ 
terly. 

' What are you blubberiog about ? Were these gentlemen rc- 
wutions of yrnirs ?’ 

‘ Oh, no,—not that,—not that.’ 

‘ What are you Imwlitig for then ? Out of general benevolence, 

I supimse ?’ • 

‘ What did your excellency observe ?’asked the urchin, evident¬ 
ly not comprehending the meaning of general benevolence. 

‘ I say, 1 suppose you are crying because these criminals were 
your fcflow-creatures ? But no matter j remember that they de¬ 
served their fete.’ 

* No; but the fiithcr said last year, that if I was diligent, and 
practiced sufficiently, I should have a go at Ilanswurst and Teufel 
myself. I worked as hard as I could, and cut off the straw man’s 
bead sometimes a dozen times in a morning, and yesterday I was 
all expectation that my father would say, * Gottlob, thou hast been 
a good youth,—thou shalt be rewarded,—take my sword, go out 
and cut off Hanswurst’s head, and be an honour to your family.* 
But instead of that, he only said, * Gottlob, you lazy beast, stay at 
home, and take the skin off Branmeier’s two oxen that died this 
morning.’ To think that I am sixteen years old, and have cut off 
nobody’s head yet.’ And here the boy wept and roared again 
wofully. 

TOL. ir. D 
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* lAd your tongue, you lubber, and go in and tell your father 

that Idr. Lackland is here about the dog he spoke of yesterday,^ 
Sfud my companion. v 

< In God’s name, Lackland,’ said 1, as the boy went into the 
house, * into whose respectable dwelling have you introduced me ?’ 

< This—>why this is my particular friend, the skinner, or execu¬ 
tioner, or dog-merchant, which ever suits you the best; for he com¬ 
bines these three interesting professions. I had forgotten there 
was an execution to<day, or 1 should not have intruded upon him; 
but as we are here, we may as well settle our business.’ 

< Why do you cdl him the skinner?’ I asked. 

* Because he is a skinner. If the cow, or the ox, or the ass of a 


S iasant die on his farm, he would sooner die than flay him himself 
e considers it as great sacrilege as if he were to skin his own 
father. He sends him off at once to the executioner, and conse¬ 


quently the flaying of dead cattle has become almost as great a 
branch of his business, as chopping off criminals’ heads.’ 

* Is the disrepute of the executioner as great as it was in the 
middle ages ?’ 

* No; it has become rather a joke than any thing else. It is sel¬ 
dom, however, that a peasant visits sociably, and sits down in the 
house of the executioner. It is very seldom that he will ring 
glasses with him in drinking; but this is pretty much all that re¬ 
mains of the old superstition.’ 

* The office is sUll hereditary ?’ 

* Oh, yes. The interesting young gentleman whom you have 
just seen, is the first-born and eldest hope of the present execution¬ 
er, and you saw yourself, hoiv anxious he is to tread in the footsteps 
of his father.* 


Here Gottlob appeared, and told us we might walk in. We 
walked through the kitchen, and came into a long low room, which 
seemed to be the principal, if not the only sitting-apartment in the 
house. It was decent enough in appearance, and less untidy than 
I expected. A glazed stove covered with blue tiles, was at one end, 
and an old-fashiohed clock at the other. The floor was sanded, of 
course, and a long unpainted table was in the centre upon which 


most orainary oescnption, stood m one corner ot the room, and a 
fowling-piece, with along two-handed sword, were in another. Two 
men were seated at a ta^e, earnestly engaged at the game of Land¬ 
sknecht. One was dealing from a particularly dirty pack of cards, 
while the other was raking together, and counting a pile of i^mall 
silver coin. 


‘ Knave and lady!—^knave and lady!—^knave and lady!’ cried the 
skinner, who was dealing. 

was a tall stout man, with a red. head, like his son’s, and a 
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broad, jolly, good^bomoured face. He was decently dress^, in a 
brown hollands blouse, fastened round his waist with a leather 
girdle, and on his legs was a pair of leather spatterdashes. 

* Knave and laily—knave and lady T continued he, telling out the 
cards, one after another,—‘Knave for you—^lady for me. Come, 
madam—come dear little lady—^lady T Psha—a cursed knaye !* 
Skamp, you win—deal the cards,’ he concluded, pushing over his 
mon^, and skimming the cards towards his antagonist. 

* ilc)w d’ye do, Skinner ?—how d’ye do, Skamp, old fellow? 
cried Lackland, advancing. 

*Ah, Count Laeklann,’ said the executioner, rising politely. 

‘ This is an unexpected honourand so saying, he dusted a chair 
for each of us, and'begged us to be seated. 

‘ I am afraid I have intruded upon you rather unseasonably,’ said 
Sansterre. ‘ I was not aware, till Gottlob told me, that you had 
been engaged this morning.’ 

* Oh, a trifle, your excellency—a perfect trifle. The two siibjccts 
I had this morning the pleasure of operating upon, gave me 
no manner of trouble. They were as gentle as lambs—quiet as 
kittens. They sat down, side by side in uie execution chairs, with 
such docility, that it was a perfect pleasure to behold them. They 
conducted themselves with such ^rfecL propriety, that I really 
felt proud of them. I am not the least fatigued. But as X always 
make a holiday of these occasions, 1 invited Mr. Skamp, who was, 
of course present in his oflicial capacity, to accompany me home, 
and talk over the whole business over a pipe of good Kanastcr.’ 

Hereupon ‘crooked Skamp, the coflin-makcr,* as Gottlob had 
dcnominatc(\him, arose, and with a bland smile, ‘ hoped that his 
presence would not interfere with our business; if so, he would 
immediately vvithdrilvv.’ 

Uc was a singulardooking individual, this Mr. Skamp, and I 
suspected immediately what the'reader will soon find to be the 
casej that his vocation had not always been the grave and peaceable 
one of village undertaker. 

He was- a square-shouldered, broad-chested, powerful-looking 
man, with a head and bust resembling those of the Famesc Her¬ 
cules. His hair and beard were jet-black, luxuriant and curling. 
His ready smile exposed a bet of teeth, as strung and white as the 
tusks of a blood hound. The great blemish, however, to his per¬ 
sonal appearance were bis legs, which were short and stumpy, and 
were, moreover, bowed oiitwanls to such a preposterous extent, 
that they had not unjustly obtained for him the appellation of 
‘ crooked,’ which we have noted. Altogether, however, his figure 
was remarkably strong and athletic, and together with his pleasant 
smile, and the merry leer of his little black eyes, consorted but 
oddly with the melancholy habiliments in which, conformably to 
the customs of his profession, he had arrayed himself. 

D 2L 
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He%fore, namehj a long black fustian taoIc;» reaching to hiif 
knees, and fastened round hU loins with a scarf of black crape } 
while black woollen small-clothes, and black wmsted stockings, set 
off the peculiar beauties of his nether limbs. Shoes, with large 
black buckles, were on his feet, and a small three-cornered hat of 
black beaver, with a broad crape banner waving and weeping from 
ope of the ends, decorated bis bead. On bis neck, lastly, he made 
an ostentadous, display of a coarse linen neckcloth, which be evi¬ 
dently mistook for white. 

* Never like to intrude,* continued this worthy ; * it ill becomes 
a man of qiy cloth. I have but little concern with the secular 
affairs of this life. My thoughts are always bent on grave subjects,* 
said he, draining off one of the glasses of Schnapps, and bagging 
the proceeds of his game by way of demonstration. 

* Have you all your life been in this reverend and cheerful line 
of business?’ asked lof Skamp, who, during an earnest conversa¬ 
tion which had commenced between my friend and the executioner, 
had very courteously seated himself near me, with an evident inten¬ 
tion of doing me the honours of the house. 

* Ever since 1 retired from the vanities of this world, which 
has not been long, by the way,’ replied the coffin-maker. * My 
biography, however, is rather too long and complicated a subject 
to biegin upon just now ; but if you will allow me to bring you 
next week a particularly fine haunch of venison, which 1 can supply 
you with at a more moderate price than any butcher, 1 will relate 
to you some passages in my life, which, perhaps, may prove to you 
amusing and instructive. You need not be surprised that 1 have 
conceived this sudden friendship for you. I have long known you 
by reputation, and, moreover, 1 have the greatest respect and admi¬ 
ration for all Englishmen.’ 

* But pray inform me, if it is usual for undertakers in Germany 
to unite the trade of butcher to their own respectable professions?’ 
I asked. 

' Oh, no, sir. Do not suppose it is I who will provide your veni¬ 
son. I have a son, sir, who is the pride of my heart, and he is as 
sure, though 1 say it, with his rifle, as any lad in the Electorate. 
He has rendered himself such a favourite with several of the neigh¬ 
bouring noblemen, by his dexterous shooting, and his pleasant 
and respectful deportment, that he is allowed the privilege of shoot¬ 
ing over their manors as much as he chooses.’ 

* Hum—allows himself,’ thought I, ‘ 1 have heard of a fellow 
called poaching Skamp, who has been punished balf^-dozen times 
for dcer-stealing. It must be the hopeful son of ray friend here.— 
Any tiipe,’ said I, aloiid, / that you have a spare haunch at ^our dis- 
m>8al, X shall be glad of it. 1 am very glad that your son is such a 
favourite.’ 

f^lTou have a taste in lace,* continued Skamp, looking at my 
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ruffles. * If you are willii^ to provide yourself with as iiice an 
article as can be had in Gemoany, it is fortunately in my power 
to supply your wants;* and so saying;, this eatraordinaiy under¬ 
taker plucked from his bosom a small roll of the most exquisite 
Flemish lace. 

* Your son is a lace>maker too, 1 suppose,* said I. 

* Pardon me, your excellency. Although my second son is 
serviceable in the way of peddling my lace when it is made, 
yet neither Hermann nor Adolph are employed in the manuhic- 
ture. No, sir, that lace is the firuit of the industry of ray ami¬ 
able’wife and three dutiful daughters,* said the coffin-maker, 
sentimentally. 

* It looks as beautiful as any that ever came from Brussels,* 
said I, buying enough for a pair of ruffles. * The price ?' 

<Ten Louis d’ors a-yard. It has, indeed, a resemblance to 
the Brussels; but my wife and daughters are careful to collect 
and copy from the best Flemish models.* 

* Yes: and to copy the best Flemish prices,* said I, unwil¬ 
lingly forking out the money. 

In the meantime Lackland and the executioner hod gone out in¬ 
to the yard to discuss the subject of dogs more at their ease, andl 

S osed to follow them. We w'cre preparing to go out, when a 
t tap was heard at a door, that was almost concealed in an 
obscure part of the room. Presently afterwards, an individual, in 
a slouched hat and cloak, presented himself, crying out, eajgerly 
* Skamp !—my best Skamp !—sweet Skamp 1 angel Skamp 1— 

the jewellery is all safe and snug, and w’e-Holy father 

Abraham I whom have we here ?* cried the stranger, hastily muf¬ 
fling himself in his cloak, and pulling his hat over his face. 

It was too late, liowevcr, for I had recognized both the features 
and the accents of the Jew banker, Potiphar, the father of Trump’s 
Judith. I forbore, however, of course, to manifest any signs of 
recognition, and the Jew evidently flattered himself that he had 
not been discovered. A moment after, Skamp begged me, in the 
most confidential manner, to withdraw for a moment, as he had 
particular business with this gentleman. 

* I will join you, presently, in the yard,’ added he. 

As I entcreci the yard, the skinper came up to me, leaving Lack- 
land and Gottlob engaged with the dogs. 

' The horse-skull, and the two skeletons, will be quite ready for 
you at the time you bespoke them for,’ said he to me. 

* Horse-skull f—skeletons 1* — said I, in amazement; * what 
' upon earth do you mean, Mr. Skinner P 

* You know you wanted them for your uncle, in Prague,* he. re- - 
plied. 

* My uncle in Prague I—I have no uncle in Prague.—^1 have 
' but one uncle in the world, and he is in America ? 
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* Wtiy, sir, you dp not mean seriously to deny that you were 
here last Friday, and begged me to select the best hprse<skull, and 
the two best skeletons of asses, I could find, as you wish to send 
them a present to your uncle, who, you said, was the greatest na¬ 
turalist in Bohemia.—I don’t care so much for the trouble I have 
been put to; but I don’t like to be made game of in .this sort of 
way.’ 

But here the impending quarrel with my formidable antagonist 
was averted by the appearance of a new personage on the scene. 

This stranger brought with him a solution of the little mystery 
which had occupied me for the last few days, and that in the sim¬ 
plest manner. 

As he advanced, the skinner looked surprised, puzzled, and then 
half-frightened; and I rubbed my eyes in absolute bewilderment, 
not knowing whether or no 1 was to believe the evidence of my 
senses. 

It was, however, after all, only a natural phenomenon : a person, 
namely, who was the exact and perfect counterpart of myself, in 
face, figure, gait, and address. It was probably the suggestions 
of my vanity, but I remember I could not help thinking, at the 
time, that he was a particularly well-looking young man; and I 
have half a mind to oescribc him minutely, that the reader may 
likewise be of my opinion. On the whole, however, I believe all 
, my friends must take my word for it, both with regard to Pap- 
penheim, (for it was he,) and myself. 

Although it created much wonder, and sometimes muchmer- 
‘^*riment, it was, after all, not a very remarkable phenomenon. 
When it is recollected, that the only persons who were ever entire¬ 
ly deceived, were Ida Von Poodleberg, and the executioner, it 
will lessen any extraordinary wonder that might have been created 
by the occurrence. • 

The executioner had never seen Fappenheim but once, and 
was consequently not likely to note the appearance of his guest so 
accurately, but tnat he might have been easily deceived by a much 
less striking resemblance. As for Ida, it must be borne in mind, 
that she had been only deceived by my appearance at a distance, 
in the street, and at dusk; and that when we Were in the 
house together, we were in almost total darkness. The reader 
may remember, that at Frau Von Rumplestern’s conversazione, 
she had merely been struck by the singular resemblance, and 
with a passing comment had dismissed the subject; and that at 
both our memorable interviews in the street, it happened to have 
been exactly that sort of incipient twilight, which is more de¬ 
ceiving than any other kind of light. Besides this, it was only 
our walking-dresses that corresponded so exactly;—the evening 
costume was different. 

Pappenheim, as he advanced, seemed also bewildered by iny 
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^ippenrance. Various emotions were visible in his countenance as 
he advanced, and at last anger seemed to predominate. 

He advanced rapidly, and prepared to address me. 

* Stop, Sir !* said I, * there has been a mistake; but no harm done. 
Let me tell you every thing in three words, and if you are not 
satisfied, then,. it is for you to decide upon any other mode of 
satisfaction you choose.’ 

1 then took him aside/and told him the whole story from be¬ 
ginning to end ; showed how anxious I had been to explain to 
Ida her mistake, and how I had been prevented ; and assured him 
I had been on the point of flying from my dangerous position, on 
that adventurous evening, at the very moment when I had en¬ 
countered, and been obliged to assault him. 

He seemed convinced, at last, and afler a little hesitation, made 
up his mind to laugh at the whole affair. He held out his hand 

* It is certainly a ridiculous affair altogether,’ said he, * and the 
best way for me to avoid being laughed at, is for me to keep my 
own secret, in which I am sure you will assist me. The honour¬ 
able manner in which you have acted, throughout this affair, makes 
me think we shall be excellent friends, and 1 dare say we shall 
neither of us regret our singular acquaintance.’ 

With this, my new acquaintance made me a polite bow, and 
begged to know my address. I gave k him, assuring him of my 
reciprocal and ardent desire of doing the same thing, and he gave 
me in return, his own, on which was. engraved, ‘ Oscar von 
Fappenheim.’ He then observed that he was somewhat hurried 
at present, and must beg me to excuse him, but that he should 
have the pleasure of meeting me at Baroii Poodleberg’s supper 
that evening. With that he hastened off, and began bis conmiv 
ence with the executioner, touching his uncle’s skeletons. 

As Lackland had completed his purchase, and as I saw no op¬ 
portunity of renewing my conversation witn the coffin-maker, - we 
returned to town. 

As we went along, I mentioned to Lackland this singular con¬ 
versation with Skamp, and particularly the industrious and pro¬ 
ductive habits of his wife and ffimily. 

* He is certainly an extraordinary fellow, that Skamp,’ said 
Lackland, *and I should like to be acquainted with the whole of 
his real history. Besides being a coffin-maker and undertaker, he 
is the most desperate smuggler and poacher in all Germany; and 
vet so cunning a rascal, that he is never discovered. You have 
heard that he offers to supply you with venison and with lace?’ 

* Yes,’ said I; * but his son is to shoot the one, and his wife' and 
daughters to work the other.’ 

* Ha ! ha 1 ha !’ laughed Lackland, * what a ly ing rascal I He 
certainly is the most extraordinary fellow. His wife 1 he never had 
a wife in his life. Sons and daughters he may have in plenty, I 
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dare say, but none that he knows any thing of, or who acknow* 
ledge, or who arc acknowledged % him. The venison he steals 
himself, and the lace he smuggles, with a thousand other things, 
from all countries in the world.* 

* What do you think this Jew Potiphar (for I am sure it was he 
that came into the room in a cloak and slouched hat) was in search 
of?’ 

* Excellent and capital!’ shouted Lackland, * I am glad you saw 
him. We shall have sport out of this yet Why, Morton, I know 
enough of that infernal old Hebrew scoundrel to hang him. But 
be quiet; let us keep it to ourselves for the present We shall 
have rare sport, and by the way, I think we may devise a plan to 
assist poor old Trump Von Toggenburg, ‘Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire,’ (as he calls himself,) in his wooing.’ 

* But here we are at our rooms ,—au revoir. We meet, I believe, 
at Poodlebcrg’s,’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


TUB FBOFESSOr’s SUPPER. 

Contrary to my expectations, I do not find that I have pre¬ 
served any thing remarkable concerning the supper at Poodleberg’s. 
I should have passed it over without a comment if it had not been 
necessary to show the beginning of a plot of Pappenheim’s which 
was frustrated. This plot, in conjunction with another undertaken 
about the same time bv Trump Von Toggenburg, led mainly to a 
singular event, which I shall soon have occasion to detail, and with 
which it'is my puimose to conclude this portion of my biography. 

I arrived with Lackland at the house of the professor at about 
nine o’clock. This establishment was on a decidedly more extensive 
scale than Frau Von Ilumplestern’s. A servant in a porter’s gala 
dress presented himself at the door on our arrival, and I immedi¬ 
ately recognised by his voice, my acquaintance, Diedrich. We 
were announced in due form, and on ascending to the drawing¬ 
room, found the company already assembled. 

Kia ‘Magnificence,’ the Pro-Rector, Profe^or, Counsellor, 
and Baron Von Poodleberg, advanced in a dignified manner to 
receive us. 1 found it very difficult to address him with the ela¬ 
borate accuracy which etiquette demanded. I mingled his ‘ ex¬ 
cellency’ and his * magnificence,’ in a very incongruous manner. 
The one was his by virtue of his title, the other by that of his 
temporary office; but the former I believe ought to have taken 
proQiRlence. 
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No where, in fact, -are such fine distinctiona in the forms of ad¬ 
dress observed as in Germany. The eyatem is complicated, ami 
extends from the lowest to the h^est grades of society. If you 
write, for example, to a shoe-maker or a tailor, yon address the 
< well-born’ tailor SdmeuieriF, or his * well-born-ship* the shoe* 
maker Kopeter; but if to a ^ntlemai), whose name has the majri* 
cal prefix, Fon, you style him the * highly-well-born,* Mr. Voii 
Katycnjammer. A count of the empire is * high-born ;* a prince 
is not bom at all, but is addressed as His Serenity, or (literally) 
His Transparcncjjr, (Durchlaiicht); a minister of state, or an am¬ 
bassador, is His Excellency; but the pro-rector of an university is 
His Magnificence. 

Of course. His Magnificence was too great a man to recollect 
our names, so 1 introduced Lackland, and then Lackland intro¬ 
duced me. After this we were permitted to pay our respects to 
his daughter, Friiiilcin Ida. 

She blushed excessively as I approached her, and I at once de¬ 
duced the conclusion that Pappenheim had found time, even in this 
short interval, to give her a key to the mysterious events of the pre¬ 
ceding evening. 1 was able, however, only to exchange with her a 
few cunimon-piace observations, fur the approach of other persons 
prevented any confidential communication. According, after a 
veiy short colloquy, I turned from her, and surveyed the company. 

The first person 1 noticed was Pappenheim. Ills dress was so 
totally different from mine, that the resemblance between us was 
hardly striking, and I could hardly believe it possible that so de¬ 
cided a mistake could have been made, lie begged to speak a 
few words with me after supper, as he had something of import¬ 
ance to communicate, and then left me to enjoy a hurried inter¬ 
course with Ida. 

The next person whom I observed, was little Popp, the librarian. 
He seemed overjoyed to meet me, and earnestly requested my 
opinion of the great works of the great Mr. Von Poodicberg, 
which, as the reader may recollect, he had sent me. I was asham¬ 
ed to confess that 1 had not even looked at the title page of any of 
them, and so thought myself safe in bestowing unlimited and un¬ 
qualified praise upon every lino of them. 

* And the work of Proressor Noodlebcrg?* asked Popp. ‘ You 
have found time to master that also?’ 

♦ Why;—why, no,—to say the truth, I have not entirely finbhcd 
that,* 1 replied. 

‘ I knew it—I knew it,’ cried Popp, rubbing his hands triumph¬ 
antly. ‘ I knew you would be entirely absomed wifti my great 
patron, the great Baron Von Poodleberg. Psba I how ridiculous to 
make any comparison between the genius of Poodleberg and 
Noodleberg !* 

‘ Yes; how ridiculous !* I replied, ^glad to get out of the scra[)c 
on any terms.’ 

VOL. II. 
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I passed from tbe humble toady of the ^at Poodleber^r, to pay 
respects to a realljjr great man, the rrofesaor and Uistoriaii 
Ktarlem. He was a plain, demure-looking little man, with silver 
hair, and a placid and benevolent cast of features. His age was 
at that time at least eighty, and yet the temperate and regular 
habits^ peculiar to the literati of Germany, had preserved his con¬ 
stitution, and enabled him to retain the bale and robust appearance 
of a healthy sexagenarian. His lectures,—which in the midst of 
my idleness and dissipation,-^! never neglected regularly to at¬ 
tend, were still full of youthful fire and enthusiasm, and the collec¬ 
tion of his printed works, which he was just about completing, 
had filled a vacuum in the historical world, which bad existed for 
many centuries,—centuries unable to produce a man equal to 
the gigantic task which this simple-looking and simple-minded man 
had accomplished. His conversation was vivacious, and almost 
child-like4ii its earnestness and its simplicity. His modesty was 
so perfect, that you were apt yourself for an instant, to forget that 
you were conversing with almost the greatest historian tliat had 
appeared since Herodotus; and his justice and his liberality were 
so great, that he had even found something to praise in the trea¬ 
tises of Professor Poodleberg. 

Besides these, there were present two or three painters, a sculp¬ 
tor, half a dozen professors, and a nose^making doctor. There 
were no ladies but Ida, and no young men but Pappenhcim, Lack- 
land, and myself. 

Sup^r was now announced, and the Professor, leaning on the 
trusty Popp, led the way to the next room. The rest followed, 
helter-skelter, and Pappenheim remained for a few seconds tete-4- 
t^te with Ida, who I found, to my infinite disappointment, was not 
to make one at the supper-table. On entering the room, we found 
the table covered with silver, and a bottle of Rhenish to each 
plate. 

Two or three servants in the Poodleberg livery fwhich was 
crimson and orange turned up with scarlet, with a pooule rampant 
on the button) were in attendance, and the clatter of knives and 
forks soon began. 

Whatever had been my opinion of the Professor’s literary achieve¬ 
ments, I could not help paying profound reverence to the excellence 
of bis cook. It was among the few instances in which I had 
found the German cuisine (which in general is only a caricature 
of the French) to my taste, and the Rhenish was certainly mag¬ 
nificent 

*I am glad you approve of this Marcobrumer,’ said Poodleberg 
to Pappenheim. * It was a present from my particular friend, the 
Elector, of Hessen Casscl.’ 

* It Hi worthy of the Emperor’s table,’ said Pappenheim with 

en^sbam. 

‘why, it isa fair wine—very fair Hock—very fair,’ said Poodleberg 
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pompously. * Nothing, however, to comr^ with some in my 
cellar—that which I reserve for guests of ai8tinction.->*l8 it Popp?' 
said he, appealing to bis toady. 

* Oh t DO comparison, youjr excellency,' said the deputydibrariw. 

* This is a good Kiidesheimer, Mr. Lackland,* said the Profes¬ 
sor, passing him a bottle of splendid Rhenish of that deno m ination, 

* It is also a present. It was sent me last Wednesday by the Aieh- 
bishop of Brandenburg.* * 

* Yes, yes,* said Lackland, after taking it carelessly. * A fair wine 
—^very fair Hock—vei^ fair.' 

The Professor looked annoyed—for it was bis finest wine; bnt 
Lackland was fond of mortifying people of die Professor's charac¬ 
ter. It was a long time, however, before he received another invi- 
tatron from Baron Poodleberg. 

The conversation was aesthetic, as may be supposed. Ttie pic¬ 
tures of Vetsch and Brandermier were discussed, as atsd'fhe poems 
of Offendorff, and the great tragedy of Professor Funk. In short, 
the conversation was pretty nearly on the same topics, and discuss¬ 
ed in nearly the same manner, as at all the conversaziones of Ma¬ 
dame de Ruinplestem. 

I happened to sit near the Professor, and amused myself for a 
few minutes in admiring his dress. His hair was frizzed and pow¬ 
dered in an elaborate manner, and he wore a voluminous cravat 
of the finest cambric, together with ostentatious ruffles, apparently 
from the manufactory of my friend the cofiin-maker. His coat was 
of velvet, and he wore at least a dozen orders on his left breast. I 
asked him, very imprudently, as I soon discovered, the order of 
which a large diamond star, the most conspicuous of his decora¬ 
tions, was the symbol, and, upon that hint he spake.* 

* That star, Mr. Morton, is the sign of a Knight Grand Cross of 
tlie Three-tailed Tiger, of the first class—«ui order, Sir, which is 
worn almost exclusively by crowned heads, and which, in fact, has 
only been bestowed on three subjects in Europe, of which I have 
the honour to be one. It was presented to me exactly six years 
and nine months ago by the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, on the 
pablication of my treatise on the * Comparative Anatomy of Philo¬ 
logy.* 

* This smtEdler cross. Sir,* he continued, holding it up in bis thumb 
and finger, ‘ is the emblem of the order of the Polar Bear, presented 
to me on the same occasion by the Emperor of all the Bussias. Tbit 
next is the * Golden Jackaas,* an order bestowed exclusively on li¬ 
terati ; and this is the ^at double-headed ostric^ third class, which 
1 have just received the EmpercMr of Austria. ^Besides these, 
you perceive I have many odie»f^tI vnll nta fatigue you at pre¬ 
sent with their history.* ' ^ 

^ Thank God, you have some conscience,* thought I, as I ex¬ 
pressed my gratitude for bis condescension* 

E 2 
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In the mean time. Professor Harlem had slipped off, as well as 
several other of the guests, among whom was Lackland. 

At a moment that the Professor was engaged in a pompous ex¬ 
planation of a certain disputed chapter in his last treatise to Popp 
and half a dosen others of his warmest admirers, Pappenheim made 
me a sign, and together we made our escape. 

* Wait for me an instant in the street,’ said he, when he had 
shut the door. * 1 wish to exchange lialf a dozen words with Ida, 
and then, as our way home is the same, I can tell you what I wish.’ 

I went down stairs, and stepped into the porter’s room, where X 
had left my cloak. On pretence of looking for a stick, which I 
had not brought with me, 1 took a survey of the inmates of the 
room—Diedrich^ namely, and his wife, Gretel. 

' You kecp«the Baron pretty safe, Master Diedricb,^ said 1, tak¬ 
ing up the ponderous house-key. * No fear of housebreakers, I 
suppose, in this peaceful city.’ 

* Ah! Herr Jesus!’ said the porter’s wife. * Not so peacefeil as 
you may suppose, Sir.’ 

* Why, how so T said X. 

* This house. Sir,’ resumed Grc^l solemnly, ^ was broken open 
yesterday night’ 

* Ah ! indeed ’’ said I. ‘ No damage done, I hope.’ 

* None, Sir; but all owing to the valour of my husband Dicd- 
rich. Twelve men, Sir, if ytni will believe me, assaulted the house. 
The gale was broken open, and one rushed rapidly up the stairs; 
before any of the rest had found time to follow him, iny husband, 
Dicdrich, sprang from this room, and disputed the passage. After 
overthrowing seven, he was at last set upon and discomfited by 
the rest, who immediately decamped, carrying with them all the 
silver spoons. We followetl them, but coul^ not come up with 
them; and on our return we feund half a eleven mmre, who had 
socreted themselves in the passage during our absence. These my 
husband Dicdrich succeeaed in thrusting out, after incredible 
exertions, just as the Professor’s carriage came up to the domr.’ 

I presented her husband Diodrioh with a gulden, in recompense 
for his bioken head the night before* and herself with another, for 
her ingenious version of the story, and then I left the house. 

Aa l stood waiting for Pappenheim, In the shadow of the house, 
two figures pi^d me, eng^d in earnest conversation. Thej 
were muffled in cloaks; but 1 recognized in them the Jew Fou- 
{Jiar,.and Skamp the coffin-maker. 

Directly afterwiyrds Pappenheim joined me, and we took our 
way homewards. 

^ ‘ You will not he surpriseih’ said, he, * cqnsideriug the singular 
circumstatiSes of our acquaintance, if 1 admit yoh at once to my 
confidefiee, particularly as accident has already almoi^ taken the 
taslt 4>ff my hands.’ 
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* Well/ thought 1, * heio 1 am, a confidant, lor the third time; 
:and It is a little odd that 1 should be the chosen depository of the 
secrets of three such different persona as RabeanarK, Trumps and 
Papnenbeim/ 

* We bare not tinm,’continued he, ^tb eater into parCieiilars. 
All that is neccssaiy for you to know, however* till toHUorvow I 
can say in three words. My purpose is to marry Ida Ycm IVkhUo- 
berg. Xior father'wUl not consent because I am poor, and depend- 
'Cnt on my uncle, whom he thinks is also poor. It is a mistake^ 
-however, for he -is rich. My uncle, however, will not consent, for 
Poodleberg is a .plebeian—a baroniaed butcher’s boy, (his original 
trade) whose muddy blood should never flow in the pure vidns nf 
the Pappenheims. The consequence is, we are determined to 
elope, and gain the consent of the other parties afterwards. 

* To do this, however, is no easy matter, and I very much desire 
the assistance of one trusty friend.—Will you be that friend-?' 

‘ With pleasure.’ 

* Thank you. It will, perhaps, afford yon some amusement to 
know that our principal colleague in the enterprise is your friend 
Popp, the librarian. Here is my room—it is too late, 1 suppose, 
to invite you in. Will you try to come here punctually at ten to¬ 
morrow night ?' 

* Yes—good-night.’ 

Sleep well,’ said Pappenheim. 


• CHAPTER XIV. 

TUB PLOT-. 

< Hxtxo —Mein Herr Morton-1’ said Tramp Von Toggenbucg, 
Huit of his window to me, as I passed down the Buck Strasse the 
next morning. * Hallo—I wish, to consult with you on matters of 
importance. Come up and smoke a pipe with me—I have some 
kanaater tobacco, just sent to me by my cousin Prince Trump Von 
Toggenhurg-Hobenstaufer-Uapsburg—you shaU have a pipe of it 
•—come. 

I went upstmrs, and found the * Countof dm Hcfly Roman Em¬ 
pire’ stretched on his sofa, with a cup of coffee and the (* Cieschibte- 
der Graflicben Pamilien Deutschlands,’) the histoiy pf the 
* count ftunilies’ of Germany, oa the table beftne him* 

He was dressed in a taw^y smoktng-cap, a rather seedy dress¬ 
ing-gown, and a pair of Russian sUpper-boot% and was smoking 
with great dUigeoce a baodsome mcei^auna. 
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* Hiis IS the best tobacco to colour a meerschaum,’ said he, as I 
entered. * You see how beautifully 1 am managing this pipe. My 
cousin, who sent me this tobacco, is a great connoiseur in meers¬ 
chaums,—all my cousins are—all our family are—all German 
noblemen are. My cousin, the prince, has one hundred and 
twenty-five meerschaums, all of which he has smoked into the most 
cx^isite colour. Wait, Caspar shall fill you a pipe.* 

He rang the bell, and an ancient and whimsical-looking ser¬ 
vant, in a shabby livery, presented himseli 

* Fill a pipe for Mr* Motion, Caspar.* 

* Shall I take your usual tobacco at two groschen the pound, 
your excellency ?’ asked Caspar. > 

* No you booby I’ said Trump, reddening at this exposition of 
his economy ; * take the petit kanaster I received yesterday from 
my cousin, rrince Von Toggenbura-Hohenstaufer.’ 

* Yes, your excellency ;* and Caspar filled me the pipe, and 
brought another coffee*cup, and departed. 

* 1 nave ordered a new livery for Caspar, but the confounded 
tailor is so dilatory, that be has got to look very shabby. The difii^ 
culty is in finding the exact shade of colours necessary. The coat 
is sky blue, and the collar and cuffs should be of a very peculiar 
shade of green—^very difficult to be found ; and you know it would 
not do for a servant of the house of Toggenbiirg to wear a coat whose 
colours were not of the exact shade of the heraldic colours of the 
family. However, the tailor has sent to Brunswick, and I have 
no doubt that Casper will soon be fitted out. In the meantime, it 
must be confessed, he looks a little shabby. Take another cup of 
coffee. 

* Are you going to the ball to-morrow night at the command¬ 
ant’s ?* 1 asked. 

* Yes. I have just procured Judith and her father an invitation. 
To think, after all the trouble I am at in patronising her plebeian 
of a father, that the Hebrew blackguard still refuses his consent to 
our union. However, I have determined to out-do him, and Judith 
has promised to run away with me. After the marriage, I am con¬ 
vinced he will give his consent. Will you assist me ?’ 

* Oh, most willingly.* 

* Thank you. This was the important matter 1 wished to consult 
you upon. We have not yet fixed upon our plan. I hope to con¬ 
sult upon the whole affair to-morrow, with Judith. In me mean¬ 
time, if you should happen to think of any plausible method, I hope 
you will let me know.* 

* Leave it all to me. Trump,* smd I, *for the pmsent at least I 
think 1 shall be able to devise a plan in the course of the next twenty- 
four hours, that will suit your purpose. In the meantime 1 am 
hurried, and must bid you good morning.* 

About ten the8a9:ie evening 1 directed my steps to Pappenheim’s. 
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He lived in a house in the Voistedt. There was a garden in it, and 
it was close to the rampart I inauired of an old woman at the door, 
if Baron Pappenheim lodged there, and was told to aseenjd two 
flights. laid so. It was pitch-nlark in the passage, bittl: was 
directed by the sound of a piano. 1 knocked, and received no an¬ 
swer. Without further notice, 1 opened the door, and walked in. 
The room was partially lighted by the moon, and partly by a shad¬ 
ed lamp in one cornice. There was no one but Pappenheim in 
the room. He sat at the piano—his head stretched backwards in 
an ecstacy, and playing a wild sort of measure, in a violent, but 
masterly manner. 

* Hush—^hush !* said he, without looking around; * don’t inter¬ 
rupt me. I am composing. Sit down, and be quiet* 

* Very civil,’ thought I—* particularly as I am here at your own 
bidding, and on your own business. However, my double seems to 
be a humourist. 1 will observe him.* 

Pappenheim continued to play. « He touched the instrument 
with the hand of a master, and a strain of a wild and most un¬ 
earthly melody resounded through the room. Presently he began 
to sing a rambling sort of ballad, changing the meter according to 
the changing measure, and which was about as uncouth and un¬ 
meaning as the music. 

< Words and music are both your own composition,* said I, as he 
concluded, and turned round ibr applause. 

‘Oh, yes:—1 am a great composer,—1 have a passion for music 
and for drawing; a little touch of anatomy, too, as^ou see,’—point¬ 
ing to the skeleton and the head; ‘ however, there is a little hypocri¬ 
sy in that. My uncle in Prague is a great naturalist,—full of chemis¬ 
try, botany, and more especially anatomy; and the only way for me 
to keep on the right*side of him, is by appearing excessively inter¬ 
ested in his favourite pursuits.—There’s a little of the grand science 
of diplomacy, in that, you see ?—That head, by the way, is a pre¬ 
sent from our mutual friend, the skinner; and 1 am going to send 
it by the baggage-waggon to my uncle in Prague.—It is the head of 
Hanswurst the housebreaker, who was executed the other day, you 
know.’ 

* Yes:—Gottlob told me about him, with his regrets at not super¬ 
intending the operation.* 

* Well,—well;—we have no time to lose.—-Let me tell you my 
plot.’ 

‘Stay a momei 
burg’s amour with 

‘Yes.’ 

* How should you like to have him associated in your enter¬ 
prise ?’ 

* Trump is a crazy mountebank; but he is an honourable and 
brave fellow.—1 have no objection: -* hut what good will he do?’ 


it,’ said 1; ‘ you know of Trump Von Tuggen- 
Miss Potiphar?’ 
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' Trump has the same virtuous intentions with regard to Miss 
Potiphar/ said I, ‘ as you with the Fraulcin Ida. Now, by making 
a common job of it, 1 should think you might mutually assist each 
other.—How did yon propose managing your elopement?* 

‘ In this way,* — answered Pappenhemi; * you know Popp, the 
librarian, is a most trusty and confidential adherent of old Poodle- 
berg ?* 

‘Yes/ 

* Well; the professor has a married sister living in Brunswick: 

— Ida is to pay a visit to her: — she is to depart, the day after the 
ball at Wallenstein’s, in a post-chaisc: — Popp is to be her escort: 

— there will be no one else in the carriage, but Ida’s old woman 
servant.’ 

< Madame Meerschaum ?* said I. 

* How the deuce did you know her name ?—Ah!—I forgot:—a- 
hem,—well,—no matter:—Ida has told me all about it, and about 
the presents she mive you, without intending it:—no matter I— 

* Well, then : Popp and Madame Meerschaum arc to be the 
escorts,—two foes who arc not very formidable. Now, I propose, 
that you and I should nut on masks ; attack the carriage, in the 
guise of robbers ; knock down the postillions ; emty out Mother 
Meerschaum and the deputy librarian; and mount the horses 
ourselves, and drive to Eckendorf, a town only fifteen miles from 
here. There shall be a parson in waiting, and every thing shall be 
done in the most orthodox and romantic manner.’ 

‘ Well:—let me suggest a change in your plan. Do you and 
Trump contrive to get the postillions drunk, and take their places 
on starting. Miss Potiphar must be disguised as a lady’s*maid, 
and smuggled into the carriage. Popp’s permission to this will be 
easily obtained under some plausible pretext. ‘Then I w'ill myself 
ride forward on horseback; and Lackland, who is always ready for 
a lark, will accompany me. A few miles from Einbcck, we will put 
on our masks, and attack the carriage. You of course, as postillions, 
will be frightened to death and stop. I shall open the carriage, 
and insist on all the i)asscngem alighting. We will then secure 
Popp, and mother Meerschaum, and then you have the coasHplcar, 
ana may go when an({ where you please,’ 

* Excellent!—this will do very well: but, of course, we must 
have a consultation witli Trump ?’ 

* Certainly. He is now occupied in concocting some plan of 
his own in his own wise head; but as I have begged him to defer 
all definite measures, till he hears from us, there is no doubt that 
he will agree to it all.* 

* Very well:—we will setde all the preliminaries to-morrow, and 
the plan shall be cartied into execution on the day after the com- 
mimdattt’s ball. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A tHR DAXSANt. 

The Commandant Von Wallenstein gave his periodical ball. Hb 
was, as I have said, a stern, grave man, and interested himself but little 
in matters of society. His position, however, rendered it necessary 
for him to entertain occasionally, and lie therefore had been in the 
habit of setting aside a certain evening, in each half-year, when the 
whole of Gottingen were invited. 

This party was called a ‘ dancing-tea,* (or ‘ the demsant^ in the 
French,^, which was of course aflPccted by the fashionables there, as 
etrery where,) because they drank tea, and danced ; in opposition 
to the * aesthetic tea’ of Frau Von Uumplcstern, and others, 
where they drank tea, and talked aesthetics. 

And they did dance with a vengeance 11 hardly know why peo¬ 
ple have a fancy for calling the Germans dull I — Certainly, as far 
as my experience goes, they arc all, high and low, rich and poor,, 
noble anci simple, among the gayest, the most enthusiastic, and the 
most mercurial of the nations of earth. As for dancing, it always 
seems to me that no other people dance at all. 

A German ball, in a jirovincial town, is the only party I have 
ever seen, where people apparently meet for the sake of dancing, 
and for that alone. 

£ went at six in the evening, being determined to see the whole 
ceremony, and found a large company already assembled. The 
guests were received by the Commandant, and his daughter, the 
C>oiintcss Bertha, iif a small boudoir, which communicated with a 
dancing-saloon of noble dimensions, into which they were imme¬ 
diately afterwards ushered. 

Bertha was beautiful that night;—she was a perfect incarnation 
of Germany,—the blonde, bhie-eyed, faii'-haired Germany. She 
was in' white ; but a dark chaplet of oak-leaves, and red ivy berries, 
cbAtrasted finely with her sunny tresses, and. with the exquisite 
whiteness of her skin. 

H«r father was in full uniform, with a bunch of orders dangling 
at hts breast. 

I made my bow to her on entering, and Her wandering eyes' 
lighted up with an emotion of pleasure. * I am so glad to see you,* 
she cried, * ibr I know you are an intimate friend of—’ and here 
she blushed and faltered a little ,—* of my father’s,* concluded she, 
with a laugh, and turning me over to the Commandant. 

‘ Otto will be here, soon,* 1 whispered; * I left him an hour ago'.* 

* I am afraid to ask you how he waS' employed,—^little of g<^,; 
1 fear.—Alas, poor Otto!-—why must his ^onous g^ius, his bril- 
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very, his wit, his accomplishments, be thus thrown away ?—why 
must the materials of a hero thus prematurely evaporate into the 
vapid and uncertain smoke, which is a student’s existence 

‘ These very metaphysical questions, gracious Franlein,’ I re¬ 
plied, ‘ have but one answer. 1 W(mld make that answer,—but 
here comes one more quanfied.' And as Otto Vtm Rabenmark 
made his bow, I made my exit into the dancing-room. 

There was an immense circle of dancers, which reached entirely 
round the saloon;—nearly all the company present were upon the 
floor. A few remained on the seats that were rangeil round t>.c wall, 
but they were apparently the lame, the halt, and the blind. All the 
able-bodied, from sixteen to ninety-six, were divided into couples, 
and standing at their posts. 

A band of music was stationed in the gallery, and a glorious 
overture of Mozart’s rose and floated througli the vaulted saloon. 
Ah! Germany is Inrleed the Paradise of Music, and with that 
luxury in unbounded and endless profusion, what uther* earthly 
dainty is there that we may not forego? I felt the influence of 
those godlike strains m)on every fibfe of niy soul. All present 
felt it, and were happy, they knew not why. '1 hose glorious har¬ 
monies swept like a south wind of music over every human bosom, 
and caused the hearts of all to dance and flutter, and vibrate and 
sigh, like linden-leaves In the passing breeze. 




Twns finished I—those sweet and solemn strains were hushed; 
and ere the last dyin" cadence had melted in the air, tlic music of 
a mirthful and bewildering waltz whirled from its fainting echoes, 
and circled round the room in rapid eddies of hcart-invspiriug me¬ 
lody. All were drawn at once into the merry vfwtex, and glided 
round the ample ball, responsive to the merry measure. 

Wliat music is so gladdening, so intoxicating, as a German waltz 
played bj a German band? My heels flew up incontinently, and 
I looked round for a partner. They were all engaged exoe*pt a 
woman with one leg, and another who was blind. Madame )dc 
Humplcstern was there, to be sure; but as 1 knew she was eighty, 
she was of course, not to be thought of 1 went up to her, however, 
to beg her advice and influence in securing a partner, when 
suddenly a tall student danced out of the crowd, and flung hU. 
arms round her waist. The amiable octogenarian, nothing loth, 
abandoned herself to his guidance, and after waiting a few seconds 
for an opening in the whirlpool, away they span, ‘like two nook- 
chafers spitted on one pin.* 

After this I could not deny that Germany was the land of dancing 
as well as music, and 1 determined to ask the lady with the dork 
leg. She was afraid to venture, however, with a partner she W£is 
not iised to; and as 1 found the blind woman was deaf into the 
bargain, and cduld not hear a word of my invitation, I gave up 
t^^poinc altogether. 
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1 wanihTcd mto an- adjoining room, and found several old gentle¬ 
men playing wnist.. Poodlcberg was there explaining his orders; 
Harlem M’as eating an ice; and the=Commandant and Professor 
Noodlcberg were playing ecarte. There was nothing for me to do 
but be a spectator. 

Luckily, as I returned into the-dancing saloon, I found Trump 
and Pappenheim, who were both dancing with their mistresses. lii 
accordance with a convenient (yerinan custom, (cnlletl hospitiren,) 
I borrowed Miss Potiphar for a round or two, and after a slight re- 

E ose, I rcciucsted the loan of Ida Poodleberg for a few minutes of 
er lover. This was, of conrse, granted. Ida danced exquisitely. 
In the course of the waltz she found time to thank rnc in the 
warmest manner for the interest I had taken and was to take in her 
affairs, and after-1 had promised that we would all'have a con¬ 
sultation together next day respecting the grand plan for the mor* 
row, I resigned her into the arms of her lover, Pappenheim. 

With a few exeeptions, I saw no conversation between the gen¬ 
tlemen and ladies This was partly, to be sure, to be accounted 
for by the slight intercourse, and consequently slight acquaintance, 
which had previously existed between them. The beaux were the 
officers of the regiment stationed there, and as many students as 
were sufficiently sober that evening to attend, and of course there 
were not likely to be many topics of sympathetic interest between 
the mass of these latter and the ladies. 

i\ccordingly, when not actually dancing,, they stood together iik 
couples, 

* I.ike grcyhonmls in the slips, 

SUainingupon the start,’ 


and patiently and silently waiting till it was their turn to spur 
round the room. 


There were some exceptions, however, of course; and I saw a 
few cases of flirtations and love-making in the old-fashioned way. 
I was amused also in watching the diligent manner in ahieh Tnunp 
payed his court to .Miss Potiphar. I happened to be standing near 
them as he brought up to her a stiff-looking gentleman in white 
moustachios. 


‘ Let me introduce to you Miss Judith,’he said. ‘ My cousin, 
the Prince Trump Von Toggcnbiirg-IIohcnstaufcr-lIapsburg. I 
wish you to be acquainted with as many of my family as possible. 
Very extensive, however, arc the connections of our house. -Per- 
haj^s-one of the most interesting exhibitions 1 have witnessed latqly 
was a tea-party at Count Von Toggenbiirg’s,, in Dresden. There 
vi?ere. fifty individuals present, and it so happened that they were 
all Toggeuburgs. Let me see—there were Count and Countess 
Toggenbufg-Hapshurg; Barop, Baroness, and the seven little Ba¬ 
rons Toggcnbiirg-Puffendorff; the Prince Toggenburg-Hobenptau- 
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with his PriacesSf and various othors. How very intetesting I 
was it not, dearest Judith ?’ 

‘ Ob, delightfid!’ and the Jewess’s long black eyes flashed with 
joy at the splendid family connection she was about to make. 

After they had waltzed from six till midnight, .eight persons 
executed a qitadrille, called here a /roRcaiV, and then they retired 
to their seats, while the supper-tables were brought in* 

Long plain wooden tables were arranged through the whole 
length of the saloon, and the various component parts of the sup* 
per were expeditiously laid upon them. An immense tureen of 
broth, always the main refreshment at a German ball, towered 
conspicuous above the whole. The banquet-table was surrounded 
by a bevy of matrons and maids, who were heated, cxhaustetl, and 
panting for the homceopathic refreshment. Their coiffures bad 
been totally destroyed by their exercise—their curls had all vanish¬ 
ed, and with their long hair drooping over their necks and ^hol¬ 
ders, and their faces haggard with fatigue, they reminded me, as 
they trooped iinpationtly around the steaming soup-tureen, of the 
witches of Macbeth dancing round their infernal cauldron. 

The supper was despatched—the tables cleared away like magic 
—and again the music sounded—and again the waltz began. I 
waited till the grey tiitts of morning began to extinguish the can¬ 
dles; and although the hall did not break up till much later, (from 
six p.M. to six A.M. is a usual allowance for a (i/t^ danaantt) I then 
fpund myself exhausted, and took myself off. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


TWO ELOPEMENTS. 

• Ano so you think the plan feasible T said I to Tnimp, after 
detailing to him the Pappenheim plot. 

* Perfectly so. You may rely upon me. How did you think 
Judith looked last night I’ 

• As beautiful as Jezebel, and worthy of king Solomon,’ said I. 

• Si«re me, my good fellow, those Hebrew allusions, and look 
upon her only as a Countess Von Toggenbnrg, and a future mother 
of a race of To^cnbiirgs.’ 

* Very Well-b-lam off for Popp. Where do you think I shall 
find him?’ 

* Most probably at his own bouses packing op bis portmantean 
forFarisil 
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Well—perhaps I may borrow half-aoclozen ahiita of him, for the 
use of Mr. . . . what’s his travellinf^ name, Trnmp?’ 

* Weklheim—it is a name collaterally connected with my own.* 

* Ver^ well—^you will give Mr. Von Weldheini the necessary 
instructions then, and hold yourself in readiness.’ 

‘Yes. Good morning.’ 

I went down the street, and had not advanced twenty paces, be* 
fore I met P«>pp. He was totldling along, with his nose in the air, 
anu ihinking, I suppose, of Paris and Professor Poodleburg. 

‘ Good morning, Mr. Deputy, Sub>Deputy, and the rest of it, 
Popp!’ 

‘ Ah, my Cherokee fiiend, Mr. Morton—good-morning Mien 
I!' rr—good-morning. Is it really true, then, that you are a sachem 
and emperor in your own country ? Baron Poodleberg says it ia a 
fact; and if Baron Pomlle-’ 

* Yes, yes—all true—all true; but we have not time for that just 
now. I nave a particular request fur your ear, Mr. Deputy, ^ub- 
Deputy, &c. See. Popp.’ 

* Plain Popp—plain Popp, among friends. It is only on formal 
occasions that the etiquette of society retjuircs the whole of our 
German titles.* 

‘ Well then, plain Popp, I am sure your gencrotis heart will not 
deny me.’ 

* Proceed, M'en Herr Morton. I am sure that T shall be proud 
to gratify yon. There is no person I have a more profound respect 
f'W than yonrsclf. Baron Poodleberg says yonr pronunciation of 
tlie (/hicasaw and .S<|uantabago is perfect. When I gel to Paris, 
whither I am going directly after having conveyed the charming 
daughter of Baron Poodleberg to Brunswick, I shall certainly men¬ 
tion your ’ 

‘ Very well, very well—my obligations will be great—my rct{uest 
touches your immediate jourqey. There is a young trienu of 
mine, Baron Weldlieim, who is proceeding to Brunswick, oo a 
liiaiter of ’ 

‘ To Brunswick! my mission is also thither. The great Baron 
Poo-* ' 

* D—n the great Baron Poodleberg I Mr. Popp, do have the 
kindness to listen to me an instantand so Mr. Popp, struck per¬ 
fectly aghast at the idea of any one, not even excepting a Chero¬ 
kee chieftain, presuming to d—n Baron Poodleberg, at last waa 
silenced, and listened with tolerable composure. I represented to 
him that Mr. Weldlieim was a young gentleman in the diplomatic 
line, the bearer of important despatches; that he was in a burry to 
get to Brunswick—that his carriage had broken down, bis servant 
fallen sick, and a parcel of rigmarole, concluding with my express 
conviction that the peace of Europe would infallibly be endangered 
if tbe young gentleman’s jcHiraey were delayed twenty-four hours 
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longer; and that the only possible means of avoiding that catas-^ 
trophe, was his obtaining the spare seat in Popp's carriage. 

I'inding that he should have a general war on his conscience, if 
he did not accede, and a little pleased too, it may be, with the 
prospect of having so important a travelling companion, Popp> 
after a little hesitation, complied. 

* Of course you nmlerstand it is to he a profound secret,’ said I. 

* Not a word to the great Baron Poodleberg.’ 

* Very well—good bye, Mr. Morton—perhaps we shall meet in- 
Paris.* 

* Wc shall meet a liltlo sooner than that, Mr. Popp,’ thought I, 
as I hastened to Pappenheim. 

I told him of iny success with Popp, and tliat the journey was 
fixed for that evening. They were to start at eight. 

* You must take care to execute your designs on the postillions.*’ 

‘ Oh, apropos of that. Y'our friend Lackland has suggested a 

plan for that part of the business, which, by the way, seemed to 
me, on reflection, not a little difficnlt.’ 

* Yes—to be sure. A German postilion is not so easily van¬ 
quished, even by a German student. What is Lackland's plan ?’ 

* We were talking it over, and almost despairing, when he lucki¬ 
ly thought of * crooked Skamp,’ the coffin-maker—he can do any 
tiling. He can drink the ocean dry. Besides, there are certain^ 
drugs for possets, which no one understands better than hb.’ 

‘Excellent!—but has Lackland seen him ?’ 

‘Yes, and has already given him a retaining fee, and admitted 
him to ourconfidoncc. lie promises to settle the whole matter 
in the most expeditious manner.’ 

* Very well. I will go to Lackland’s ; and do you settle every 
thing with Fraulcin Ida.’ ■ 

Some hours after this, I found myself on horse-back, with a silk 
mask over my face, in company with Lackland and the respectable’ 
Skamp, who had insisted on accompanying ns, and whom we found, 
a most trusty ally. 

There was a thick wood which extended to n considerable dis- 
. tance on the right-handside of the road. Wc had placed ourselves 
under its shadow, and were waiting patiently for the approach of 
the carriage. 

‘ Allow me, your excellencies,’ said the coffin-maker, * to be the 
first to accost the carriage. Much may be done by civility, on 
these occasions, and much is to be gained by experience*’ 

* By experience, Mr. Skamp,’ I exclaimed; ‘ then this seems 
not to be the first time'yon have been engaged on expeditions of' 
the same meritorious character.’ 

‘ Why,-—a-hem,—why, yon see I have served in the cavalry,-T- 
ati^—^R-hem,—but hark I 1 think 1 hear the carriage-whcela*’ 

W© listened. ’Hic carriage was evidently approaching. It was 
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TK> time to delit>ei'ate; but I at once settled that mjr amiable com¬ 
panion, had at times, united tlie functions of highwayman to his 
other multif^ious piofessions. 

‘ Tlie postilions arc . 

* Count Toggenburg and Mr. Von Pappenheim. I left Messieurs 
Schmidt and Schnoub, who were to have otheiated, souiul asleep at 
the ‘ swine.’ They will hardly be awake this day week,* 

* Very well!—here they come,—now for it, old Skanipl’ whis¬ 
pered Lackland. 

It was a bright moonlight night We discerned die carriage in 
the distance, approaching us rapidly. Presently the psucdo-postili- 
ons seemed to jrecognise us, and began to slacken dicir pace. 
When they reached us, the horses were trotting very slowly. 

As ngread upon, J^ackland and 1 galloped turward, and seized 
the heads of the horses. The postilions remoustrated, and after a 
sham light of a few luomcnts, allowed dicmselves to lie tumbled 
ihiiii their saddles. . 

The ladies shrieked, of course; but it was easy enough for the 
initiated to distinguish the fictitious cries of Ida from the genuine 
and terrified screams of Mo)Lher Meerschaum. 

Skainp advanced in his mask to the carriage-window, which had 
already been let down, iind addressed the company in the blandest 
manner. 

. ‘ Gentlemen and ladies; we have no intention of robbing oi; in¬ 
commoding you. We are weary wayfarers, and have performed a 
long journey. We are desirous for inalters of importance to reach 
Brunswick to-night. We are therefore obliged, however much we 
may regret it, to request the loan of your carriage for a few hours. 
Be assured, that tfic obligation will be gratefully acknowledged, 
and the carriage faithfully restored.* 

The civil manner of the supposed highwayman inspired Popp 
with a little courage. He had been previously lying buck in tlie 
carriage, in a paroxysm of fear. He now began to bluster. * Per¬ 
haps yon are not aware,* said be, * that this carriage belongs to the 
great Baron Poodleberg, and that 1 am llie deputy, subdepnty, ike. 
Po()p, who am proceeding as the especial escort of the Fraiiiein 
Ida Poodleberg, on her journey to her -auni in Brunswick After 
the journey is accoinplislied, 1 shall probably proceed to Par—* 

- It was Popp’s fate to be interrupted on this, as on every other 
occasion. As there was no time to be lost, the coffin*maker thought 
proper to thrust the barrel of a particularly long horse-pistol under 
the nose of the refractory librarian. 

. * 1 am very sorry indeed,* said Skatnp, still in the most gentle 
and subdued voice. * 1 aig very sorry to put so respectable a {>er- 
sonage to a temporary inconvenience ; but circumstances are press¬ 
ing. It is fortunate, however, that you mentioned the Baron 
Poodleberg 6 naine« The Baron b a particular friend of mine. 
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and 1 am happy that I shall soon have an o[^rtunity of express^ 
ing to him my obligations* Have tlie goodness to alight.’ 

Fopp, whose courage had completely evaporated under the ici- 
(flucnce of Skamp’s last argument, got ouL He was very obedient, 
hut very sulky. 

, Allow me to bind this cloth round your eyes/ said Skamp to 
Po{m. 

* Very well, sir; very well; Isay nothing; but Baron Poodle- 
berg shall hear of it, I warrant yon,' said Popp to Skamp. 

* i hope this does not at all inconvenience you/ said the coffin- 
maker. * By the way, 1 shall be obliged to fasten you to this tree^ 
for the present. You do not object, I hope, to bivouacking oc¬ 
casionally in the open air. It is a fine night, sir,—remarkably fine/ 
continued he, gravely, while he was securing him to a tree. * I 
never saw brighter moonlight. I have no doubt you will be per¬ 
fectly aonifortable. But l^bcg patdon, I am neglecting my duty ta 
the fair sex most shamefullv. Excuse me for a moment, Mr. Li- 
brarian.' And with this, he left Popp, securely tied to the tree, 
his eyes bound fast with a thick handkerchief, and again directed 
his steps to the carriage. 

Mauame Meerschaum had screamed herself into hysterics, and 
was now lying more deatl than ahve, in the corner of the carriage. 

^ Madame,' said Skamp, taking off his hat in the politest manner, 
* l.ajn very sorry to incommode so charming a young lady; but 
really I must beg yon to alight. Your friend, Mr. Popp, already 
finds himself quite at ease, and is impatient that you should join 
him. Shall I assist vou ?’ 


The old lady aroused herself, and suffered herself to be taken out 
of the carriage. The same process was quickly admiuisterctl to 
her, in the most expeditious manner, by the accomplished Skamp. 
Her eyes were gently hut securely bandaged, and she was placed 
hack to hack to Popp, and fastened to the same tree. 

* There now!’ said Skamp, * what can bo more pleasant? You 
look quite sociable and happy! I never saw a more perfect picture 
of connubial happiness and friendship? Quite like two turtle-dov^ 
in one nest! What a beautiful night tool W-hat a charming time 
you will have I Good night, Madame Meerschaum! Good night,- 
dcar Mr. Popp! By the way, you hardly need to know the passing 
hours tornight, your time will pass so plcisantly, that you will not 
need your watch.* And so he concliidccl by helping himself to a 
huge silver watch which dangled by a brass chain from Popp’s 
capacious fob. 

A hurried whisper from Lackland, however, who represented to 
him how utterly they would be compromised by, such conduct, 
caused him to relinquish it. 

.* Qn second thoughts, however, it may be of use to you, and it 
seems valuable/ said he, returning it witli a sigh, to the owner's 
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pocket; * 1 had wished to retain some memorial of our delightful 
acquaintance; but on the whole, it is unnecessary. But it is past 
one,—time presses,—once more, good night, my dear, dear friends.* 

Upon this, Ida and Judith were packed into the carrii^e,— 
Lackland and 1 took the vacant scats of Popp and Madame Meers¬ 
chaum, and the postilions remounted. The coffin-maker, having 
received the immense gratuity which had been promised him, gal¬ 
loped offi to his virtuous homcj while the carriage rattled on to¬ 
wards Brunswick. 

What bcfel us before wc arrived there, will be related in another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PLOT DISCOVEBED. 

* Horses directly—four horses ! Wc have no time for delay,* 
said Lackland, as he drove up to the post-house at Wolfenbuttel. 

* Alas, Sir !’ said the landlord,' I am afraid you must be put to 
a little inconvenience—the horses arc all gone out, and it may be 
three hours before any arrive.’ 

' Wc have nothing for it then,* said I to Lackland, * but to go 
into the house (juietly, and wait. I am not sorry myself, for I had 
an indifferent dinner, and I see no reason why you and 1,^ who are 
not lovers, should not have our supper and a bottle of Rhenish.’ 

‘ None in the world, my dear fellow; but these false postilions 
must take care to smuggle themselves into the room, and change 
their dresses. It would seem a little extraordinary to the land¬ 
lord if the gentlemen and ladies were found supping with the pos¬ 
tilions who brought them.’ 

An idle pair of boys were discovered, who engaged for a gratui¬ 
ty to take our horses back to the last post-town. Trump and Pap- 
penheim then slipped into the house, and having exchanged their 
postilion’s dress tor their usual habiliments, which they had brought 
with them, joined the rest of us in a private parlour of the inn. 
Lackland engaged the very first set of horses that should come in, 
and in the mean time ordered supper. 

* How delightful it is!’ said Ida. * What a romantic adventure! 
I never enjoyed myself more. I think I should like to be run away 
with every d^. How funny Madame Meerschaum looked, tied to 
old Popp. What would papa say ?’ 

Judith Potiphar looked superbly in her masquerade. Her dress, 
which was fanciful, and which would have created astonishment in 
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any other quarter of the world, hardly attracted notice here. 
The habits of the German students, and particularly their dress, 
are to this day so grotesque, that any tnasking habiliments, how¬ 
ever bizarre or fanciful, would be hardly so likely to be commented 
upon, as would an ordinary and common-place array.. Judith had 
been accordingly left at liberty to decorate herself m the most be¬ 
coming manner, and aided by a rich wardrobe, and a tolerable 
taste in costume, she had succeeded admirably. 

* How do 1 look in this pretty dress ?’ said she, addressing her 
lover. 

‘Divinely! By the way, dearest Judith, do you know that in 
that cap and waistcoat you arc so like my great-grandfather,’ an¬ 
swered Trump. 

* Oh, wliat compliment! those horrid grandfathers of yours,’ 
said she dcspondingly. 

* My dearest, I mean a Ueauliful picture by Hans Hoblem, which 
hangs in the castle at Toggenbnrg, representing my great ancestor 
at the age of seventeen, in a walking-dress. 

‘ Very well,’said Judith, ‘ but did you sec how fierce I looked 
when the caiTingc was attacked ? 1 swore twice at the robbers. 

Did you hear me swear? How did [ look swearing?’ 

‘How could I pt)ssibly hear you, wlicn I w'as being knocked 
down in my character of postilion ? But here comes the landlord, 
and the suy)por after him, I suppose.’ 

The suj)per-table was laid, tind when operations commenced, it 
was found that the events of the evening hud served to sharpen the 
appetites of all. ICvcn the ladies were prevailed upon to cat 
with more good will than might be thought becoming on so inter¬ 
esting an occasion. 

When we laid half finished our rcyiast, the landlord came in. 
He observed that there were a couple of strangers who had 
stopped there for the night. All his parlours were engaged but 
that one, and as we onl}^ intended to stop for fresh horses, he must 
beg us to allow the stranger gentlemen to share our room. 

We had nothing for it but to be civil, and Trump, who was very 
good-natured just then, and thought no harm, desired the landlord 
to invite the gentlemen in, and help to finish our supper with us. 

The landlord accordingly departed with this polite request, arid 
presently after the door wjis again opened. Trump, who was let¬ 
ting off a bottle of champagne at the moment, accidentally held 
the cork in the direction of the door. As our expected guests en¬ 
tered, it iicw from the bottle like a shot, and hit one of the stran¬ 
gers full on the nose. 

* Holy father AV)raham T exclaimed the wounded party. * What 
ri Goncussion I—the bridge of my riose is fractured !’ 

It was too late to retreat—the whole truth stood revealed, and 
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our confusion may easily be conceived, on beholding, in the two 
strangers, the Jew Potiphar and Mr. Stcininann, the uncle of 
Ida Poodleberg, and the very person she w’as going to Brunswick 
to visit. 

I sliall not attempt to detail the scenes which occurred. Of 
course, the disguise of Judith was easily discovered by licr crafty 
father ; and Ida could not fail to be at oucc recognized by her 
relation. Of course, the ladies were each separately seized by their 
respective legal proprietors, and the crest-fallen lovers, together 
with their respectable coadjutors. Lackland and myself, retiirucd 
the next day to Gottingen, 

The presence of Potiphar and Stcinmann, so inopportunely at 
that time and place, was purely accidental. Steiiirnann, who was 
a man of low extraction, and who had amassed a considcralric 
sum of money on about the same plan, and with about as tew 
scruples, as Pt)tiphar, had engaged with the Jew in various spe¬ 
culations. 1 have already liintcd at the contraband nature of 
some of tliese transactions, and of his connections with our worthy 
ally Mr. Skainp. The nature of such mercantile proceedings ne¬ 
cessarily rccpiired much sccresy, and it was on an expedition of 
peculiar urgency and sccresy that Potipliar had clandestinely left 
his home to meet his partner at VVolfcnbiittcl, on the very night 
of his daughter’s elopement. 

Although the details of this particular transaction, as well as of 
several others, were subsequently revealed to me, I do not think it 
worth Avliilc to fatigue the reader with a recital of them. All that 
is nceessar}' for him to know at present I have already mentioned. 
The concurrc'tiee of tlie two events was one of those annoying coin¬ 
cidences which are perfectly natural, and therefore not worthy 
further dilating u^on. 

Miss Ida was, of course, taken carefully off to Brunswick, and 
the Jew and his ‘ backsliding daughter’ returned to Gottingen. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A LANDESVATEB. 

After this adventure, which, as it may be supposo<l, was for the 
interest of all parties concerned to keep sedulously secret, the 
course of life of my companions and myself became utterly reck¬ 
less. A partial restraint had been put upon the conduct of Trunjp 
and Pappenheiiu bv tlieir intended plans, and they had mingled 
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more freely in the society of the place than they would beve other 
wise found cousistent with their inclinations. As for me, 1 had be¬ 
come sick of literary balls and aesthetic tea-parties. The unhappy 
circumstances which had created such a change in my career, and 
such a revolution in my character, again recurred to. my memory. 
I was subject, as it were, to intermittent fits of insanity, and I flew 
to the scenes of the maddest excitement, the wildest and most 
abandoned revelry, for distraction and relief. 

It was the sole end and aim of my existence at this period, to 
drag myself out of niyscli^—to escape from my own consciousness ; 
to annihilate, as it were, my identity. My memory was a charnel- 
house—it was filled with bleaching and mouldering bones, and the 
ashes of what I had loved most; and was it strange that I should 
flee from it, and seek relief abroad ? I seemed to be walking as 
in a dream. I laughed and revelled, and interested myself forcibly 
in the affaim of others, and seemed a gay and indifferent man. But 
there were moments when my heart vrould be alone ; no mattei' 
how many forms and faces surrounded me ; and it was then I was 
indeed a wretch. There were moments when memory would 
seize her torch, and light up the inmost recesses of my soul, till, 
in its deadly glare, those misfortunes which had began to 
yield to the influence of time, again presented themselves to my 
eyes, in all their original hideousness, and 1 fled shrieking from 
myself. 

It is only for this, that I can force myself to palliate any part of 
my conduct; and, although I do not mean to dwell much upon the 
details of the lawless and abondoned career to which a few com pa¬ 
nions and myself devoted ourselves at this time ; yet it is necessa¬ 
ry for the elucidation of the great moral which it is the purpose of 
this work to convey, that I should at least offer 'this passing com¬ 
ment upon an eventful, but most wasted portion of my life. 

Those who imagine that these memoirs are but fictitious products 
of an empty brain, and an idle licart, will be mistaken. They arc a 
confession from which the writer hopes relief. They contain a 
meaning, which I trust the mere narrative will illustrate so plainly, 
that it will be unnecessary for me to strengthen its effects by a homi¬ 
ly that would fatigue, or a detail that would disgust the reader. 

1 have already said enough for my purpose ; and the few scenes 
with which I shall conclude this book, I have preserved, partly 
because they contain a(ivcntures peculiar to the country in which 
I then was, (some of which it was, perhaps, never the lot of any of 
my countrymen to witness), and partly, and principally, because 
they contain the sequel'of those episodes in which i sought to in¬ 
terest myself, and which I hope may have created some correspond¬ 
ing syn^athy in my readers. 

The rommeraniaQ club were to hold their semi-annual * com- 
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niery.’ This ancient and hereditary festival is peculiar to the Ger¬ 
man university in name alone; in substance it is the same cere¬ 
mony, I dare say, as the festivals and mysteries of ancient Greece, 
and of the modem American republics on their fourth of July ce¬ 
lebrations. It is simply a procession, concluding with a debauch. 
The procession is only more whimsical than most processions, and 
the debauch more furious and more protracted than most de¬ 
bauches. 

At half-past five o’clock in the afternoon of a lovely day in Oc¬ 
tober, the rommeranians, to the number of one hundred and fitW, 
together with their united guests, assembled in the court-yard of a 
house in the Wcender-Strassc. A band of music was playing 
martial and spirit-stirring airs from the balcony, and a silk flag, 
with the heraldic devices of the society splendidly emblazoned 
upon it, was waving in the midst of the throng. Jbach member 
wore a coat without collar or buttons, and loose trousers thrust for 
tfic nonce into horseman’s boots. Each wore a loose bag-cap of 
green and gold, (the colours of the club) and a broad scarf, em¬ 
broidered of the same colours, which passed across the right shoul¬ 
der, and was knotted at the left side to the basket-hilt of the duell¬ 
ing-swords. Each wore long hair, hanging in elf-locks tibout the 
face and cars, and each wore all the^ inoustacliios and beard that 
Heaven had blessed him withal. Lastly, each member wjis provided 
with a powerful-looking horse, arrayed also in trappings corres¬ 
ponding with those of the riders, and each stood with one foot iti 
the stirrup, waiting the signal to start. 

Presently the trumpet blew a stirring blast, and each Ponimcrar 
nian sprang to his seat—another, and the whole company ^ ibriiicd 
themselves into two Hues, leaving a space between. A third, and 
a knight in complete armour, with his lance in rest, and the green- 
and-gold pennon waving from its point, suddenly appeared, and gal¬ 
loped through the alley formed by the double lines, and took his sta¬ 
tion at the head of the assembly. This was the senior of the club. 
Next followed, on foot, the band of music, arrayed in military uni¬ 
form of green and gold, marching in cadence to slow and solemn 
measure. Next came two buffoons^ in chequered clothes, with fools¬ 
caps on their lieads, and bells on tlieir heels. ^ They danced along 
the lines, mouthing and grimacing, and uttering gibes and jests on 
the spectators. Next came a standard-bearer, with a heralds coat, 
and bearing a splendid flag. He was followed by the con-senior 
of the club, in a suit of silver armour, followed by two pursuivants 
on horseback. After these came the Pommeranians, riding slowly 
along, two by two, and followed and surrounded, wlicn thev had 
passed out from the court-yard, by a rabble rout of boy^ and curs, 
and beggars. , 
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As goon as all present had gone through the ordeal, there 
was a short interval, and then the second part of the ceremony 
conmicnced. The senior and eon-senior retraced their steps; 
stationing tlrcmselves behind the last couple who had affixed their 
caps to the schlagcrs; and again placing their swords on their 
heads, the second part of the song was then sung in full chorus. 

J^uring this, the couple, in obedience to the oracle, received back 
their caps and sat down. The song was then resumed, and the 
next couple received their property, and so on, till the - conclusion 
of the whole clxhibition. 

This was the venerable ceremony of the Landesvator, which is, 
I believe, regularly observed, at least once in a semester, by every 
club at every German university, and of which, as I before observ¬ 
ed, I was never yet able to discover the meaning, ft is traditional 
of course ; but whether it is connected with any historical person¬ 
age or event, I was never lucky enough to be informed. 

After this business was finished, the conversation became of 
course general. A thousand uproarious songs were sung, and in¬ 
credible cpiantitiea of wine were drunk. Such was the * potency 
at potting’ of the greater number of those present, that we were far 
advanced in the small hours, before any serious defalcation in our 
numbers took place. Occasionally a student would quietly roll 
out of his chair, and after lloundcring a few minutes on the lloor, 
would , be kindly kickcil by some two or three of his particular 
friends into the Todtenkainracr, and left on the straw to sleep off 
the effects of his debauch. Towards four or five in the morning, 
I looked into that pleasing receptacle, and saw dozens sprawling 
about in all possible postures and directions. In one corner there 
would be a pile of dead heaped cross-wise and heterogeneously 
upon each other. Some lay motionless as the* dead; some strug¬ 
gled and tossed about; and some snored vehemently in their un¬ 
easy slumbers. 

The ‘ chamber of the dcatl’ was no unapt designation for this 
apartment. A dim lamp, which was suspended to the wall on one 
side, cast a feeble and ghastly lustte on the carcasses. The dis¬ 
gusting and sepulchral appearance of the whole spectacle, remind¬ 
ed me forcibly of what I had once seen on looking into a public 
vault of the Carapo Santo at Naples, where the dead bodies are 
cast in from above, carelessly and promiscuously, and the decency 
of composing the limbs, and even closing the eyes, entirely dis¬ 
pensed with. Occasionally 1 saw a prostrate form,—after stru^r. 
^ling a few moments with his lethargy,—at last succeed in throw¬ 
ing it off, and arise from the heap of corpses, pale as a ghost, with 
disordered dress, matted hair, ghastly eyes, livid lips, and resem¬ 
bling rather a goul than a human body. As soon as his resurrec¬ 
tion was complete, he would hurry to the scene of action, drain 
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rapidly a half-dozen goblets to signalize his recovery) and join, 
again in the frantic revelry under which he hod once succumbed. 

With the break of day there were still many who had held out 
Some indeed) were sleeping on their elbows, and some were reclin¬ 
ing in their chairs, full of wine and fatigue. But the numbers at 
the table were still more than half. As may be supjioscd, the 
freshest of the party were the resurrectionists, dr those who had 
last emerged ifrom the Todtenkamraer ; but nil were horribly 
drunk. 

The waiters appeared,—the shutters were opened,—the room 
aired ; and those who were able, took advantage of the interval, 
to make a hurried and drunken sort of toilet. 

Breakfast was then brought, consisting, of course, of the most 
stimulating dishes, such as oysters, caviare and herring salad ; 
while plenty of claret and Burgundy was added to the supply of 
llhenish. The morning was passed in drinking, although, of 
course, with diminished vigor, and in playing Landsknecht. The 
doors were, however, locked by universal acclamation, and no one 
allowed to leave the room. Dinner wsis served at four. The band 
of music again resumed their places, and after dinner the cere¬ 
mony of the Landesvater was repeated. Of course, no one pre* 
sent had become sober, as there nad been no intermission, but 
only a slight and temporary diminution of the debauch since its 
commencement. 

It was in Germany that I first learned that the best and only 
remedy for having been drunk over-night, was to get drunk the 
next morning. This is precept and practice at the universities, 
and on this occasion it was certainly carried out to the full. 

On the termination of the Landesvater, the drinking was des¬ 
perately resumed. Bocalcs, holding a bottle, were passed fre¬ 
quently round the hall, and each member obliged to drain them 
at a draught. Again the hall resounded with uproar and with 
song. Again the terrible drunkenness reached its height, and the 
fiend of debauch rose triumphant from his slight prostration. One 
after another again dropped from their places, and were kicked 
into the sepulchre; ana one after another of the revived supplied 
the places of the last departed. 

The second morning appeared,—the second night had been 
passed like the firat,—^and at the third dinner, almost all the origi¬ 
nal revellers, haggard, and ghastly, and drunk, resumed their 
original seats. The Landesvater was repeated for the third and 
last time. Bocales, larger than ever, went the rounds, and all seemed 
to make a furious effort to terminate the carousal in a manner 
worthy of its commencement. The rmantity of wine that was 
drunk was truly frightful. If I should mention the quantity of 
bottles that I know were emptied, my statistics would be discredited. 
At half-past twelve o’clock on the third night, there were but few 
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remaining at the tabic. Among them were fox Rabenmark, 
Trump Von Toggenburg, Pappcnheim, Lackland, and myself. 
Besides these, were perhaps twenty others. 

' A health to the future plenipotentiary T cried Rabcnmark to 
Pappenheim, draining off a large goblet. 

It was answered by Pappenheim. 

^ I wish 1 had been a soldier instead of a diplomatist,* said he, 
when he had finished his goblet. 

* I would not be a soldier while there were such scoundrels in 
the army as 1 know,’ said Klingspohr, a young man whose brother 
had been broken in the army owing to the severity of some re¬ 
presentations made by Count Wallenstein, who was a great enemy 
to the whole family. 

' f think our arihy a very respectable body—I know of no 
scoundrels in it. Name one,* said Rabenmark. 

'Count Wallenstein 1’ said Klingspohr unhesitatingly, for he 
knew nothing of Rabenmark’s interest in that family. 

' Wallenstein—Wallenstin 1’ cried the fox, starting to his feet. 
* Retract that. Sir—retract—or by the God of Heaven’- 

* Hey-day, hey-day!’ interrupted Klingspotir, ‘ what the devil 
do you mean, Mr. Von Rabenmark? Retract!—what? Who insti¬ 
tuted you champion of the Commandant ? Retract, indeed I 1 tell 
you that you are grown insolent since your accidental success with 
Kopp ana Fiszelburg. You need a little wholesome correction. 
Retract I—psha I I tell you. Count Wallenstein is a base, cowardly, 
detracting, tyrannical scoundrel; and if he were here 1 would tell 
him so himself Now, make the best you can of it, Mr. Fox 
Rabenmark.’ 

Rabenmark was furious. Although he knew full well that the 
Commandant was no friend of his, yet an aspersion on the fame of 
his beloved’s father was more than he could bear. Klingspohr was 
seated nearly opposite to him. He hardly concluded his sentence, 
before the fox sprang across the table, and levelled a blow at his 
head. He staggerea—fell—but rose again immediately. He col¬ 
lected kimselC and sat down. German gentlemen never fight 
without weapons. An occasional blow like that given by Raben¬ 
mark sometimes happens on great provocation; but an inter¬ 
change of fisticuffs is unheard of. 

' This is no common insult, Rabenmark,’ said he in a tone of 
forced calmnci^, ' and I swear to you that it shall be avenged in no 
common manner. But enough forthe present; wc shall have time 
enough to-morrow.* 

' And I swear to you, on my word of honour,’ said Rabenmark, 

' that when we do meet, one of us at least shall be carried from 
the place.’ 

1 nave observed a praiseworthy custom amon^ the Germans. 
The ^Yord of honour is never given in sport or on slight occasions. 
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It is rarely used/and then it is ref^rded as a pledge of absolute holi¬ 
ness an(f solen^nily. 1 felt certain now, that before to-morrow 
ni^t, either Klingspohr or Kabentnark would be a corpse. 

This quarrel, ^viih one or two more that had taken place, had 
cast a gloom over the assembly. The merriment gradually subeid- 
ed, ana exhaustion and ennui succeeded. 

The third morning shone in upon us at last, and I think I never 
saw a more wretched and dissolute-looking set of youths in all my 
experience. All were more or less drunk, and all wearied and 
exhausted. Those who at the breaking up of the party were still 
in the Todtenkammer, were left to their fate, and the rest stag¬ 
gered blindly through the streets to their respective dwellings. 

Lackland and 1 had lately taken lodgings together in the same 
house, whither we mutually piloted ourselves, and as soon as w'c 
reached home, we hastened to our beds to recruit our exhausted 
frames. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 

* You must second me,* said Lackland quite coolly, when wc 
met at breakfast about two o*clock the same day. 

* Have you an affair on your hands 1 asked. 

‘ Yes. 1 had a quarrel with some blackguard Pommeranian or 
other, named fjehmidt, or Fischer, or some such name, last night. 
He was impertinent, and 1 {Hilled his nose, very foolishly. J^t 
we are all liable to vagaries, if we will be such children as to get 
drunk. He has just sent me a message, and has anticipated my 
choice of weapons.’ 

* Very polite of him.—Well, if Rabenmark’s business cornea aff” 
the same day, we shall have a gaj^ party.’ 

It was soon settled that the two duels should be despatched at 
once, and a pleasant pic-nic party was arranged to take place the 
next day at the ruins of the Castle Plesse, about Eve miles from 
Gottingen. 

Schloss Plesse stands on a hill of no great elevation, and is com¬ 
pletely embowered in beautiful woo<ls which surround it, and ex¬ 
tends far along the valley below. There are two> round turrets, and 
large portions of the walls of the old barooial castle remaining, 
and the spot is one of the most sweetly se^aestered and lovely 
places I ever saw. Altogether, a more deliglitful place for our 
pleasure party could hardly have ba^p found. 
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We all breakfasted, according to agreement, at the inn of a little 
village at the base of the hill. 

Just as we bad concluded our repast, for which I confess 1 had not 
much apatite, I happened to count the number of tlie assembly, 
and a look of consternation was visible on many countenances, on 
observing that there were exactly thirteen. 

Nowhere in the world is the prejudice against that unlucky 
number at table so strong as in Germany. We had not time, 
however, for further comments, as we wished to finish the businesa 
before the lateness of the hour exposed us to interruption. 

We reached the place, and chose our ground in a little open 
space, just below the mound on which the castle stands. 

We cast lots for priority, and it was decided that Lackland and 
Mr. Fischer should open the proceedings, and Klingspohr and Ka- 
benmark finish the game. 

Twelve paces were measured off, and I loaded the pistols for 
Lackland, while Fischer’s second did the same. I threw down one 
of my gloves to mark my principal’s position, and Fischer was 
placed opposite to him by his second. Lackland, who was near¬ 
sighted, although an excellent shot, was tjuietly eyeing Fischer 
though the glass that always hung round his neck. 

* Poor old Fischcrl’ said he, ‘ how awkwardly he holds his 
pistol. 1 dare say he never saw one before. I^iicky for me that I am 
not obliged to try the schlagers with him. I hear he is a great 
swordsman.—Take care of yourself^ Morton, for that chap manages 
his weapon in'Such an extraordinary manner, that he is as likely to 
shoot you, or himself, or his second, as me.’ , 

* Are you a shot. Lackland?’ I asked, just before retiring. 

* Pretty well,’ said he ; * but 1 shall try to let him otF as easily 

as possible.’ ^ 

it was ^ced that 1 should count five, and that either' might 
fire while 1 was counting. I began to count, and I had hardly 
numbered one, before Fischer discharged his pistol in a great flurry. 
The ball flew wide of the mark, and struck among the bushes, at 
some distance on the left. 

* He is determined not to lose his shot, at all events,* said 
Lackland, very coolly adjusting his aim. * He is right, for 1 shall 
not give hini another chance.’ 

lie fired as he spoke. The light smoke rolled away, and Fischer 
was seen dancing about in the most vivacious manner. He gri¬ 
maced with pain, uttered the most tremendous oaths, and alter 
skipping round for the space of a minute, like a maniac, concluded 
by tnrowing himself on the ground. 

* 1 succeeded exactly,' said Lackland, who was standing as calm 
88 a clock, with bis glass at his eye. * I once saw exiictly such a case 
before, lie is struck on the elbow. I was afraid I should riot hit 
so exactly with those pistols. It is very painful for the moment— 
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but his arm will only be broken, and he will be well in a few 
dam* 

The report of the surgeon confirmed what Lackland said. The 
wound was very slight, but very painful. As soon as he hod been 
properly attended to, the other business came upon the carpet. 

^lingspohr and Rabenmark now prepared for action, lliey 
were to fight with sabres, but there was to be no defensive armour; 
no caps nor neck-stocks, nor leather breeches. Each stripped off 
all clothing but his shirt and trousers; each threw his cap upon 
the ground, and seized his sabre. The turf where we were stand¬ 
ing was as smooth and level as a carpet, and the space was suifieient 
for the purpose. 

Pappenheim and Affenstcin were the seconds, and the everlast¬ 
ing liummberg, who was always sure to be present on such occa¬ 
sions, was the umpire. There was, however, but little need of any 
assistants. There were but few formalities to be observed, for it 
was a deadly quarrel, and to be terminated only by total discom¬ 
fiture of one of the parties. 

They advanced with their sabres to the spot, and threw them¬ 
selves on guard. 

* Join your blades I’ said Dummberg. 

‘Joined they are,’ said the seconds. 

* Los!’ 

The seconds retreated, and left them to themselves. The com¬ 
batants eyed each other a moment, like blood-hounds, and then 
rushed furiously upon each other. Each struck, and in the very 
first outset, both received desperate wounds. The seconds, liow- 
ever, remained in their [ilaces, for the duel was to continue as long 
as the combat.'ints couhl stand. They paused an instant, eyeing 
each other all the while—it was but an instant, and again they 
flew upon each other, llabcnmark struck a succession of furipus 
blows, right and left—tierce and quart—which Klingspohr found 
impossible to parry, lie sunk under their violence, wounded, and 
bleeding desperately. He recovered himself, however, in a few 
moments, and fastened upon his enemy for the third and last time. 
The conflict was deadly—^11 science was disregarded—neither 
thought of parrying : both aimed rapid and successful blows at 
each other, and both were already covered with blood At last 
they closed and struggled with each other—both were of equal 
strength^—neither could force the other to the earth. Again they 
separated, and again their meeting sabres clashed. Klingspohr 
now struck a blow at Rabenmark. It was partially pan'ieu, but 

g lanced along his shoulder. Before he could recover his guard, 
abenmark, who was always quick at a ripost, retorted with 
his furious ‘deep tierce.* He struck him in the side—buried his 
sword’s point in the wound, and, then, with a tremendous exertion 
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of strength, forced the weapon through his body, till the hilt struck 
against his side. Klin^spohr glared wildly at him for an instant, 
and then fell stone dea 


CHAPTER XX. 


A MAllRIAOE AT THE COFFIN'DIAKER’s. 


‘Where is he?’ 

‘ He is concealed, and safe for the present, Countess Bertha.’ 

‘ I must see him.’ 

‘ Impossible.’ 

‘ If ne were in his grave, I would join him even there. Can 
any thing keep us apart, then, if he bo living?’ 

‘lie is concealed in the house of a desperado—a smuggler—a 
robber.* 

‘ liOt us hasten thither.’ 

* At midnight we will go. Can you absent yourself at such a 
time ?’ 


* Is there any thing I cannot do when Otto is in danger ?’ 

‘ But your lather-?* 

«J-la severe; but his daughter is also a Wallenstein.’ 

‘I will meet you at your own door at a quarter-past twelve to¬ 
night, and conduct you.’ 

‘ 1 shall not fml.’ 

A little after midnight accordingly, I conducted Bertha Wal¬ 
lenstein to her lover. He had fled immediately after the fatal 
termination of the duel to the house of the coflin-maker. Lawless 
and desperate as were the manners of the university, a man’s life 
was still held of some importance. If the slain had, moreover, 
powerful friends, the slayer endangered his own. Klingspohr was 
a noble, and liis family influential. There was, moreover, a family 
pique between the Klingspohrs and Rabenmarks, who were all 
Bonemians. Rabenmark would soon then be exposed to the most 
active persecution which grief and revenge could dictate. The 
jackalls of the police were already on the track, but he was at 
present under the protection of one who was most crafty in evad¬ 
ing and opposing the laws. 

The lovers were left to themselves. I held a conversation with 
Skamp. He recommended all parties to keep themselves out of 
the way. Presently llabcnmark desired to speak to me. We went 
aside together, and he informed me of a resolution he had made. 
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Bertha had, by the step which she had||pw taken, entirely com* 
promised hcrselt She could not &il to ne discovered. Her charac¬ 
ter, which he could not bear that the breath of detraction should 
even momentarily assail, would be defamed. It was probable that 
the commandant would never consent to their union. Still he 


miffht be induced to pardon his daughter when it Wiis accomplished. 
Rabenmark was in want of friends. Uis connections were power¬ 
ful at his home, but in the mean time he might be cast into prison. 
He must flee—they must separate; but before separation they 
were determined that they would be united; so that it should no 
longer be in the power of man to hold them asunder after his im¬ 
mediate danger was averted. In short they had agreed to be mar¬ 
ried that nignt 

Skamp, to whom all things were possible, was despatched for a 
priest He engaged to bring one to the spot in half an hour. I 
went in search of Pappenheim, whom Rabenmark wished os a 
witness, in company with mysel£ In less than an hour all was 
ready. 

The smuggler’s house was a hovel It was rudely constructed 
of stones, and had but one room, with mud walls and an earthen 
floor. It was lighted up by a single candle of the meanest des¬ 
cription. 

In that house, at an hour and a half past midnight, in the pre¬ 
sence of Pappenheim, myself, and the coffin-maker, was the high¬ 
born Bertha Wallenstein united to Otto Von Rabenmark. 


* CHAPTER XXI. 

THE COUKTER PLOT. 

A WEEK or two had passed since the events recorded in the last 
chapter. I now found myself established in a cavern in one of the 
most savage and secluded forests of the Harlz. Rabenmark, 
Pappenheim, Trump Von To^enburg, Lackland, smd myself, 
with a score or two of others, w^m we had persuaded to be our 
compands, had made our escape from Gottingen. We had more 
or less vrolated the laws—^we were all reckless and dissipated young 
men. All were panting for an unrestrained and lawless existence. 
It is exactly under such circumstances, and by such wild spirits, that 
a band of outlaws was not unfrequcntly formed in these regions. 
Our pioneer and principal captain was the versatile Skamp. It was 
not the first time that he haa exercised the profession to which 
We now devoted ourselves. As for Pappenheim and Trump, they 
had both been reduced to despair by the frustration of their plans 
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on the occasion which I Jiwe recorded, and by a rather serious quar¬ 
rel which their subsequem dissolute conduct had occasioned be¬ 
tween themselves and their mistresses. 

llabcnmark had remained a day or two concealed in the town, 
at the imminent risk of his life. Although he had on one or two 
occasions miraculously escaped discovery, yet it was impossible for 
him to hope for such success any longer. It was necessary to se¬ 
parate for a time from Bertha. She was left to take the Important 
step she had so long meditated. She returned to her father. 
Rabcnmark hovered for a few days iu the suburbs of the town. 
He heard nothing from her. 

At last he reluctantly submitted to the solicitations of Pappen- 
heim and mysclfi and together we all retired to the llartz moun¬ 
tains. Very soon after this we made an incursion into a neighbour¬ 
ing village for the necessaries of life. We had no money to buy, 
and so we committed depredations. It was found such capital sport, 
that we commenced hostilities on all the villages for miles round. 
I have no intention to dilate upon adventures, which, although 
true, arc of a hackneyed description. Suffice, that we went from 
one indiscretion to another. From nightly forays against granaries 
and farm-houses, . wo proceeded to direct lawless attacks upon 
passengers on the road. In a word, we became robbers. It is true, 
that wc were faithful to the creed of all romantic highwaymen. 
We only robbo<l the rich, that we might give unto the poor. It 
was our chief delight to surround a parcel of peasants and poor 
devils, and take them off with many threats to our retreat; after 
which, we w'ould present them with the total spoils of some rich 
hunks whom we had rilled the day before, and send them away 
rejoicing. We most certainly never earned a groschen by our fati¬ 
guing and hazardous profession. Wc were only footpads for fun. I 
will not, however, vouch for Skamp. He was too much of a man of 
business to be contented long as an amateur; but it was, of course, 
impossible for us to be rid of him, and he was allowed to follow 
his own course. 

It was customary for some of us to penetrate,- in disguise, into 
the very heart of the villages which had been the scene of our 
rogueries. It was amusing'to join in the conversation of the peasants, 
and be entertained by exaggerated accounts of our own achieve¬ 
ments. On one occasion, llabenmark and myself had ^vanced 
far beyond the usual limit of such masquerading cxcursitnR. We 
were so successful, that we resolved, in spite of every thing, to 
effect a journey to Gottingen. He hoped to have an interview 
with Bertha, and thus to relieve the anguish of his mind. After a 
little dissuasioq, I found that his purpose was not to be shaken. 
1 agreed to accompany him. Lackland was to be associated in the 
enterprise. 

Wc reached Gottingen in a few days, without much difficulty. 
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We were all there dispfiiised as peasants. We entered an obscure 
pot-house on the outskirts of the town. A long deal table was in 
the middle of the dirty-looking public room. A number of per¬ 
sons were seated at it. Some were drinking schnapps ; some were 
eating an offensive kind of cheese, much beloved by the lower 
classes ; some were smoking a filthy sort of tobacco ; some were 
drinking beer. 

We seated ourselves, and ordered portions of the villanous cheese, 
been and tobacco. Wc entered into conversation with the worthies 
who were assembletl there. I recognised several of the faces. 'Che 
town-crier was present. A barber’s boy asked him the contents of 
a paper he had with him. The crier opened, and read it in a 
pompous voice. It was a proclamation describing the person of 
the Baron Otto Von llabenmark, and offering a thousand rix- 
dollars for his apjirchension. It was signcil ‘ Wallenstein.’ Tho 
fox tnrnevl pale for a moment, but recovering himself sud¬ 
denly, he began a collocpiy with his next neighbour. It was 
the postilion Schnobb. Little by little, llabenmark led him on 
to a description of the robbery on Baron Poodlcbcrg’s carri¬ 
age. Schnobb congratulated himself that he had* been indis¬ 
posed on that occasion, and that another postillion had been 
substituted for him. 

‘ By whom do you think the robbery was committed ?’ asked 
llabenmark. 

‘Who knows?’ said Schnobb. ‘Perhaps by the same devil 
that dwells now up there in the llartz.’ 

‘ What devil?’ 

‘ Sacrament! have you not heard of the fiend of the llartz? lie 
has appeared in il\o mountains after an absence of fifty years, 
’i'he cottages of the peasants, and the castles of the nobles, are 
all pillaged by him.’ 

‘ Then the story that a gang of robbers had taken uj) their abode 
in those regions, is not true ?’ 

* Donnerwetter,—no I T tell you it is by the Hartz devil. Ho 
has a tail more than seven feet long, and lives on the top of the 
Brocken.’ 

Truly an interesting personage. Has any one seen him ?’ 

* Yes ; there is a friend of mine who has been making a pcdling 
expedilidn to Gosslar; he was met by this devil. He was, how¬ 
ever, a religious man, and held a crucifix towards him. The devil 
littered a yell, and disappeared into the earth.’ 

‘ Who is your friend ?’ 

‘ There he is; he is just coming into the room. It is Mr. Skamp, 
the coffin-maker.’ 

All three of us gave an involuntary start. Luckily it was not 
observed by any of the company. We directed our eyes to the 
door, and the coffia-makci: stood indeed before us. 
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lie walked into the room with the utmost coolness. lie had a 
pack un his back, and a staff in his hand. 

He saluted llie company ; with most of whom he seemed fami¬ 
liarly ac(juainted; nodded carelessly to us, and then very quietly 
opened his pack, and exposed his wares to tlic company. 

* Here Schnobb,’ said he, ‘ here is a silver mouth-piece for your 
bugle. I bought it for you on ])urposc ; the price is two gulden. 
Buy it; the elector will never give you one for your skill in 
iiiclody.’ 

* Here, Gottlob,’ he continued, to the red-headed son of the ex¬ 
ecutioner ; ‘ here is a pair of braces to tie up your breeches, when 
you get a pair; and here is a silver buckle which 1 bought as a 
present for your father. Here is a tin trumpet for you, Mr. ('rier; 
and here is a paper of pins that your wife told you to buy for her 
at the fair, Mr. r'armcr.’ 

With these last words, ho tossed a package to llabenmark, which 
his quick eye instantly' told him was a letter. 

‘ The price is six groschen,’ said he. 

The fox adroitly haggled a moment about the price. lie at last 
paid him five groschen. Soon afterwards he slipped out of the 
room, whispering to us that he would soon return. 

In the meantime, after 8kamp liad disposed of most of his mer¬ 
chandise, he entered into conversation with the postilion. 

‘ Well, brother-in-law !’ said ho, ‘ you have not thanked me for 
my company on a certain evening last month. But for nic on that 
occasion, yon would have been induhitahly eaten up by that llartz 
devil. It was he, 1 have since discovered, who made the attack on 
I’oodleberg’s carriage. God alone knows w'hat has become of the 
unfortunate postilions w'ho drove that carriage !| said Skainp, pious¬ 
ly lifting his hands and eyes to heaven. 

Jiackland and I left the room; we made a sign to Skamp, and 
and in about half an hour he joined us. It was dusk. W^e all 
walked togctlicr, and conferred. \Vo tot>k care, however, to keep 
in the neighbourhood of the tavern, that we might meet ilabcn- 
iiinrk. 

‘ In the name of w’oiidcr, old Skainp,’ said Lackland, * how the 
devil came you here.’ 

‘ Why, your excellency, when I found that three of my most pro¬ 
mising disciples had engaged in so hazardous an expedition, it 
behoved me to be watchful, and to keep them, if possible, out of 
the danger into which their youth and inexperience might hurry 
them. 1 instantly assumed this disguise that I might follow you, 
and jirotect you. Oh my dear children ! (if your excellencies will 
permit me the endearing expression) you have no conception of 
the agitation of mind into which I was thrown. Unmindful of all 
dangers, I determiued to watch over you as a heu over her infant 
brow.* 
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* But are you not afraid of discovery ?’ I asked. 

‘Lord bless you! no. Now that I am here, I affect no disguise; 
every body here knows, and, 1 may sidd, respects pious Skamp the 
coffin-maker,’ 

‘Yes; but I have heard people speak disparagingly of a certain 
* Crooked Skamp the smuggler,’ and ‘ poaching Skamp,’ and a 
gentleman who bears a variety of other nick-names. Is he no 
relation of yours ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh your excellency!’ said the rogue with a grin, ‘ I cannot 
deny that I have heard of such a person, and that 1 take a tlecp 
interest in his welfare. But, jesting a])art, I assure yon I am in no 
sort of danger; they would as soon suspect Coimt vVallcnstoin of 
a share in a conspiracy as me.’ 

‘ Apropos of Count Wallenstein! what has become of the fox ?’ 
said Lackland. 

‘ Happier than any of ns, I suspect,’ said the smuggler. 

‘ On arriving here, I was happy enough, by the merest accident, 
to convey a letter from the Baron Uabenmark to the Countess 
Ben ha. He cnlrustcd me with it some days ago, and I promised 
to use all exertions to get it to her as soon as possible. I did 
not think then, that; [ should take it to th.is town in person. 1 
found this afternoon a washerwoman who was goinji to the Com- 
inandant’s house with a basket. She was an old gossip of mine. 
I gave her the letter. It was not a very sentimental method ; but 
as it proved a very efficient one, I gave Baron Uabenmark an an¬ 
swer just now'. But enough of this at present. Now give me all 
your attention. I have just formed a ]jlan which shall he both 
pleasant and jnofitahlc. You know', Mr. f.ackland, and 1 dare 
say you too, Alorton, that I have been engaged with the .Tew 
Potiphar in certaM mercantile transactions. Tlicse were of a 
character which the worUl unfortunately docs not look upon with 
the same indulgence that I do. I have always ol)servcd that legis¬ 
lators have very contracted views of life. Suffice, that if those 
doings of ours w'cre revealed, and Mein Herr Potiphar brought to 
trial, he would suffer a certain imprisonment, to say nothing of a 
confiscation of the greater part of his immense property, which, of 
course, he w'ould do any thing to save. I owe old Potipliar a 
griulgc. I am, besides, particularly incensed against him for his 
appearance at Wolfenbiittcl so inopportunely. Ko matter, I shall 
yet have my revenge. I j^^all also have the pleasure of serving 
most effectually (Jonnt Trunip Von Toggenburg, in whom I take 
great interest. There is, in fact, no one of my proteges in whose 
welfare I am more interested than in his. I have no doubt also, 
that if the plan, which I am about to mention to you, succeeds, he 
will reward me liberally. Count Trump Von Toggenburg is a 
generous young nobleman. Now the matter I have in hand, is 
this; I have just heard that Potiphar is to set out, day after 
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to-morrow night, alone, on a journey to Hamburg. As he 
wishes to visit a relation in Gosslar, he must mss directly 
throiigli the llart'i. His carriugc must pass within a dozen 
miles of our retreat. We will be prej)ared. We will attack 
him. VVe will drag him up into our retreat. We will threaten 
him with disclosures of his doings, and wo will be- so minute, 
that he shall be frightened, although avc will take good care 
to keep ourselves disguised. We will thus force him to sign a j)a- 
per, giving his consent to Count Von Trump’s marriage with his 
<laughtcr. The C’ount shall receive this ])aper, and hasten to his 
sweetheart. After that, perhaps I may induce the old gentleman 
to confer a small gratuity u[)on me.’ 

The virtuous colfin-makcr concluded. Lackland and I assured 
him tJiat we gave him all due credit for his ingenuity, and would 
do oiir best to serve 'i'rump’s interest and his own. 

To do this cllectiially, however, it was nccessaiy to hasten our 
departure for our retreat. Rabciunark had not yet returned. 
What wore we to do? After waiting as long as was prudent, we 
at last followed the advice of Skamp. Ho represented to us that 
we could do nothing for Rabenmark; that our waiting only cmlan- 
gcred ourselves, without assisting him, and that the best thing w'o 
had to (h>, was to beat a retreat as soon Jis possible. He promised 
ftu* bis own part, to wail for Rabenmark, and to meet us all at the 
cavern in three days. 

We were convinced by his reasoning, shook hands with him, and 
departed. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

TUB JEW’S DILEMMA. 

Three days after this, we were all waiting in the cavern. 
ISkamp appeared punctually to his appointment. 

* Where is Rabenmark ?’ burst from a dozen mouths. 

* The boy is lost !* said the smuggler, despondingly. * I waited, 
as agreed upon, for a long time,’ continued he, addressing himself 
to Lackland and myself, ‘ and still he did not come. I scoured 
the town. I went to the inn and slept; determining not to give 
him up, if I lost my life in the attempt. The first news that I heard 
in the morning, was, that he had been discovered and taken. I 
instantly resolved to repair hither, to engage a few assistants from 
our band to rescue him from his bondage.’ 

ISkamp’s account was heard with dismay. *The heroic determina- 
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tion with which he concluded, revived, however, our courage. 
We swore to dare every thing to liberate the * Fox.’ 

In the Tucantinie, a scout came in iroin an advanced ambush; he 
informed us that a carriage was approaching. 

VV’c made preparations for an attack. There was no dotibt it wa& 
the Jew. 

‘ Alas! alas! that poor Rabenmark is not with us to enjoy the 
frolic!’ said one of the party. 

* Arc you sure of that?’ cried a joyful voice; and presently there 
was a rustling in the thicket, and the fox sprang through the bushes, 
and stood before ns. 

* Welcome! welcome!’ shouted a dozen voices. 

‘ Rut we thought yctu were in prison,’ said rappenheitn. 

‘ So I have b(;cn,’ was the answer. 

* Well—tell us all about it directly.’ 

‘Y^ou must know then-’ began Rabenmark. 

‘ Stop, my children !’ said the phlegmatic Skainp, * we have now 
no time for detail. We must act. When we have served the .Few, 
(and if we are not expeditious, it will be too late,) we shall have 
plenty of time to liear the Raroii’s story. In the meanliute, I 
hope his excellency will lead on to the attack.’ 

The information of our spy was correct. It was, indeed, the 
Jew’s carriage that was now rapidly ascending the pass. A sys¬ 
tematic plan of attack had been laid down—wo now hastened to 
execute it. A few words will tell the talc. 

The carriage was surrounded—the jiostilions were knocked over 
—some of us bliiidfoldcd and gagged them. Skatnp, in the meaii- 
tiino, amused himself with rilling the carriage. It wjus very pretty 
])icking, as ho afterwards informed me. ’^I'herc was, however, little 
’time lost. We dragged the imploring Jew up ir.lo the remotest 
j)art of the forest. When we nail arrived, we hlind-lolded him, 
and then took oft' our masks. 

The smuggler, who was an uilept in all kinds of disguise, now 
addressed him, in a feigned voice. The Jew w;is tied to a tree, 
and we w'crc all seated in a semi-circle around him. »Skamp ad¬ 
dressed him a series of questions. As 1 arn in a hurry, I shall not 
detail them.—Suffice, tliat the Jew felt that he was in our power. 
Besides this, we frightened him to death ; and his anxiety to save 
liis skin, led him to confess more, ami to promise more, than he 
might otherwise have done. H cbccamc aware, from the interro¬ 
gations that were put to him, that his iniquitous transactions had 
been revealed. lie offered large sums for his release, and engaged 
to do every thing if we would not expose his guilt to thegovcni- 
ment. 

Skamp produced his paper. It was a contract of marriage be¬ 
tween Hermann Adolphus Caspar Ulrich Count Von Trump Von 
Toggenburg and Miss Judith Potiphar. It was signed by the 
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two parties, and only required the signature of the father to make 
it corn])lcte. 

The Jew, after a few remonstrances, signed the paper, on pro¬ 
mise that he should be released from his bondage within twelve 
hours. The contract was delivered to Trump, who immediately 
began to caper for joy. 

Skaiii]) next read to him a second document, which was simply 
a note ol hand, promising to pa}^ the bearer on demand for value 
received, the sum of ten tliousand dollars. 

‘ Holy father Abraham!’ shrieked the Jew, and nearly' fainted. 
I will give you two thousand,’ said he, at last, ‘ on condition that 
am guaranteed against all disclosures of the unhappy matters we 
liavc been conversing about.' 

* iMy dear good friend, Moses I’otiphar,’ said Skamp, suddenly 

assuming his natural voice, ‘ I have been an attentive listener dur¬ 
ing this conference. You, probably, rccogijize the familiar accents 
of my tongue, and so I say no more. You can have little doubt 
for whosc*bencfit this note of hand is intended. In rccompcnscj 
I can assure you that I, in whose power you will see that you are, 
will never divulge a syllable of all yoiird—d nefarious transactions, 
—transactions which every virtuously-disposed person, like myself 
must always look upon with abhorreuce and disgust. I assure you 
that your most inhpiitous doings shall be kept secret; but in case 
you refuse-’ 

* Well, what is the alternative, my dear good friend Skamp?’ 
tremblingly demanded the Jew. 

* The alternative is, my dear good friend Moses, that if you re¬ 

fuse—nay, if you hesitate five minutes, I will instantly chop you 
into ten thousand pieces, and make sausages of your misbegotten 
carcase !* * * 

The Jew, who knew better than any one the true and despe¬ 
rate character of the smuggler, which was concealed under sncti a 
bland aiui hypocritical demeanor, nearly fell into convulsions. 1 le 
eagerly denmnded the paper—signed it with a trembling hand, ami 
delivered it to Skamp. 

The latter promiscil that he should be liberated, and sent on his 
way in safety by the morrow’s dawn. 


ciiapteh XXIII. 

THE LOAN OF A SIIUOUD. 

‘ And now, Fox—tell us all about it.’ 

We were all scaled round ta crackling fire of dried branches. 
The autumn evenings were chilly iu those elevated regions. 
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* When I returned from my interview with Bertha,’ began 
Rabeninark, without any further prcCicc, * I found that I had, 
naturally enough, much overstayed the appointed time. I skulked 
about in the neighbourhood of the ‘ Swine,’ but could sec nothing 
of Lackland, Morton, or the colfin-maker. 1 rosolvetl to set out 
by myself It was about nine o'clock, and a bright moon. I had 
hardly reached the turnpike, when I perceived that I was dogged. 
I reached the shadow of a tree, and sprang into a held. I 
had been perceived, however, and, was iniincdiatcly followed by iny 
persecutors. In five mimites 1 was attacked by four stout men. 
At first, I hoped that they were robbers. I, however, soon re¬ 
cognized in one, an agent of the police, and presently they all 
addressed me by name. I knocked one down, but the rest were, of 
course, too much for mo. They took me prisoner, bound me, and 
carried me back to the town. 

‘ I was confined for the night in an upper room of a house of 
largo dimensions. As it was dark when I went up stairs, 1 could 
not exactly imdci*stand where I was. ’rhey threw me int») a room 
which was unfurnished, and locked and double-locked the door. 
Tlu*y told me, on departing, that I should be, to-morrow, conducted 
to the common jail. They observed, that 1 must be gratetiil for 
one night’s respite. 'J'bey helped themselves to all the money I 
had with me, as an earnest, they said, of the thousand dollars they 
were to have tor my apj)rchension. 

‘ I lay for a long time <{uiet. 1 was fatigued, and a little injured 
from the rough handling 1 had received. At hist I sliook off my 
torpor and arose. I found that my hands had been bound behind 
my back. I ma(l<' a violent exertion, and snapped the cord in twain. 
I walked round the rof)ni: as 1 said, it was unfnrnisbed, and of 
rather large dimensions. There was a door, communicating, ap¬ 
parently, with another .chamber. A light streamed through 
the kcy-liolc. I looked in. A corpse was laid out on a bed; 
candles were placed around, and there were two or three attendants 
present. There seemed, however, to be no mourners, k'rotu the 
conversation of the servants, I gathered that it was the body of a 
nohlcinan, who was a stranger in the place. It seems, that he had 
died suddenly; that in dying, he had made a last rcijuest to he 
buried at once, at the dead of night, in the mo.st secret niniiner 
possible, and in a designated place, about a mile from one of the city 
gates. One of the three persons stated that ho had received a handsome 
bcipiest from the deceased, and had promised to sec his dying 
wishes fulfilled. The proper authorities had been notified, ami 
permission of interment obtained. The others were to as.sist him 
in his undertaking. As it wanted three hours to midnight, they 
went to another room. They agi'ecd to meet together exactly . 
twelve, and in the mean time went to repose. 

‘ The corpse was left on the bed. The candles were still burn- 
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ing. I waiteil a long time. The men went away talking ami 
laughing. 1 hoard them in the passage. T listened till I heard 
their last footfall on the stairs. All became again avS silent as the 
grave. After a few minutes a bold idea occurred to me. I hasten¬ 
ed to put it into execution. I knew that no additional harm 
could result to me if I should fail. 1 tried the. door which opened 
between the two rooms. It was locked. It was, however, of a 
slight construction. 1 easily kicked out a panel, i crept into tiic 
room. 1 drew iny cloak after me. 

‘ Without a moment’s hesitation, I seized upon the dead man. 
I dragged him without ceremony from the bed. I tore oft’ his 
shromi. I threw around him my cloak. T placed my large slouch¬ 
ed hat upon his head. 1 again crept thrmigli the door, seized 
the corpse by the heels, anil pulled him into the i-oom after me. 
As I was forcing him through the door, the hat fell cjfF. A ghastly 
moonbeam fell full upon his <lislorted features. The face assumed 
an unearthly grin. I fel": a little frightened. I manned mysclti 
however, and completed his task. I placed the body in a natural 
sleeping ])usition in the corner of my room, foalded t\»c cloak close¬ 
ly about it, and pressed the hat upon its brows. I looked at him a 
moment—was satislie.d with the deception, and left him as my re¬ 
presentative. Ill return, I now hastened to assninc his \)lace. 
1 borrowed and put on his grave clothes—wrap]icd myself in his 
shroud, and laid myself down on his bed of state. I waited patient¬ 
ly, but not without some tremors, for tlic issue. At last the door 
opened. In spile of my singular and piecari<ms situation, I liad 
almost fallen into a doze. The noise, of course, aroused me. The 
three men entered. They were vulgar-looking jicrsons. One was 
smoking a pipe, 'riicy jested at tlic absurdity of the old fellow 
for insisting on so whimsical a burial. "J'hcy lifted me from the 
bed, and placed mo hastily in the coffin which they had brought 
witli them. They had not the least suspicion of the trick I had 
been playing. They carried me down stairs, and placed mo in a 
hearse. Two of them mounted the driving-scat—one of them ran 
on before with a spade. 

* I had been careful to retain my dagger with mo. With this I 
easily Ibrced olF the coffin-lid. Watching iny opportunity, I roll- 
oil myself out of tlie coffin, sprang upon the two men w'lio were 
driving from behind, uttered a hideous yell, and jumped upon the 
ground. The men had fallen out on each side. 'J'lio horsii had 
stopped. When they perceived, by the light of the moon, that 
the ebffm had been overturned, and directly afterwards saw the 
dead body stalking across the road in his shroud, they wen* horror- 
struck. They fell upon their knees, and began to pray. Of 
course, they could not doubt that it was a ghost. 

‘ Without more ado, I hastened to complete my escape, I tuck¬ 
ed up my winding-sheet with one hand, as scrupulously as an an- 
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cicnt gentlewoman her petticoats on a rainy day, and fled across 
the fields. After 1. had gone I should think five miles, I paused 
for an instant’s repose. I now threw away my borrowed attire, 
and pursued my way more leisurely in my peasant’s dress. After 
this, I completed my journey hither without interruption. I 
esteem myself ])ecnliarly fortunate that I arrived in lime to see the 
capture of old Potiphar, and the happiness of my friend Trump.’ 

‘ A very pretty and very ingenious escape,’ said Skamp. * I 
assure you, Herr Baron, that 1 am proud of my disciples.’ 

‘ I wonder who the old gentleman was whose place you usurped 
in so irregular a manner,’ said Lackland. 

‘ Hid 1 not mention his name ?’ said Rahenmark. * I forgot 
then to tell you what I heard from my friends the undertakers. It 
seems he was a Pommeranian gentleman, of great wealth, as re¬ 
ported, and a stranger in these parts. Ills name was (’ount Ber¬ 
nard Von Rothenbcr<j.’ 

‘ Thousand donnerwetters !’ shouted Pappenheim. * IMy old 
uncle, Rothenberg!’ 

‘ Your uncle ! your uncle! What uncle?* cried a dozen voices. 

* The very same rich old tyrant of an uncle,’ said Pappenheim, 
' who has always opposed my union with Ida on account of her 
plebeian blood. His estate wjis entailed upon me. He could not 
keep it from me after his death, so he took devilish good care to 
inaKc me feel the want of it during his life. He was a miserly old 
tyrant. But no matter. Peace to the dead ! (iivc me joy, my 
boys. I am now Count Pappenheim Von Rothenberg, wiln 
twenty thousand dollars a-year. 

‘ Well,* said Tr«nnp, ‘ it was as well, after all, my dear Pappen- 
hciin, that our elopements miscarried. We bad the sport, and 
now my business is settled satisfactorily. As for you, 1 suppose 
there is no doubt about old Poodlebcrg’s consent to your union 
with his daughter in yonr present improved circumstances. 

* Certainly not—certainly not 1 shall marry her to-morrow. 
I might probably have done so before now, if I bad chosen to de¬ 
monstrate the certainty of my inheritance to the satisfaction of the 
Prolessor; but Ida was romantic, and I wiis obstinate, and so we 
determined to elope instead. No matter, it is all over now, and 1 
bid you all to my wedding.’ 

It may easily be believed that the probable happy termination of 
Trump and Pappenheim’s amours diffused itself throughout the 
assembly. Wo had a plentiful supply of wdne, and we devoted our¬ 
selves to merriment. The grey tints of morning were already 
visible before any of the party sought repose. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE MODERN HANNIBAL. 

A Week had passed. Our band had separated. There had ne¬ 
ver been the least sospicion thrown upon any of us. We were 
accordingly not liable to detection^ after we had once dissolved 
our body. 

I took up my abode for a short time in Brunswick. While there 
I received a letter from Skamp: he informed me that there was 
no danger in my returning, if 1 chose. Several of the members of 
our late honourable society were in Gottingen; among the rest. 
Trump Von Toggenburg and Pappenheim. They were both short¬ 
ly to be married on the same day. 'fiicy were anxious that I should 
be present at the ceremony. The latter part of the letter afflicted 
me deeply. To my horror and dismay, I was informed that Haben- 
mark had returned, had met his brother-in-law Count Leopold 
Wallenstein, the son of the commandant, and had slain him in 
the streets. The rest of the history was to be related to me by 
word of mouth. 

1 hastened to Gottingen. I found the smuggler. I eagerly 
demanded newa of Rabcnmark. He told me that immediately af¬ 
ter the murder he had surrendered himself to justice, and that he 
was now in prison. His trial was to take place on the morrow, 
and that there was no doubt he would be condemned to death. 

* My poor dear disciple I’ said the singular narrator, wiping a 
real tear from his check: * I took such a pride in him. He was 
my favourite of all of you. Alas! that he should die so pre¬ 
maturely.* 

Together wc went to visit Rabenmark. We found him chained 
in a dungeon. He was grown haggard. His features were sunk¬ 
en, and his eye like a maniac’s. He informed me, in a few words, 
of his Avhole horrible history. Immediately after his last inter¬ 
view with Bertha, the commandantdiacovered their intercourse. A 
faithless servant betrayed their secret. The Count even believed 
tliat their intercourse had been criminal, for the infernal servant 
had concealed, or was ignorant of the important fact of their 
marriage. 

Incensed at the dishonour which he believed to have been cast 
on his illustrious name, the iron-hearted Wallenstein summoned 
his daughter. Unmindful of and disbelieving her protestations 
of innocence, her entreaties, and her tears, he immured her 
in a chamber of his’own house. She refused her food—she be¬ 
came ill. Nothing softened him. By the bye, the same servant 
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who had betrayed her to her father brought her an exaggerated 
history of the capture of her husband. He informed her, more¬ 
over, that the commandant had thrown him in prison, and had 
sworn that he should be executed the next day. The unfortunate 
Bertha was already, from the cttects of exhaustion and agon)* of 
mind, the victim of a violent fever. She became delirious. In 
the course of the night her fever increased to frenzy. In a fit of 
insanity, she cast herself from the window, which was in the toi)- 
inost story of the house. She was dashed to pieces. 

* I saw her body, Morton.’said the fox, when he had finished 
relating, in the calmest manner, this short and fearful history. * I 
saw her body, and the next instant I met her brother. He had 
ever been my enemy, more implacable than her father. I slew him 
on the spot. Still my vengeance is not quite complete; but the 
hour has almost come.’ 

As he ended, a fearful expression passed across his features, and 
then he relapsed into a state of apparent apathy. 

This lasted a few minutes, anil presently afterward he aroused 
himself, and asked the jailor, who, of course, had not quitted us, 
what had become of the coffin-maker ? 

The smuggler had left the cell for a moment. The jailor called 
him, and lie returned. 

* I understand,’ said Rabcnmark, looking towards the jailor, 
* that there is little doubt of my condemnation and immediate exe¬ 
cution.* 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ I suppose the authorities will not object to my bespeaking my 
own collin. 1 wish to he buried as liecomcs a gentleman, although 
<lic a felon’s death. Skanip, take my measure, and get me a coffin 
made of the most excellent materials. Moreover, be sure to place 
a silver shield upon the lid, and engrave my arms upon it. Here 
is my signet; you cau copy it from that.’ 

As he spoke, he drew his seal-ring from his finger, and gave it 
to the smuggler. Skamp gave him a significant look. 

Soon after this we all retired. As 1 took leave of him, Raben- 
mark threw his arms about my neck, and kissed roe. 

‘ VVe shall never meet again, except for a moment in tlic judg- 
incnt-hall to-morrow,’ said he. 

‘ I shall visit you afterwards,’ I interrupted. * I can obtmn per¬ 
mission easily.’ 

‘ Well, well—perhaps. Adieu!—Morton, adieu for everf 

I left the place. I was suffocated with emotion. I passed a sleep¬ 
less niglit. The next morning I hastened to the council-chamber. 
An early hour had been appointed for the trial. 

I entered the room. The commandant and the civil goyernment 
of the town were in their places. The judges wore a gloomy look. 
The prisoner was scaled, out of respect to his rank^ and perhaps 
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in consideration of his evident bodily illness. The trial was short 
No defence was made. The judge inquired if he could say nothing 
in extenuation of his guilt He obstinately refused to speak. 
The senior judge read with due solemnity the accusation and the 
conviction. He concluded by passing sentence of death on the 
llaron Otto Von llabenmark. 

The execution was appointed for the following day but one. 

The guards went forward to conduct the prisoner back to his 
dungeon. lie motioned them away. They retired several paces, 
llabenmark arose. 

* My liord Judge,’ he began, ‘ you have asked me what I had 
to urge in extenuation of my offence. 1 answered nothing; for 
there was nothing 1 could urge. There is another question which 
I could have answered in a manner more satisfactory. I have 
much to say in aggravation of my offence. The catalogue of my 
crimes is not complete. There arc two more deaths which 1 shall 
have to answer for at another tribunal than yours—if indeed 
there be a future judgment, as your priests inform us.’ 

The judge made a gesture of surprise. Even the gloomy Wal¬ 
lenstein, who was next him, and within arm’s length of llabcn- 
mark, became attentive, and a little agitated. The secretary seized 
his pen to note down the new disclosures, llabenmark resumed. 

* I am the last of my race. The last of a house, which has been 
illustrated by the achievements of a hundred heroes ye have con¬ 
demned to die a felon’s death. But ye have yet to learn that a 
llabenmark will at least be no common felon. If he be crushed, 
his fall shall at least be signalized by no ordinary catastrophe. 
My bride—my true and lawful bride, the daughter of this proud 
man—is dead; and Leopold Wallenstein is dead; and Otto Von 
llabenmark, as ye think, is in two days to lay down his head on the 
executioner's block;—but there is yet another victim whom you 
dream not of.’ 

* Whom mean you ?—Speak !' cried the judge with earnestness. 

‘ The Count of Wallenstein !* shouted llabenmark^ and as he 

spoke he suddenly drew a dagger, strode forward to the command¬ 
ant, and struck him to the heart. 

He fell without a groan. The weapon remained, buried to the 
hilt, in the wound. For a moment all present seemed paralyzed. 
During the instant's delay, llabenmark slipped his signet from his 
finger, plucked out the stone, and applied the large- hollow ring to 
his mouth. All was done with the rapidity of thought. 

The judge, recovering himself, shouted to the guard to secure 
the murderer. 

‘ You are too late, my Lord,* said llabenmark. ‘ The executioner 
is cheated. The felon shall not die a felon’s death. Bertha Wal¬ 
lenstein, thou art revenged!’ 

As the lost words passed his lips, he fell a corpse. 
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Through the agency of the smuggler, a potdit and subtle poison 
had been procured, and introduced into the cavity of the ring. 
The executioner was baulked. 


BOOK III.—LETTER I. 

UKCAS MORTON TO 6ANTK11RB LACKLAND. 


I’rngue- 

You are still urgent for me to join you in Vienna.—What the 
deuce should I do in Vienna? You tell me of your gaiety and the 
beauty of the women; of your carnival frolics, and all the attrac¬ 
tions of the gay world. I answer with Pistol, ‘ A foutra for the 
world and worldlings base !’ 1 am sick of society. 1 am tired and 
worn with travel, and 1 have taken refuge in this old-fusliioned and 
most Gothic city for the sake of repose. Prague, you know, is a 
town which 1 nad always a passion for, and I am glad that there 
has been nothing of late to prevent me from establishing myself 
comfortably here. 

1 was delighted when 1 first kicked off my dusty shoes in this 
place. Our many years of constant travel had at last disgusted 
me, for a time at least, with what 1 thought would never surfeit 
me,—change. I am fairly sick for the present of ‘ the Alp and 
Apennine, the Pyrenean and the River Po,’ and desire the variety 
of beholding every day the same scenes and faces. To a person 
who has lived so long in a whirl that he has become as dull and 
insensible to the rapidity of iiis motions, as ail mankind arc to the 
evolutions of the earth, monotony is in itself an excitement. 

I pray yon, Lackland, leave me to myself for the present. You 
must certainly be a little weary of my society. We shall meet 
soon enough; but in the mean time 1 must be left to occupations 
with which you have little sympathy. We have been long toge¬ 
ther ; we have tried each other thoroughly; we shall soon meet 
again. 

Let me sec: since wc have left all * those courageous captains of 
coinpliniei^ts* at the University, six years ago, we nad hardly been 
a day separated. We have drank lokay together in Hungary, and 
ate ortolans in Florence. Wo have swam together in a gondola at 
Venice, and in a fiat-bottomed scow, on the Nile, Wc have 
shot (piails together in Egypt and eaten artichokes in Jerusalem ; 
in short we have become ‘picked men of countries’ in each other’s 
society during our desultory loitngings through the world; ami 
now it is iny purpose to sit quietly down and complete my cduca- 
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tion. I know you irill laugh at this; but no matter. Even yon, 
who know me so well, are not aware that instead of being too fri¬ 
volous I am only too serious a person. One day you will find out 
your mistake, and acknowledge that the greatest fault of your 
friend was his gravity. 

As I said before, 1 have a passion for Prague, and I shall quit it 
with regret. It is suited to my present style of mind. I am a 
quiet man, and I love a quiet place. This city is as silent as a 
cloister. I go to the summit of the Jlrad-schiii almost every 
day, and spend sometimes whole mornings in drowsy meditations. 
It is so still and noiseless, that you may almost hear the sands of 
time rushing through his eternal hour-glass. I have half a mind to 
turn monk at once. 

Another favourite resort of mine, towards sunset, is on the old 
bridge, which you remember connects the oltl and new town. I 
stand almost every afternoon by the statue of St. John of Nepo- 
niuk, which is nearly in the centre of the bridge, and on the very 
spot where the very saintly or very hypocrctical' monk was kickctl 
into the river by the choleric King V^enzel. I do not know whe¬ 
ther yon recollect the anecdote; which in brief is this. The said 
John of JNopomnk was ghostly confessor to her majesty of Hohe- 
mia, the spouse of Wenzel. The intercourse between the lady 
and the priest became at last so constant and so very intimaU;, 
that the monarch had but one of two things to suppose :— 
either that his wife must have an enormous burden of sins ou 
her conscience to rc(|uirc such a constant closeting with the fiiar, 
which was a disagreeable supposition; or that the saint was no 
better, and his wife a great deal worse, than they should bo. 
Circumstances at last convinced him that he was on the latter horn 
of the dilemma, and so one day, having unluckily happened to 
meet the clerical gentleman in the centre of the bridge, he took 
occasion to toss him over the paraf^et. The friar, <"• <‘onrse, after 
this martyrdom, became a saint, and the legend goes on to say, 
that his body never rose to the surface till the ninth day after the 
catastrophe. On the evening of that day, however, a solitary fislier- 
nian was crossing the river in his skiff. As he reached the spot 
where the binly of the saintly John had sunk, he saw tlircc stars 
rise slowly from the w'ater and ascend to Heaven: soon 
aftcrwanls he heard a slow and solemn strain of music, and then 
the body of the saint rose tpiictly to the surface. The fisherman 
brought it on shore, where it was of course buried with pompous 
obsciiuies, and the unfortunate monarch loaded with execrations. 

There is hardly a stone in Prague that has not its legend, and 
every thing that meets the eye has a smack of the oUlen times. 
There are numberless traditions which are associated with this 
very bridge, and it is this, perhaps, which has made it so favourite 
a haunt of mine. 
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There is an ancient and uncouth-looking pillar at the entrance of 
(he bridge on the old si<lc, and just in front of the feudal-looking 
portal wliich opens into the Hradschiri. It is said that the sword of 
the puissant Hrunslik is concealed within its shaft, and that when 
the hour of the city’s greatest danger has arrived, the enehanled 
brand will leap from its biding pbice, and destroy ail its cncixiie» 
without mortal assistance. 

I suppose there must be some heavy calamity in store for this 
devoted city; for there have already been troublous times in which 
assistance would have been acceptable; but in which the sword of 
the doughty giant has not thought proper to exhibit itself. One 
would have supposed, when Fritz the Great was bombarding the 
town the other day, and knocking the churches and houses of the 
inhubitants about their cars, that the patriotism of this wonderful 
sword might have been excited. It was not so, however. Ilruns- 
lick k(‘pt perfectly quiet, and tlic heroic Frederick blazed away uii- 
niolcsted. 

The view up and down the river on a sunny afternoon is heaiiti- 
ful from the centre of the bridge. The city is surrounded by a 
splendid amphitheatre of hills, which arc legitimate off-shoots of 
the * giant mountains’ so celebrated in ancient German story; and 
the yellow Moldau sweeps onward through the valley in a broad 
and ra]>id current. The town is built on each bank ; the stone 
bridges which connect the old and new Stadt are of massive and 
ancient architecture, and the principal one is lined with a double 
row i)f colossal statues. 

There arc tw^o great and beautifully wooded islands in the centre 
of the river, which are the favourite promenade for longcrs every 
afternoon, and of the industrious burghers and their w’ives on Sun¬ 
days. Ferry boats dre constantly plying hither and thither between 
them on both shores, and you arc almost certain to hear the lively 
strains of a full band of music, issuing, towards evening, from those 
island-groves. The air is aways full of music in (Germany, and 
there is not a place where you will enjoy that luxury in greater 
aUindancc than in this, not even excepting your much vaunted 
Vienna. 

As you look up and down from the bridges, the architecture of 
the town reminds yon every instant of the middle ages. The 
houses arc high, many-storied and toppling; the streets narrow, 
the churches numerous and most interesting specimens of all kinds 
of gothic, and the ancient Hradsebin with its cathedral and chapel, 
crow'uing the summit of the mountainous ‘ old town,’ is the most 
imposing part of the picture. 

I wander often at even-tide to the ancient cathedral on the 
Ilradschin, and attend vespers with almost the regularity of a good 
Catholick. It is when I am fairly within the eternal twilight of 
this magnificent old church, that the illusion which is always float- 
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ing over me in Prague,—the feeling of antiqity, the presence of 
by-gone days,—becomes complete. 

As 1 enter, I feel myself carried softly back into the midst of 
the olden time. The present century floats entirely away, and 
the buried ages arise from their long repose, and flit over me on 
noiseless wings. I feel—sensibly feel—their existence and their 
presence. 

The dim light streams through those gorgeously painted win¬ 
dows, catching a thousand biilliant and fantastic hues. Those 
windows are adorned with legends from holy writ, quaint {xirtraits 
of saints, and armorial bearings of emperous, and of prelates who 
were more powerful than emperors. The paintings arc Jirotesque 
and faulty ; but the colours are brilliant beyond all emulation of 
our day, for the art has not survived the artists of those times. 

As I look upwards towards the fretted and fiir distant roofi and 
mark the gothic and pointed arches which support and increase its 
height, I recognize the poetry of that invention, and feci that those 
arches, in obedience to the thought of their inventor, do really 
strive toward Heaven. The walls arc hung with ancient and holy 
pictures,—the niches are filled with statues,—the little chapels arc 
each ornamented with its altar and its saint, and filled with its 
reliques, votive offerings, and Bohemian legendary wonders. In 
yonder time-blackened monument repose the ashes of five empe¬ 
rors and two kings. The numerous sarcophagi covered with rude 
sculpture, and quaintly wrought in dust-stained marble, which 
line every aisle, enclose the monuments of the ancient llittcrschaft. 
On each of them reposes, with his mailed hands piously folded, 
the figure of some valourous old German knight. 

The whole of the tessclated floor is covered with half-effaced 
inscriptions, with ancient names and chivalrous cscutchious. The 
ashes of a hundred forgotten warriors arc beneath your feet. 

The twilight deepens,—the small bells tinckle,—the odour of 
frankincense is in the air. The robed priests glide towards the 
altars.—the solemn peals of the vast organ roll through the vaulted 
arches. The floar is covered with dark and prostrate forms; but 
no voices are heard save the chaunting of the choristers, and the 
low solemn accents of the priests. 

I beg your pardon for all this balderdash and I hardly know how 
I slipt into such a rha[)sodical vein; but when you speak to me 
of the hacknied delights of Vienna, and exert all your eloquence 
to drag me from iny resting place, you sec what you bring upon 
yourself. 

I have bored you long enough in all conscience, and so I shall 
make no apology for breaking off at once. So good night, niy 
dear Lackland. 

Your true friend. 

Uncas 3 I 0 RTON. 
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LETTER IL 

8ANSTEBRB LACKLAND TO UNCAS MORTON. 

Vienna, ITH. 

For the present then I will leave you to 3 'onrsclf. You are 
much niistakon, however, if you think me very " 03 *. On the con¬ 
trary, I am hiired as I always am. This cilv, however, is as «»ood 
a j)lacc to he horcil in as I know You recollect the answer of the 
En;rlish!nan in Paris, to the solicitati ms of a friend wliu wished 
him to leave his aparune it, and 00 out into the worhl. * Merei, 
mon a ni, jc in’cnnnio tres hien ici.* This is pretty much the case 
with me, and witli the rest of mv countrymen. It seems to me 
that one oreat reason why the English, as a nation, arc such vic¬ 
tims of ennni, is, t)ecause tlierc is so lar^c a class who liave e.xacl- 
ly no other profession. Do not mistake me. 1 do not apeak of 
men f»f lar«{c fortunes. 1 despise an opulent landholder who is, or 
affects to he an eiinnvc. If he he really so it argues a weakness of 
intellect, and there is nothin'^ more to he said. But if he affects 
it. he excites my indignation, for I consider it an infringement on 
my own rij^hts. The class to which I belon;' is a laroc one, and I 
claim for it the cxclnsiv’o monopoly of eunni. It is eoii<po.sed of 
men of good hirih and small forliitie. Yoniiger sons of younger 
brothers, and in short of exactl 3 ' that sort of people who have ab¬ 
solutely no niteli in socictv’, no place in the univtTsal machine. 

It is exactly these sort of people who, if they here arc absolutely 
destitute of pro[>ertv, seem horn for nothing hot to be curates ia 
unknown Welsh parishes, or to he knocked on the head in obscure 
East Indian campaigns; men too high horn to improve their for¬ 
tunes in lucrative professions, too insignifieanl to be worth a great 
man s while to push them up the ladder of promotion. And then 
if we have a lit le miserable competence, a.s is more particularly 
my own ease, why so iiiiicit the worse. It is then that we are 
obliged to adopt ennui as a trade. V\c cannot hold soul and hoily 
together in England on onr stipend, and so we go into exile imme¬ 
diately. We wander through the world without aim or object; 
we lounge through life doing nothing and expecting nothing, and 
who > we die, we have not even the satisfaction of diminishing tho 
population of our native counir 3 ’. 

It is odd, b'lt after all not unnatural, that I should never yet 
have given you a distinct account of my life previous to our acquain¬ 
tance. To tell a mail yonr story face to face is a bore, particularly 
if you have nothing extraordinary to relate. It is, however, an 
easier mattcrj when it serves as a material for a dull pen to lUl up 
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a letter withal; and as yon have often requested it, so here goes 
for n sketch in the manner of Boccaccio. As for me 1 belon'^ 
most peculiarly to this class. 

Do not, however, be alarmed at my exordium; I promise to 
give yon my life and adventures in a dozen words. 

My lather was the lion. Plantagnet Lackland, the I eigiith son 
of the Earl of Agincourt; my tnoihcr w'as Lady Grisclda Saiisterre, 
the younjrest scion of that iilustrions and impoverished house. 

Vvheii 1 was a child I was the pet of my grandfather. The earl 
was a retired and pedantic old gentleman, and as 1 was a boy of 
fctudious and quiet habits I suited Ids fancy. As I grew up my 
nature began to dcvclopc itself As I became more turbulent, my 
grandfather’s nerves were disturbed, and he grew less fond of me ; 
at last I took to fox-hunting, and he discarded tne .altogether. My 
father remonstrated with the old gentleman. It w.a- of no use, but 
hopes were given that I should be rememhered in bis will, of course 
this was siifheicnt, and 1 took no further ctu'c of the future. Rely¬ 
ing upon the earl’s promise, my father who preceded him to the 
grave, made no provision for me. Not long after this my grandfather 
died, aiidi with the rest of the relations, attended the opening of the 
will. The facetious old gentlemen whether in consideration of my 
partiiilily for horses, or in still deeper satire, left me the legacy ofa 
halter. Instead of flying into a nage, 1 took it very good naturedly, 
(for ill fact 1 hardly expected much more,) and sent it to the livery 
stable where 1 kept ni}' only marc. 

After this event, I reflected that something must be done. Some 
of iny relations who bail influence at the War-office, procured me a 
cuminission in an infantry regiment. I rather objected to tlic 
* muds,* for as I hud a halter I slumld have preferred the cavalry. 
There was no help for it, however, and soon afterwards, the regi- 
incnt was ordered to India. 

I served through the french war—got three bullets through my 
botly—nearly died of the country fever, and returned to England 
on conclusion of peace. As I had been mentioned in several of 
the despatches, I was promoted from an ensign to a lieutenant. 
With this brilliant reward for my three years’ services, I retired on 
ii«y half-pay. 

There were few of my lelations for whom I had much afFcc- 
tioD. I met them occasionally, but oar greetings were cold and 
formal. But there w'as one whom I had alw.ays loved with the ten- 
dercst afl'ection—she deserved it—it was my mother—and the 
noblest and gentlest of God s creatures. As soon as 1 could get 
away, I hastened down into the country to meet her. As I passed 
through the shrubbery, 1 plucked hastily a rose from her favourite 
bush. 1 remembered how often I had seen her tending it, and I 
: kissed it for her sake. 1 rushed into the house to embrace her. 

. X (SKHM into her little parlour—her harp stood in the cornor—a 
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ra«e of flowers was on the tabic. Her little book-case, hei favourite 
chair, the picture of my father,—all were as I so well remember¬ 
ed them. A book lay on the table folded down at the place 
where she hatl evidently just finished reading. I rcalijsed 
that I was at home. I wont into the passage and called 
to hrr, and my heart hounded as I listened for her coming step. 
There was no answer—I called again. A vague feeling of a|)pre- 
hension and of dread came over me. At last a female servant 
made her ap]>earance. I was informed that my mother had died 
that morning. I B|>arc you the rest. I heg your pardon for men¬ 
tioning this. But there was now nothing 1 care<i for In England, 
and tlic c<Mintry was hateful to me. One day I was dining in 
J.ondon, at the table of a very young iieutenant-colonci. lie was 
my junior in years, and had ciitcrctl the army only a month be¬ 
fore the peace. He had, however, risen very rapidiv, owing 
cither to his extraordinary merit or to his being an eaiTs eldest son. 

Just after dinner I received a letter in an unknown hand. I 
opened it, and fotind I had been left a property of five hundred 
pounds a year. An old bachelor uncle, who had ht-en present at 
the opening of Lord Agincourt’s will, had been pleased with my 
good nature about the halter. lie was a humorist, and conceived 
on the spot a great liking for nio. The ccecntric old gentleman, 
however, kept his partiality a profound secret from the whole 
world during his life-time. On his death, however, it was dis¬ 
covered that he had made me his sole heir. This was as much to 
my surprise ns it was to the total discunifiturc of a pack of greedy 
second cousins an<l toad-eaters. 

'Phis com[)ctcnce appeared to me a fortune. It was one ; for 
I had pas.sed the age.of excitement. I was independent for life. 
There was no danger of my extravagance. I knew I should 
always he capable of living on my income. I shoulil never 
think of competing with people of one hnndrc<l thousand a-year, 
which I have seen marry a silly young man do, with smaller lueans 
than mine. If this legacy ha<l Ireen left to me half a dozen years 
before I should have run the whole throngli in six months. But 
hold,—I knew that five hundred pounds a-year, were nothing 
more nor less than five hundred pounds a-vear, ami tliere was not 
the Ictist danger of my mistaking it f r a triousamL 

I left Kngliind as a matter of course. There was no place for 
me there—and 1 hated it —I hated to have my own insignificance 
thrown in my face every moment. 

I began to lounge through the world, which I have continued 
to do ever since. I discovered very soon the text of my {rrcsent 
homely, that ennui is the profession of my class—‘ the badge of all 
my tribe.' ^ 

i was satisfied with it, however, and I am willing to take the 
world as I find it. I lead a lazy, idle, good-for-nothing sort of 
life, hut I have no fault to find with the world or myself 
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The power of chatiging the scene is and always will be, in my 
power, and I travel about so leisurely that I shall never tire of my 
wandering existence. I am C(»ntent to live and die like an Arali; 
I carry my affections with me. 1 pack up my household go(ts in 
my portmactcnii, and can make a home in as short a time ns any 
other man can take out the contcTits of his dressing case. In short, 
1 am a cosmopholite and an ‘ ennnyc' on ]winciplc 

1 should find it m'>re agreeable to he a ‘ looker-on Iicrc in Vien¬ 
na,* if you would join me : but as yuu have settled into a philoso¬ 
pher, 1 will leave yon to yourself 

Our old friend, Pappenheim von Rothenbnrg, and his wife, arc 
making a great figure here. He has been lately appointed resi¬ 
dent minister at the An-trian court. The little Ida is as pretty 
and piquant as ever; she asks me often about you, and abuses yon 
for not coming to Vienna. So you see 1 am not the only one 
who wishes your presence. 

* So my dear fellow, d(» have the kindness to * hiing ns philoso¬ 
phy* as soon ns yon can make it convenient, and cut that uaiuucd, 
musty tumble-down Prague of yours. 

Thine by yea and naj', 

S. L. 


LETTER IIL 

MADAME VON WALLDORFF TO COUNTESS PAPPENHEIM. 

Ptngiie, 1777. 

I HAVE sent you the music.—Walldorffis in the country at pre¬ 
sent, hilt soon after his return he will prohalily visit yon at Vienna. 
It is possible that i may ucco.npany him. Yon know, dearest Ida, 
how sincerely I hope it may be so. How is Pappenhei ii? and 
how do you like the duties of an :>mbnssn(lrcss? 1 am afraid you 
will team to despise oiir immdmiu ways in liohemia; hut no mut¬ 
ter, I have made up my mind not to let you off from your visit to 
Waildorff in,the summer. 

Among the music yon will find a pretty liulc waltz composed 
by your dear oUl uncle, Baron Kinski, lie is as>. lively and 
eccentric as ever. Yon will see that he has dedicated it to me, 
which I consider a great honour. 

Apropos of music—Do yon know that onr barrel-organ (as you 
are good natiired enough t«» denominate our Pragug ()pera-honse) 
has bccoatc one of the .wonders of the worhl; not for any merit 
of its own, to be sure, for the boxes arc as dingy, llic stage as dark, 
and the decorations as faded as ever. Oh my dear Ida, you have 
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no idea what a wonderful creature this new singer has proved to be. 
Till I attend one of St. ('ecilia’s own private concerts I never cx- 
j)ect to hear a voice like hers. She Is a contralto. Such sweetness I 
such cotnpnss and depth, and such execution ! Ueally, some 
of her tones do not seem to bo iinnian. Aloreovcr she acts di- 
vinelv, and is as beaiitifid as an angel. 

Of course Kinski was full of ‘furore, at the first note. They 
have become great friends, for who couhl resist the kindness and 
bonhomie of the excellent old gentleman? She appears now at al¬ 
most all his musicid parties, and nsaullv once or twice. Of course 
they are »nore the rage n«»w ih ui ever. Site is agrecahle in con¬ 
versation, very accomjilished, speaks all the known languages ! 
I believe, ancient and modern ; and Kinski says she composes 
I.atiu serenailes. She is full of life and s|)irits, very young, very 
beautiful, as I said before, ami moreover of character pure beyoiul 
the re.ich of tletraction. What a paragon ! Hut she shall not come 
to Vienna, we arc determined. So if you wish to see her you nitist 
come to Prague. 

There Is a young Ho’'crnian shepherd who has lately made his 
appearance as, a poet, lie has ]>ublished a small volume, and has 
piaceil himself under my protection. Iljs verses have really much 
merit, but they have one defect—nobody can read them. They 
are written in the Hohemian dialect, which of course I iiiidcrstaud, 
having passed all my childhood in the heart of my native 
country, but which is a dead letter to most readers of poetry. 
As the young man is needy, and really very meritorious, I 
have done what I couM for him. Pindiiig that the hook was lying 
on hand and not lik<*ly tt> find a purchaser, I scut to tlic publishers 
and bought up the whole edition. This was of contse kept a se¬ 
cret from the miirior, who is delighted with the rapid sale of his 
production. Your fiienil .Morton, whom you iiujuirc f<»r, is still 
here, <md likelv to be. Accident made me aeqaiuted with him a 
lon‘^ ti ne airo and since his return we have hccii great friends, 
llels much altered fronf the singular person whom you describe as 
one of the priuc pal heroes of ytmr Gditiugen a<lveulurcs lie is 
never moody or misanthropical-—oii the contrary, he is the mo.st 
good-naiure»i sort of person in the world ; hiit he is very distrait 
and very studious. lie and old Kin.ski arc tlic most intimate 
friends. He is the old gentleman’.s prime favourite. ' They lodge 
very near each other, ami liardly ever separate. Kinski, as you 
know of old, is a man of great learning; he is a proronnd stmient 
of all the natural .sciences, and, as far as I can learn, has elected 
Idmself a professor on these subjects for the exclusive benefit of 
jMorton. The latter lives I believe in a laboratory, and somclimcs 
both arc seen to di 3 ai){)car into his lodgings, and are not heard of 
again for whole days. These freaks, to he sure, are rare for Kinski, 
wlio still keeps up his love of music and society; but as for .Mein 
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Herr Morton, he has been known not to leave his lair for two 
niontlis together. It is said tiiat horrible detonations arc so(ne> 
times heard in his appartments, and blue smoke and flames are seen 
issuing from the windows. Ills neighbours take him, i believe for 
a nceromancer; but 1 believe he is only a chemist. Perhaps he is 
searching for tiie philosoplier s stone. 

In these long seclusions of his he keeps bis door inexorably 
fastened, and is never to be seen. All visitors are turned away 
by his servant, an uncouth barbarian with red hair and dc i oniac 
aspect, whom he broughtfrom Gottingen, and wlio has accompanied 
him on all Ids wanderings for the lust six years. This worthy 
defends the privacy «>f his master by force of arms if necessary; 
but a sight of him is usually enough, and all intruders go a^^ay 
convinced that Morton must be the devil, and Gottlob (his servant) 
his principal imp. 

VVe sec him, however, somclimcs in society. When questioned 
about the rebellion in the American provinces, which seems creating 
such excitement even in the heart of oiir despotism, he answers 
confusedly, and hastens to change the subject, lie at least is evi* 
dcntly no rebel, and 1 suspect is as inditferent an Englishman as 
American. Although wc arc so old acquaintances he will never 
converse with me on political subjects. Upon other subjects he is 
fluent enough, but on this, his only answer is that he knows no« 
thing about them. Is not this odd for a man whose country is in 
such a state ? It is weak at last, not to say imbecile. 

So much for Mr. Morton, to whom I should not have devoted so 
large a portion of this letter, but that I know he is an old friend of 
yours, and that you take, much interest in him. So do 1; for to say 
the truth he is a most entertaining savage. 

Adieu, dearest Idia, and remember your promise next summer. 

Thine ever, 

Ottilia. 


LETTER IV. 

UNCAS MORTON TO SAN8TERRE LACKLAND. 

* 

I Do * impeticos your gratilityin other words I thank you for 
your letter. But yor are under two mistakes, my dear fellow. In 
the til’s! place, who the devil told you I was studying metaphysics, 
and entangling myself in mystical absurdities ? What stuff’! No one 
abominates the whole ahominahlc science of metaphysics more than 
1, and if Germany has done me no more good than to cure me of 
all partiality for suck enervating study, it has still done enough. 
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More of my studies anon; but at present for your second mistake. 
W'hat put it into your head that 1 was a misanthrope? I, a misan¬ 
thrope! I—‘ a gloomy, sarcastic contemptuous hermit!* Believe me 
1 . have long out-grown such nonsense. There is a period in adole¬ 
scence, during winch we seem to he subject to attacks of misanthropy 
and disgust tor the worhl; Imt thunk IJeavcn, we live through them 
all, and are seldom the worse for any. To be sure niy attack was 
rather more severe than falls to the lot of the average number. 
You know the events which preceded iny arrival in this hemisphere, 
and it was no matter of surprise to you, that at iny age, they should 
have made a deep impression on my character. 

To say the truth, at the time I first knew you, I was a misan¬ 
thropic and an unhappy person. 1 had been (lisappointed in more 
ways than one ; humiliated, insulted, stun<z to the heart’s core, 
and in my wrath I hated ail my S})ccic3. When I first stood alone 
in a foreign land with the mcmoiy of my fresh misfortunes crowd¬ 
ing upon me, it seemed that my heart was freezing within me, I 
could feel the ice forming itself rapidly around me, and shutting 
me out from all communicalions with my species. • * • 

But I grew weary of all this. I matlc the wholesome discovery, 
that I was not horn to be a blackguard, ami 1 grew more weary of 
sensuality than I ever did of study or sentiment. The rest of niy 
course you know. 

The fact is, it seems to me that there arc certain regular transi¬ 
tions tlirough which the mind must pass before it reaches maturity, 
and that each stage is exposed to its peculiar diseases and sulfer- 
ings. Like puppies we arc all born blind ; but less fortunate than 
they, it is many years before our mental vision is able to hear with¬ 
out winking an exposure to the full sunliglit of Truth. 

The first deea«le of our life is a period of sense alone. The cluld 
exists only in its senses. The second is the age of sentiment,—of 
imagination,—of exaggeration,—of aimless and preposterous ambi¬ 
tion; the age when the same splendid phantasmagoria displays 
itself to the mind of every one, and which every one believes has 
been revealed to him alone. 

The next to» years arc apt to be years of misery. The third 
decade commences with a shock from which the healthiest and most 


clastic mind is slow in recovering. The scorching scroll of life’s 
noon-day has at last swept away tlie beautiful mirage which 
enchanted our eyes, and hitl fro n us the weary w'astc over which 
we are journeying, and we awake to feel the scorching heat, to see 
the wide and hopeless sands, and to be alive to the dull monotonous 
course we are to traverse. Then comes materialism, scepticism, 
and sensuality froin principle ; so much worse than the sensuality 
from instinct which characterized our earlier life. There is the 


moment when that blighting and inevitable * cui bono* first intrudes 
upon the mind;—that questioa which we cannot answer. Then 
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comes its effects; recklessness,—restlessness,—excitement-peeking; 
contempt,—misanthropy. This is the period, u hen if the indivi¬ 
dual be peciiliaily irritable or his misfortunes exceedingly poig¬ 
nant, the consequences are sr)metimcs extravagant. At this age, 
some commit suicide, and some matrimony, and some content 
themselves with writing gloomy verses for the newspaj^ers and 
monthly repositories. After this, however, succeeds an age of 
good nature, of bonhonimie and placidity. Wc have outgrown 
our youthful follies. VVe have discovered Imw many of what we con¬ 
sidered our own extraordinary idiosyncracies were merely the 
characteristics of our race, and we begin to make ourselves quiet 
and comfortable. 

Since I began to study, I will confess that I came near having a 
relapse into melancholy. Say what yon will of the delights of 
dawning wisdom, and the approach of manhood ; it is after all a 
disagreeable epoch. We dislike to sec one bright delusion after 
another melt away like stars he'ore the clear, cold light of morn* 
ing. The night of our ignorance attracted oiir eyes to those 
bright constellations; the daylight of our wisdom obscures those 
lesser lights, and shows us only the deserts over which we arc 
Avondoring. 

I got over this, however, very soon, and then I set myself serious¬ 
ly to stmly. I am a student now, and an industrious one—hut 
certainly i am not a metaphysician. 

1 have discovered that a limit is set to the liiunan intellect, 
(or to my own at least,) and I have no wish to irritate my¬ 
self by speculations on subjects beyond m 3 ' grasp. Under this 
category I place particularly the wlmlc .science of mental phi¬ 
losophy. I have taken niy stand. It is my flAcd determination 
to study only that which is palpable. The earth, the present visi¬ 
ble world, is, in my opinion, the sphere in which the human in¬ 
tellect is to he exercised ; and just as in the material world, if you 
ascend too high beyond the common almosphore, yoti arc chilled 
and sickened, and if 3 'oa remain, killed; or if you descend too 
low, you arc overcome and poisoned by mephitic vapours, 
whicli surround and indicate the limits of human {frogress: so, in 
the iiitolicctual world; if our thoughts as|)iic above or beyond 
their proper atmosphere, the miml is sure to become giddy ; to he 
maddened or paralyzed. It is the wisdom of the natural and 
mental philosopher to perceive and accurately dcffiio the hounds of 
hn nan intcliigcncc, and it is a proof of imbecility, and not of great¬ 
ness, to strive beyond the circle that clips us in. 

h is my belief that men arc apt to forget, in their education for 
heaven, their more immediate anti cartniy one. 1 hold it to be 
neither Idasphcinoiis nor immoral, for the cccaturc to acknowledge 
that he has been created weak, and to leave certain things in their 
placet^ till he is endowed with strength to grapple with them. If 
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we have been placed upon this earth by a Being of infinite wisdom 
with faculties and cap.ibilitcs suited to our s|)hcre, I think we should 
show more Imiuiiity and more faith by exercising our present pokvers 
in the best and most fitting manner, than by arrogantly striving af* 
ter those things which he lias not thought proper to place within 
our reach. 

Suppose, for instance, that all mankind were cert nn that in some 
future state of being the power of flying was ti> be added to their 
present physical powers; am I to belluvc that be who has spent 
tiis life in flapping bis arms in tlie air, or in making similar pre¬ 
parations for overcoming a present i:npO'sil)ility, will prove more 
dexterous than the man who has patiently and htimbly contented 
himself with exerting those powers to which God has for the pre¬ 
sent limited him ? , 

It is my intention to make mtnre my schoolmistress, and to study 
truly tht)se sniyects in which she can insinict me. I hclicvp that if 
all mankind were to do likewise,—if we were all willing to 
go at once as it were to the lectures which she is ever reading 
to ns, and to make notes for oiirsc'lves, the sum of knowledge 
would he greatly increased. But, alas! wc sit in her vast Iceturc- 
rootn, listening only to the prattle of onr fellow-students, and are 
deaf to the words of the instructress. And if, indeed, any one of 
us is diligent enough to write down a word or two, wc content our¬ 
selves with copying his notes, and add our own mistakes and 
misreading to those with which he himself has already p *rvcrred her 
meaning. 'J’ho stuily of inclapliysics, accordingly, after having 
pnrsoetl it a short titne in the most metaphysical city in the world, 
1 abandoned with disgust; and it seems to me that it is with men 
of some inielligenee, a mere excuse for idleness. Any one may 
talk about the mind,•because there are no facts about it; and al¬ 
though he may fin<l plenty of tlisciplcs who believe him right, he 
is sure that tliere will he no one who can prove him wrong. The 
science of ideas must, I think, iii'allibly tlegencrate into a study of 
words, a study which is most enervating, and wliich, if the intellect 
be originally strong, will result in madness, or in imbecility, the 
most usual case, if the capacity be moderate. This is apt to be 
the misfortune of tho.se who have become enamoured and perplex¬ 
ed with the singular vagaries of the German transcciulcntalists; a 
misfortune seldom happening to the Gcriiinns, but often to their 
foreign disciples. They are like the student of chemistry, who, 
on decomposing oxyg 'n, has not, however, learned that it is not 
a proper atmosphere for human beings. He inhales it eagerly and 
becomes an idiot. Tims it is with the students of German meta¬ 
physics. A few philosophers of subtlety, and of strong nerves, 
have contrived an ingenious and striking theory of words and 
ideas. They forget to inform their apostles ^what they tbenisclveft 
arc well aware of,) that the whole science is in reality beyond the 
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range of the human intellect. The unhappy students imbibe 
greedily the draught that is set before them, and then they begin 
to bab!)lc. Witness in pro«)f the witless productions tliat li.ivc in 
latter days Ijccmi given to weld by a set of authors, whose niiibi* 
tion is to envelope coinmonpiace in a grotescjne and childish garb. 
Wlien it is divested of its gaudy and tasteless trappings, it is found 
by the reasonable not to be worth the trouble it has given; but is 
admired by a herd of innocent and inisguiiled readers, who arc 
ever ])ronc to mistake pompous folly for wisdom. 

I have accordingly arrived at titc conclusion, that the most 
dignified and fining study is the study of the natural sciences. 

If you recollect, however, niy dear Lackland, I am only answer¬ 
ing your own (piestion, and giving you only the results of my own 
iiKpiii'ic'S, based perhars oiwa consideration of my own individual 
organization, you will uccpiit me of arrogance or presumption. [ 
am neither dictating, nor iiogmatising, nor proiiyilgaiiiig a doctrine. 
I care not a fig whether the worltl woidd or wou.d not probably 
agree with me; hnt 1 am only stating for our mutual gratification 
the course and the result of my deliberations on the subjects on 
which you have <|uesiioiicd me. ! say, too, (hat the pursuit of the 
real or natural sciences is the most satisfactory of studies. 

Wlicn 1 learn a fact which 1 can prove with a vial of acid, a 
bladder of air, or an iron rod, 1 fetd that I have learned something 
which man cannot contradict. I have been instructed by nature's 
own li])s, and there i'> no one to gainsay what she has told me. 
1 feel that these arc dignified pursuits, ami such ns elevate and 
invigorate instead of bewildering and enervating the mind. 

1 look with reverence upon the great scientific discoverer,—on 
the man of robust genius, wdio stands in his lahoratory. surrounded 
by the elements of the universe—who seizes, 'cnchains, combines, 
arranges and makes subservient to his mighty will, the vast and 
wonderful powers of nature ; and 1 feel that even 1, while occupied 
with my own experiments—my own crude and puerile attempts, 
am yet s cp[)ing in the trace of (lod—I feel that, however blindly 
and darkly, 1 am yet investigating the manufacture of worlds,— 
that I am learning to become a god myself; (for the man of to¬ 
day is, in all seientiiic matters, a god to the man of a century 
since,) and I feci, if 1 should be fortunate enough to produce any 
great discovery, after years of painful study, and in the agony of 
the brain, that I should throw it to the world as an ntUlitionul (des- 
sing to those which have been Ijcslowed directly by the ('reator. 

It is for these reasons that I reverence the man who, from care¬ 
ful study of created things, proceeds himself to create; and who 
wastes not his time in idle and painfid speculations. 

Recollect that, in the very age when those learned and metaphy¬ 
sical schoolmen, who hud even been to Arabia to complete their 
education, were spending years in speculating * ^Yhetller fishes 
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think,’ * whether stars were animals, and if so did they eat,’and 
other equally profound and sensible matter of stiidv,—a quiet friar 
invented gunpowder. 1 tlo not j;ive lliis as an cxanipte of the 
bencHcent tendency of real or scientific study, but certainly ns one 
of its vast and stupendous results. 

I make occasional tours for weeks long in the Giant Mountains. 
I am Hccoinpanicd always by the f.iithfnl ‘ Praise-Clod,’ ns you 
know 1 always tran.slate the name of my .servant, (juttlob, the 
executioner’s son. 1 assure you, 1 have always been gla<l that [ 
persuaded him, in a moment of whim, to forswear his f.itiier's 
truculent professitm, an<l folhnv iny fortunes; for truly he has 
proved a most faithful and worthy coadjutor. 

During these tours, which I always make on foot, and make 
collections and investigations, 1 ])ick iipastmic —a shell—a fossil 
—or a petrifaction of an animal or weed. I examine—analyze— 
decompose—compare—I consult the works of fiirmcr geologists, 
mineralogists, and great seicntinc travellers. I investigate— I 
niminatC'-I even allow myself a little spcculathm, for .'•peculalion 
with a stone for its subject is not dreaming. If I soar too fur, 
there is still a stone tied to the string, which brings me hack to 
earth. 1 examine —I go backwards-- 1 ascend with liistory to the 
source-. She faints by the way-side- she is no more. I push 
boldly on — I dash into the mists of antirpiity. I wander, and call 
aloud. I invoke the ghosts (»f the old time. I am in the dark it 
is true, and shrouded in mist; but I have voluntarily entered. 1 
walked alone only when I was ilesertcd by llisforv, and 1 erase 
not to implore the more powerfid hand of nature to support and 
direct me—and I do find it—and I am strengtlu'ucd ami consoled. 

Some of these days I may scud you more pariieular accounts of 
mv occupations. For the present I will have done bfiring yon. 
I inakc no apolog}' f««r my teiliousnesa, for yon liavc ilrawn it upon 
vonrself by your interrogations; so that in the wor<ls of Dogberry, 
Mf I were as tedious ns a king, I could find it in my heart to 
bestow it all upon your worship.’ 

Farewell.—Praise-God desires his brotherly love to Herman. 

Thine ever, 

U. M. 
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LETTER V. 

TRY SAME TO THE SAME. 


Prague, 1777 . 

They make a great deal of fuss about a little opera girl they 
have just produced on our boards. The |)cnns that arc sung in her 
praise, have l)eon loud enough to penetrate the walls of iiiy work¬ 
shop. There is no cud to die wreaths and the garlands which old 
men and young men, women and children, unite in laying at her 
feet. The green-houses are all but torn down, and if things c n- 
tinue as they arc, the flower-women will warn ride in their c<iachcs. 

The worst of it is, that they .ire all bullying me. By all, I 
mean the three or four persons who form my whole acfjuaintance 
in this place. Madame de Walldorff laughs at me fora t herokce 
savage, atid even my worthy counsellor, professor and adviser, M 
de Kinski, is likely to cut me, if 1 am not willing to prostrate my¬ 
self, with him, at the shrine of this deity. But I will not be flouted 
from my humour. The fact is, 1 hate your singing-women. 1 am 
a very had innsician; am not easily moved by the concord of 
sweet sounds, and have the had taste to prefer infinitely a male 
voice to a woman's. What amnns me more than all, is the stuff 
that th<se people talk alamt the creatures shrinking modesty— 
tremulous gestures—hlushes, nml the Lord knows what. The 
shrinking modesty, f rsoolh, of a woman who prostitutes herself to 
the eves at least of a tlmusand people iiiglulyy 

1 should care little for the whole husiuess, if my absence from 
the opera, diiriug this mania, were not set down hy the few frlcmls 
1 have here, as dictated by downright affcctaliou, and a love of 
singularity. 

Madame de Walldorff insists upon it that I should Ixj in love with 
her at first sight. 1 answer, that I shall never be in love again with 
nny woman but herself Tiiis is true. Madaiuc de Walldorfl’ is 
old enough to ho my mother, and ccrlaitdy is not and docs not 
pretend to he a beauty. She is, however, one of the most fascina¬ 
ting wo nen 1 ever knew ; and if I had imt already conceived an 
affection for her, half liliai and half fraternal, which 1 know she 
reciprocates, I might perhaps fall in love with her. As it is, there 
is no danger. 

It is only in fiorrnany that I have seen women like her. Wo¬ 
men who arc higii-itorn without conceit of birth, literary without a 
tinge of p'dantry, political without an inch of intrigue, sentimental 
without m iwkishness, witty without iusinccrity, aud to crown all. 
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poetesses without printing. This comes pretty near my idea of a 
perfect woman, and this is a ‘ picture m little’ of Ottila von 
Walidorlf. She is as learned as Anna (’otnnetia, and as well 
dressed as any diiclicssc of the Fiuiboiirg St. (icnnain. She knows 
as much of the real state of partic.^ and polities throiighout the 
civilized world as most foreign ministers, and writes bettor verses 
than most of our celebrated sonneteers. She is a Lady lloiintifnl 
to her dependants. She is virtuous beyond the reach of detraction; 
and in short—but what stuff have I been twaddling, and id' what 
use was ever a dcscripiiou except in an auctioneer’s advertisoment I 

Yon ask me after my studies. 1 am however ilctcrmined t<i boro 
you no longer with any details of that sort. Suffice that I am as 
busy and jis interested as ever. I am very goodnatiired, and 
moreover 1 am growing fat—a sure sign that philoso})iiy agrees with 
me. 

Old Kinski has been taken off a little by this devilish ballad- 
monger. I am, how'cvor, at j>rcscnt able to take care of mvself; still 
1 desire bis company and bis sytiipatby, if not bis gnidanee. 

lie is certainly u mostextraonlinary fellow, lie is verging npon 
sixty, but is still sis livtiy and cntlnisiaslic as a juvonal. 11 is whole 
soul is wrapped in the sciences, and he has <lcv«icd his whole life 
to their pursuit. The tine arts have however been cultivate<l by 
him rather us a pastime and a relaxation tliarj a study, except fmisic, 
of wtiicb he is a passlonat r and a very skilful professor. 

As he is n>y principal eoinpanioji, and likely to take a prominent 
part in whatever I may find worth relating to yon during my re¬ 
sidence in Prague, I will briefly describe our first intervievx'. 

You recollect that our mutual friend, l*appenbcinj is his nephew. 
While wc were in (ibtiingon, that young gentleman had been a 
long time in treaty ffor the heatl of llanswnrst, the lioiisel)reaker, 
who von know was ex ciitcd sbortlv after our arrival. This he 
tlcsigned as a present for bis uncle Kinski. It is very odd that the 
future a:nbassador should have commenced his iliplomatic career, 
in sjTch a singular transaction; hut the most remarkable ])art of the 
bn iness was, that it was protracted almost as interminably as a 
treaty between two first rate sovereigns. 

Although Papp managed the affair with the utmost adroitness, it 
was near seven years before he could bring the j)arty !o terms. I 
shall nf>t describe to yon the various causes *.f its ])rolongaliot), or 
the manner in which a favourable result was nltimatclv brought 
about. You will probably find ail the protocols and «)iher papers 
ill all the good collections * pour servir,’belonging to the eighteenth 
century. Sntfico that by the merest accident I fell in with Pappen- 
lieim at Vienna about six years ago, on my return from the East. 
He informed me he had just received Ilanswurst’s head by the 
diligence, and intended to forward it immediately to his uncle, and 
concluded by assuring me it would be a great favour if I w’ould car- 
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ry it myself. I desired nothin^ better, for 1 had been anxious t(y 
improve the slight acmiaintance which I had with Baron Kinsbi, 
The head was acconlingly delivered to me. It was nicely put 
down in pickle and placc<l in a stone jar, which we carefully sealed. 
Immediately on my arrival I called on the Baron. He was out, 
and I left ujy eard ami the pickled housebreaker, to- be de iyered 
to him as soon as he should return. 

The next day I received an invitation to sup with him. At 
about nine o’clock I went to the house which he had indic.atcd to¬ 
me in his note, ami which was one of the most crazy antediluvian 
looking mansions in this tnmhic-down city. 

I was informed by the porter that llaron Kinski dined on the se¬ 
cond floor; and thither accordingly I directcii my step,s. 

It was the most intricate break-ncek staircase I had ever the 
pleasure of ascending, and as it was only lighted by a half-expiring 
lamp, stuck along with an clligy of tlie Madonna, against the din¬ 
gy wall, I assure 3 'ou that it was not without imminent risk of my 
life that I reached my destination. 

At last I reached the door, and jingled the bell. Nobody eamc. 
I repeated the experiment half a dozen times with no hotter suc¬ 
cess. At last I got tired of that a nuscincut and pushed in. 

I found iin'sclf in a sort of nnticlinmhcr. There were, however, 
no servants, although it must be confessed that 1 was not without 
companions. I was surrounded by my fellow creatures, hut whe¬ 
ther they w'cre, like inysclK strangers waiting for an audicnee or 
established inmates of the house, I was not able to decide. Not to 
keep you any longer in suspense, they were all skeletons. I should 
think there must have been twenty, arranged in parallel rows as if 
for a country dance. 

You have no idea what a singular impression such a scone made 
upon a mind so unprepared for finding itself in such company as 
mine was. 

The ar.tichamber was high and gloomy, and though better fur¬ 
nished with light than the passage, was dark enough in all eon 
science. There was one dusty wimlow, however, through which 
a few feeble and dismal moonheams contrived to make their w4y, 
and to add new'ghastliness to the place. 

My deceased friends stood in the most ludicrous positions. They 
had been fastened on their stands so carelesslv, that some of the 
wires had become loosened, and some of the bones had dropped 
oft*. 

One tall fellow stood with his body bent tow’ards me, as if for a' 
respectful salute, an amicable grin upon his lantern jaws, and a 
gigantic arm awkwardly extended as if to grasp my own. 

Another was writhing his arms and legs into all sorts of postures 
like a dancing master ; and a third was stooping down, apparently 
with' the 'intent of rolling^at nine-pins with his own head, which 
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had become detached'from its socket, and was roiling on the floor 
very near his hand. 

l^rcsently I heard something like a sigh in a distant corner. My 
heart began to beat, and 1 felt confoundedly nervous. I hen there 
was a deuced rattling of bones in the same corner. 1 did not know 
wliat to make of it. 1 felt convinced I must have gut into some 
chamcl-hoiise by mistake. 1 stood stock still. 

Presently all was silent. 

I took courage, it must have been imagination. The sigh 
must have been merely a breath of wind through the open ease¬ 
ment, and the rattling of course proceeded from some of these 
thinly clad skeletons which were shivering in tiu* breeze. 

1 began to take courage. I luanuod myself and advanced a 
step; suddenly the sigh w:is rcpratcil. There was no mistaking 
it. I began to tremble. 1 am not usiinmed to confess it. 

Another sigh still deeper tliaii before, and then came an awful 
voice, hollow as if from the depths of the grave. 

‘ Oh, my Goil!’ said the ghost. ' 

It was too much for me. i fairly turned tail with the intention 
of heating a retreat. In my haste, however, i blundotcd against 
my obsonuions, friend with thn outstretched arms, overset him, 
stiimhlcd, and at last fuiiiid myself locked in his skeleton embrace 
and sprawling on the ground. 

It was an awful niument—I felt very near fainting. At last I 
aroused my courage, rescued myself from the clutches of the tall 
gentleman, (who, by the way, lost a jaw-bone and half a leg in the 
encounter,) and procecilcd directly to the fatal corner. 

When I got there it was only an old woman. 

* What the deuce are you tioiiig here?’ .said I, beginning to 
bluster as soon as* 1 found myself in the company of flesh and 
blood. 

S!»e matle no answer, but corUinuctl to sigh and whimper. 

* What are you crying about, good wuiium ?' said I, renewing 
the attack. 

No answer. 

‘ Will yon httve the kindness, madame, to tell me if this is the 
infernal regions, or only a cemetery ?* 

* Oh, my husband, my poor husband I’ was her sole reply. 

* Wlierc is he ?' said 1 , not exactly seeing what her husband 
had to do with the mutter. 

‘ There!’ said she, pointing to a skeleton as tall as my late 
antagonist. 

It was hung with wreaths of flowers, and the skull ccckcd off 
with a garland of evergreens. 

* Your husband, judging from his present appearance, must have 
been dead some years. Hits not time taught you to moderate your 
grief? 
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* Aliis! yes, fir—but this is poor Ernest’s birth-tlay, and Baron 
Kinski is kind cnouj^h to allow me to visit my husband on each 
anniversarv. I always brinj* flowers with me. It is a comfort to 
mo to dross him out as you see.’ 

‘ i low lou;^ has be been (lea<l ?’ 

* Just riinotcon years, your excellency.* 

* And arc you very vcoubir in your visits?’ I asked. 

‘ I have never been absent but on one occasion,’ was the reply. 

* Wlicn was that ?’ 

* When? If your excellency will let me reflect—It was the year 
after the one in which Fritz was w th his cannon on the bill yonder. 
My oraiulfather said that Bruslitz would appear with his sword then 
—but be did not. 1 suppose there was to be more work for him 
one of those days. Well, wc*ll,— 1 shall be dead then—I shall see 
notbino of the misery of the diiys which are to come. Yes, it was 
the year afterwards, for it was tlie day or two days before IVntc- 
c«>st that 1 first saw Adolph. lie was in the orand |)rucession of 
the victorious army, tnid bad on bis bright blue uniform, with the 
laced boots, and the new sjxirs that be bad bouobt after his old 
ones bad been slmt oft’ bis heels, yonr excellency, at the battle of 
liossbach, and bis plumes and the ribbon 1 bad oiven iiim wore 
both wavino in his helmet, your excellency, orcen, red, and bine, 
were the colours, your excellciiey ; and as he rode down the street, 
with his regiment, be looked up at the j^arret wunlow, whore I 
was lookiii<r at the proeossiou in compiny with the I'raii Mendels, 
where 1 went to see ; because the bouse 1 lived was the Nauler 
Strasse, and the procession did not •»{) tbroui^li that street, because 
it was so narrow, ami moreover they bad been repairing it at one 
end, your exeelloney, ami this was just seventeen years come next 
Pcntcco'Jt, ami seventeen years to-day, that ne garland was given 
to poor Ernest, your excclleuey, by bis widow.’ 

‘ iVud whv not?’ said 1. not exactly seeiiu; the drift of this lonjr 
story about Pentecost ami the battle of Ro.^sbaeb. 

‘ [ was married that day, your excellency,’ said the gairulons 
old woman. 

* Married ! what again ?’ 

‘ Yes, your excellency, to Adolph.’ 

‘ In short,' said I, ‘ the only occasion on which you omitted to 
bring bis birthday-wreath to your//wriVd husband, was your wed- 
din ^-day with bis successor. 

‘ Exactly so, sir. Will not your excellency give a poor widow 
a four-grosschco piece, to reincmber you by?’ 

With pleasure,’ I replied, ‘if your excellency will conduct me to 
the presence either of Baron Kinski, or any of his servants. But you 
are a widow', you say,—liave you lost your second Inishand too ?’ 

‘ Yes, your excellency, he was a dragoon, and killed in the bat¬ 
tle of Katzeuberg.’ 
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* And was your first husband a dragoon too 

* Alas! no, sir, he was a tailor; but he got into bad habits, and 
was executed for counterfeiting.’ 

With these words the old creature threw open a door, and I 
found ri.vsclf in the presence of my host. 

This letter has, however, swelled to such an unconscionable 
length, that 1 must reserve the rest for another opportunity. 

Thine ever, 

W. M. 


LETTER VI, " 

TUB SAME TO TUB SAMK. 


Prague, 1777. 

I LEFT myself on the threshold of Kinski.—The room into which 
I was ushered was spacious and lofty, and the light was admitted 
throu dr long narrow windows, with heavy uiullions and small 
diamond panes. 

There were two or three magnificent Rembrandts on the walls, 
and one (Caravaggio, (the eternal Sharper atwl his Dupe). 

The ceiling was ornamented with a tolerably tvcll executed 
fresco, but the wails were scrawled all over with black chalk (by 
Kinski himself as [.afterwards discovered) in the most extraordi¬ 
nary fashion. Hideous grimacing heads, monsters with horrible 
eyes and lolling tongues, chimeras, grilfins, toads tvith horns, and 
cows with wings, and all such absurd creations as ajipear in some 
of Teniers* * temptations,’ or display themselves in the dreams of a 
lever, arre.'tcd my attention. The sketches were all very large, 
boldly executed, and evidently with the hand of a master. 

The invariable stuccoed stove stood in one corner, and was sur¬ 
mounted by a death’s head and cro^<boncs, which gave it the ap- 
|)earancc of a funeral monument. 

A shelf; which extended conspicuously across the room, was 
crowded with all sorts of liisits naturae, neatly arranged in vials and 
glass bottles, and in the centre was a very large globe of the sort 
u^d fur gold fish, in which thejicad of niy friend, Haoswurst, was 
displayed to great advantage. 

The room was crowded with books, cabinets of minerals, wig-box¬ 
es, anatomical preparations, and ail kinds of natural curiosities, and 
in a large alcove was an apparently very perfect collection of che¬ 
mical apparatus. 

VOL. II. 
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A painter's easel stood in a corner, and a half-Hnlshed sketch 
gave evidence of more genius than usually falls to the share of an 
amateur. 

The tables were crowded with books, pamphlets, prints, and 
papers, nearly all on sciciuilic subjects; while a guitar and several 
shoots of music lay upon a piano. 1 had lime to take liote of all 
these things very leisurely, for there was nolKuly in the room, and 
iny conductress had vanished. 

At last, however, an inner door opened, and Kinski entered. 

Ho was a hale old man, turned of sixty, with an hilarious and 
healthy countenance. 

A badly made chesnnt wig contrasted whimsically with his brown 
and wrinkled coiiiitcnance; but the eye was bright and pleasant, 
and the teeth toleraldy well preserved. 

The figure was about the middle height, compact, and slightly 
corpulent. 

His dress was exceedingly neat, contrary to the habit of most 
students, and his frill was cxrpiisiteiy plaited. 

lie advanced towards me, shook me warmly by the hand, and we 
were soon engaged in earnest cf»rwersation. 

He discussed all sorts of topics, but Ins principal themes were mu> 
sic and anatomy. Wheat he found that my attention had been di¬ 
rected of late to tlic natural sciences, he seemed delighted, and be¬ 
came very communicative. 

A servant presently announced that supper was ready. 

* I have invited no com^tuny to meet you, Mr. Morton,’ said he, 
' becatisc I wished that we shutild make each others acquaintance 
first; and secondly, because till I knew you T could not tell what 
s(jrt of ]>oople you would suit and would be suited to you.’ 

I testilied my gruliiication at our being alone. He gave me his 
arm, and wc were procceiling to the supper room— 

* Jlitay, stay,’ said he, * I had forgotten my duty to my own 
family—1 have not iiitrudiiccd yon, 1 Ixdieve, to my grandlathcr.’ 

* la it possible,’ tliougiit I, * that tliis sexagenarian can have a 
grandfather ?—Hut these Germans are so long-lived.* 

* Jlut will he not sup with us ?’ said I aloud. 

‘ lla, ha, ha—very good—very gooti I’ chuckled the Baron, 
‘very c.xccllcntl No, no— I am afraid we shall hardly induce 
him;* and, so saying, he suddenly opened the door of a small 
mahoganv cabinet. 

* jSfr. Morton, Baron Kinski,—Baron Kinski, Mr. Morton.’ 

It was a stuffed man! 

Tor an instant 1 wiis staggered ; but recovering my self-posses- 
sion, and wishing to please the humorist, I made&Jbw ol)cisance, 
and assured the old gentleman 1 was charmed to make his acquaint¬ 
ance* . : 

U was the skin of a man of middle stature, the features admira- 
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bly welf preserved, with glass eyes, and stuffed exactly in the man* 
ner of wild beasts in a museum. 

He had apparently died when a little advanced in 3'ears. The 
bait and beard were a sable silvbred, and both were nicely combed, 

I had sometimes seen such exhibitions in anatomical collections. 

‘ But why do j-oii dignify him with j’our grundfathcr s title ?’ 

‘ Because he is my grandfather I’ said he coolly. 

‘ And how came he into his present enviable position?’ 

* Position!—his |)osition is a very good one. This is an excel¬ 
lent and very handsome cabinet. 1 call him iny cabinet minister 
—very good—ha—ha—ha!’ 

‘ Very good indeed,’ said I, ‘ but pray do you lliink he would 
havQ been satisfied with his situation if he had been consulted on 
the subject T * 

‘ Consulted—why he selected it for himself—^yoii must know,* 
continued he, * that the Kinskis have been for several generations,’ 
great lovers of science, and withal great hiimorists. 

‘ IMy grandfather, the gentleman in the glass case, was a pro¬ 
found student of anatomy. Just before his death, having a small 
independent property to leave, (apart from the family estate, which 
descende<l to my father, and siihsetpiciitly to my eldest brother,) lie 
summoned his grandchildren to his bed-side. It hup])ened that 
there were but two boys among them, iny cousin Herman Kinski, 
and myself. 

‘ ‘ I have a small estate, sufficient to support a nroderate man,* 
said he, * 1 am desirous of leaving it to one- of you two.’ 

“ Had you rather,’ ho continued addressing himself to Herman, 

* had you rather that I should bcfiueath to you my body (which by 
the way must be alwa\s preserved and kept in the family of him 
who inherits it,) or my eslutc ?’ 

‘ God forbid,’ criijd the booby Herman, ‘ that niy grandfuthcr’.s 
body should be deprived of Christian burial, and u worthy nioiiu- 
incnt by the side of his ancestors I’ 

* ‘ In other words,’ said the old gentleman, * you would prefer the 
estate—^and you (’aspar ?’ he continued, turning to me. 

‘ Now I iiad already become imbued with many of my grand¬ 
father’s whims or ab'>urditics, if ymu choose to call them so^ and, 
moreover, I suspected that he intended to favour me; so I answer¬ 
ed boldly— 

^ ‘ God forbid, that I should liesilatc for an instant between two 
such unequal offers—I take the body’. God forbid, too, that so 
»listinguishcd a votary of science as my grandfather, should he 
doomed to a vulgar burial like common individuals.’ 

‘ * It is well,’ said my grandfather, * my body is yours, Caspar.’ 

‘ * And the estate ? eagerly demanded Herman. 

* But my grandfather had sunk back exhausted. 

‘ The next day he revived a little, and the next day he was able 
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to Bit op and be dressed. On the third, he was sitting in his arni'* 
chair, in his dressing-gown and slippers, and every body tliought 
he was fairly recovering, when he suddenly fell hack and expired. 

* 1 believe from iny soul tliat he tlid it on purpose; the eccen¬ 
tric old gentleman could not bear to do anything like other people, 
and 1 have no doubt he wjis inwardly chuckling, at the last gasp, 
at having given us the slip so cleverly. 

‘The will was opened—no mention was found of the estate in 
question; hut hy a codicil, liis body and the clothes that he last 
wore, wore bequeathed to me. 

* 1 claimed the body as a matter of course. It was delivered to 
me. 

* On putting my hand into the pocket of the dressing-gown which 
* he wore when he died, I discovered a package of papers. One of 

them was a letter. It was directed to me. I hastily opened it. 
First, without any preface, it contained a long list of instructions for 
pickling and flaying human bodies together with directions for 
Btufling and embalming them, lie iirgccl upon me strongly the 
necessity of setting almiit my task immediately. After I got to 
the ciut of all this, 1 discovered a very important postscript. It 
was simply a devise (in consideration of his great affection for me, 
and particularly of his approbation of the love for science and for 
his person which I had disphiycd in my late choice,) to rue and 
my heirs of the whole estate in (jucsti ai. 

‘ The other paj)crs were the title deeds, &c. of the estate. 

‘ And yon accepted the whole of course?’ wiid I. 

* To he sure!’ said he, ‘ became independent for life. I skin¬ 
ned and stuffed my graudfulher immediately, and then set off on 
my travels. 

* 1 have visited your hemisphere. I have been lonTj in t>onth 
America, in India, and, in short, almost every part of the wtjrld. 
1 have made vast col cctiuns, and have fldlowed the bent of my 
natural genius; and all this 1 owe to my beloved grandfather.’ 

W ith this he shut the door of the case, and led the way to supper. 

1 could not help thinking, hy the association of contrast, of your 
grandfather’s will, l>ackland, and the bc(|ucst of the halter. 

The supper room was a small apartment, and full of old fnshion- 
ctl furniture; the repast and the wines were excellent, and the 
banm’s conversation very agreeable. 

I congratulated him on Itaving bad relations whose sympathy 
with his own tastes had enabled him to benefit the w’orlu by his 
studies and his travels. 

* All my relations, however,’ w-as his reply, ‘were not so accom¬ 
modating os my grandfatlicr. 

* I had an okl aunt who had a pretfy property, and %vished to 
leave me a pretty legacy. She sent for me and intimated her in- 
tcotions. At that time, I had not the ample collection which you 
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probably saw in my antichamber> but was earnestly longing to cotn- 
mcncc It. When she asked me what sort of a legacy I should 
prefer to receive from her, I begged her hastily to leave me no¬ 
thing but her skeleton. The old lady was so incensed that she 
ordered me instantly from her presence. She died that very 
evening out of spite, and left me a gr»»sschen.’ 

* She certainly was not actuated by the scientific spirit of your 
grandfather. VVas she his daiiglitcr ? 

* Yes — but 1 have not told you how I lost a pretty and accom¬ 
plished wife tlircmgh my devotion to science. 

* No—indeed! I was not aware you had been married.’ 

* Nor have I. It was because I wcdilcd myself so early to 
science, that I lost the chance of marrying a creature as fair as 
science herself.’ 

* How was it?’ 

* The family of Wciblingen had long been intimate with our 
own. Propositions had been made to my mother that our faniilies 
should he united. It was determined that 1 should niairy the 
lovely Bertha VXciblingen. I made no objections, I had never seen 
her ; but as she was represented as well born, well looking, and 
wealtliy, what objection coiihl I make ? I had been represented, 
1 sup|) 05 c, in as favunrublc a light to her. ’i'lic negociations bad 
been secret, however; and she bad been induced, with licr mo¬ 
ther, to visit us in Prague. 'I'hcy were then living in Vienna. 

* The day slic arrived, my mother hastened to my study to coin- 
raunieatc the event. 

* I had at that moment received an exquisite present from Vien¬ 
na—it was a female skoh ton. It was soon after my mortification 
about my aunt, and as that event was fresh in my memory, I was 
proportionably consoled, 'riiosc dcueed skeletons were to play 
me another trick yet. 1 had received my present, nnpaeked it, ex¬ 
amined it, and placed it in its deslincd corner. It was my first 
acquisition—my maiden skeleton—although I believe she had 
been married in her lifetime. 

* I was seated in my arm-chair, gazing at my treasure in an 
ecstasy of delight, when my mother entered. 

‘ ‘ IShc has conic at last, the little dear!’ said my mother. 

* * Yes, thank God I’ said I, rubbing my hands, and thinking 
she meant the skeleton. 

' * She is a beautiful creature,’ said my mother. 

* * Perfect, perfect, I replied. 

* * You have seen her, then ?’ said my mother, with some 
surprise. 

* ‘ Certainly—la.st month, when I was in Vienna,’ said I. 

** Did you ever see such beautiful teeth ?' said she. 

“Exquisite, exquisite! I never saw teeth or jaws so well 

preserved.' 
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‘ ‘ Siicli a rounded symmetry in the whole form,’ said she. 

* * The os coccyj^ia is perfect,’ said I. 

*‘ Such a fairy foot!’ said iny molher. 

* ‘ The hone of each toe in its proper place,’ said I. 

* ‘ Springy motion,’ said she. 

* ‘ Set on patent wire,' said I. 

* ‘ What upon earth arc yon talking about, Caspar ?’ sakl my 
mother, her eyes suddenly opening. 

‘ ‘ About iny skeleton,’ said I, * to be sure. Arc not you ?’ 

* ‘ Heaven preserve us I I was talking of your bride,’ shrieked 
the poor lady. 

* A liglit laugh rang through the open door—a light form 
bounded throiigli the passage—Bertha Weihlingcn had crept 
stealthily to the door at the commencement of tlic conversation. 
She wished to h ive a sly peep at her intended lover. She had 
heard the whole conversation, and she never forgave me— 

* Take a glass of St. (ieorge.’ 

The old gentleman laughed heartily on concluding this story, 
so that it wiis evident the whole atfair had not occasioned him 
much regret. 

1 do not recollect much else that occurred on that evening, and 
if this letter has answered the purpose of making you a little better 
ac(piainted with one of the most Icaincd and benevolent old gentle- 
men in Cermany, my purpose will have been answered. 

Thine ever, 

W. ^t. 


LETTER VH. 


MADAMK VON WALLDOUFF TO COUNTESS PAPPENIlEIJtf. 

April 15, irrr. 

You have no idea what a beautiful opera it is, dearest Ida. Posi¬ 
tively yon must come to Prague immediately. And 31inaa—the 
glorious Minna—you have iio idea of such an actress. 

'rhe opera was composed for her expressly; it is her best and 
her favourite part. Every note of the music from beginning to 
end is beautiful. You have never seen it—you will never sec it if 
yon continue to be so obstinate. Let me deseribe it to yon. 

Vou are in your box—my box—for mine is the best in the 
tlteatre. You arc in my box—old Spontini, who is still the best 
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of orchestra leaders, enters—lace ruftlcs, and all. The three raps 
are given. All is silent—for the enthusiasm tor the opera is uni¬ 
versal—Spontini waves his fiddlestick, and away they go. 

Such a rush of melody 1 Such a Hood of sweet sounds I The 
music represents morning—momlng with the earth awaking, the 
flowers opening, the birds warbling, the butterflies humming, the 
fruit trees waving in the breeze. 

Such a flush of music ! It seems but of instruments—you shut 
your eyes, and it is as if a thousand singing birds had been un¬ 
caged at once, and were fluttering around you in the morning 
wind, and |>ouring out their souls in music us they floated up to 
heaven. 

And then another strain, merry as a inorricc dance. Your heart¬ 
strings flutter—your feet pat the floor—you yield to the merry iii- 
ilueiicc—when, lo! a startling trumpet—a blast which makes you, 
woman as you arc, feel Yourself a hero ; and then again the lucri^ 
peal—and then the plaintive tinkling of a gui'ar. The curtain 
rises, and an unseen lover chants a sweet romance. * 

That romance is answered—(attend dearest Ida)—by the low 
notes of a woman’s voice. 

Ah, those low, doeji, spirit-like tones—t]io«e tones beyond all 
instruments! ^'hc is unseen too; hut who that had ever heard 
could mistake llie strains of the enchantress. 

I cannot say that I am olteii ailcctcd by a woman’s voice. There 
are instrinuents which surpass it; but there is something in those 
low notes beyond all combinations of reed, or chord, or voice ; and 
which seem to well out froui the deepest fountain of the soul. 

It is as it her heal i were strung on silver chords, and her me¬ 
lodious voice stole through them as the summer wind sweeps through 
the vlColiaii harp. 

The sounds arc not human; they arc spiritual, supernatural. I 
do not know how it is, but it seems to me, Ida, that it is not iny 
heart alone that is aflected by this nitisic. My intellect is awakened, 
my soul is aroused. 3Iy mind (if I liavc one), the divinest part of 
me, is excited sometimes to madness. While yielding to the in¬ 
fluence of such strains as these, my fancy kimllcs, ideas swarm, 
bright fancies flash across my brain on golden wings, i listen and 
dream, till I dream myself in heaven—till I iccl myself a di¬ 
vinity. 

The music ceases, and 1 fall flat from my empyrean. It is very 
bad taste I know, my dear Ida, lo write suchstulF; but really when 
I speak of this opera I get very enthusiastic, and I suppose very 
loolisli. 

This same paragon is as delightful in private as in public. I 
have met her several times, and she is now always at my parlies and 
concerts. Her manner is high breil and excellent—by the way 
she is said to be the natural child of a man of rank—when you 
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conic yon shall sec her. Her conversation is delightful; her gush¬ 
ing, s[>ark)ing thoughts pile before tier rapid utterance, as 1 have 
seen tlic bright billows swell before the prow of a rapid boat. 

I believe that you are acquaintc l with Sir Doonisduy Gules, an 
English baronet, who has been an habitual resident in Prague for 
some 3 'ears. Me is an odd person fifty years of age, and a com¬ 
pound of egotism, economy and toryism. Ills main object in life 
seems to have been to free his estate (which is said to be a very 
fine one) of the mortgages by which it has been so overladen by 
his predecessors, ns to produce hardly any income. 

For this purpose he has lived on a jiittance for many years, and 
begins to look forward with some confidence at present, to a final 
extrication from his difficulties. 

II is economical habits have, however, at length become fixed 
upon him, to a great tlegrce, and he is moreover on principle a 
profound egotist. 

Now the most entertaining and oddest thing in the world has 
happened. What docs my ]ioor Sir Doomsday but fall over head 
and ears in love with Alinna, the enchanting actress of whose 
praises ibis letter is so full. 

Conceive of this egotist, this economist of fifty, in love with an 
extravagant—for extravagance is her foible—with an extravagant 
actress of cigiitcon ! (hin you conceive of anything more absurd ? 

The best of it is, that Minna, who is luechantc sometimes, 
makes all lununcr of fun of him. She contrives that be shall 
irinkc her vast quantities of presents, shawls, trinkets, watches, and 
all sorts of fine things, which she immediately jircsonls to her 
dressing-maid. Sometimes poor Doomsday has the mortification 
of meeting the maid, tricked out in some of the finery, which it 
has cost him so many pangs and so many Louis'to purchase. 

Still, liowevcr, he jicrscvcres. He ofiers her marriage. She 
laughs at him, coquettes with him, makes a fool of him. It is 
amusing to see them torethcr at Kinskis musical parties. It is 
too had, however, of Minna; and some one ought really to 
interfere. 

Hut Sir Doomsday and the Fraulcin have occupied so much of 
this letter, dear Ida, that I have only room iii it to express iiiy 
gratitude for your letters, and to reiterate my entreaties that you 
should fulfil that promise so long made, and so long, by one at 
least, forgotten. 

Thine own 

Ottilia, 
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CIIAPTEll IV, 

n.VRONT KINSKI. 

Thf. next opera night I was of course in my favourite box. There 
w'as now no Uotibt of the interest which 1 most unwittingly, Gotl 
w€>t! had contrived to excite in her. 

The moment she recognized me at my post, her cye.s glistened 
with pleasure, and I here wa.s scarcely an interval in which they 
did not seem clandestinely to be seeking mine—all thi.s was as 
unexpected as it wa.s delightful. 

This evening it was a iliffcront opera. The dress in which 
she vv.'is now arrayed, ivas richer than her usual costume, and dis- 
))!ayed her gorgeous and most picturc.stjue beauty ^to singular ad¬ 
vantage. 

yiie was a sultana, and wore a robe of rich Indian fabric, and of 
a thousand dye.s; her "^•Idon hair fell from beneath a graceful and 
si))yllino turban: a ijocklacc of enormous pearls bung round her 
snowy throat; her arms were bound with bracelets, and licr/inger.s 
glittcrcil with rings. 

(She was like one of Titian’s most volnpiuous creations. 

The music was worthy to be .sung by her, but it is not my inten¬ 
tion to write a critupic on the opera. 

The next evening ive were all at a soiree at Kinski’s. She wa» 
singularly entertaining. She acted a charade composed by her¬ 
self, and which occupied live minutes in representation. She sang 
half a dozen comic songs. She dressed herself like a Ih>he- 
mian gipsy, and told iortuncs. She danced a Styrian dance 
with old Baron Kinski. She conversed in ail iangiiage.s; -in shore 
she seemed determined to display herself:—and she did—she 
was certainly a miracle of a woman. 

At last, we all went to supper. There were not more than a 
dozen persons present. We sat down and made ourselves comfor¬ 
table. The rppast was enlivened by a thousand hrilUant sallies 
from Minna. She was also well seconded by tlic host, who seemed 
to renew his youth in the sunny influence of the cnehuiiting girl. 
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Al last, as the repast was nearly concluded, Kinski entered into 
a long discussion with me on galvanism. The subject, which was 
of so recent invention, had necessarily attracted much of the atten¬ 
tion of this votary of science, and I was anxious to obtain some of 
his views in relation to it. It is due to my natural politeness to 
state that our conversation had been carried on sotto vdee ; for al¬ 
though I was getting weary of the society of those present, not even 
excepting the actress, T was not savage enough to display it. Owing 
however, to the interest which had spread from one to another as 
the animated description of the Baron became more eloquent, 
the conversation of the others had ceased, and all were listening to 
the scicntiiic lecture. 

' What a tiresome old man you arc!’ said Minna, yawning dis¬ 
consolately in h^face, as he concluded his exposition. 

* Have you mWiiorc compassion for an old professor—well—well 
—I see you have no head ibr the sciences; so come and sing the 
commencing aria of the last night’s opera,’ It was the most favourite 
of all her melodies. A general burst of supplication followed the 
request of the Harun. 

* I shall do no such thing—I am determined never to ’sing an¬ 
other song!’ was the reply. 

‘ I shall not let you oil’—who ever heard of such wilfulncss— 
come away to the harp directly. If you do not behave better, I 
shall not come to the opera for a mouth!’ 

‘ Tanto meglio—'hut, indeed, 1 cannot sing!’ said Minna. ‘ Now 
don’t ask me again, that’s a good man. 1 hate to sing except to 
individuals!’ 

As she said this, 1 can take my oath, she shot a glance at me. 

* Why you little piece of obstinacy !’—began, Kinski. 

‘ Now, no names, if you please, Baron Kinski!’ interrupted Minna. 

* W'ell, iny dear child,’ said the old gentleman, * what stnlf to 
say you only sing to individuals, when you sing to the whole public 
every night.’ 

* Ah—but the public is to me an individnaL When I sing in 
the theatre, I sing to one general car, and one genenil heart, if it 
may be. But here in voui* saloon, there is the Baron Kinski, and 
Sir Doomsday, and >fadainc WalldorfF, and this gentleman who 
despises music!’ said she, smiling reproachfully at me. 

1 felt half convinced that her refusal to sing was in consequence 
of our scientific conversation. 1 was little enough to enjoy the 
petty triumph of having piqued her without intending it. We 
ajl went into the saloon. 1 engaged in conversation with Minna 
—^most of the others sat down to cards. 

* You will pardon my barbarism at supper,’ said, I. * The fact 
is I hate to see you except when we are alone.’ 

* Why, we' were never alone in our lives T said she, with a look of 

wondeti' 
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* Have yoa forgotten what ^ou said but an instant ago ? I tell 
you, that it is in the same spirit, 1 feel I am coinmiiiiiiic directly 
with you, when we arc in tne midst of a thousand. Kills may 
flow from mountains that are thousands of miles asunder; when 
they meet together in the multitudinous ocean their very existances 
are mingled. Have not our eyes met when none dreamed of it ?’ 
Say, say it was not my imagination only. 

We were far from the rest of the company. I seized her hand^ 
she did not withdraw it—she faltered something in reply. \ foot¬ 
step approached—it was Sir Doomsday. 

llcfore the near-sighted lover was aware of our presence, wo had 
vanished together into the music-room. 

She had recovered from licr confusion. She raised her drooping 
lashes, and with lier dark, pleading eyes fixed upon mine, she sank 
beside her harp, and, without a word of preface o^ apology, sang 
the melody she had just refused the rest. I felt the full force of 
the favour. 

'I'he moment she had ended, I heard company n]>])roachiug; L 
stole a look at IMimia, which was understood and rctunicil; and 
tlien 1 hcisteued irom the house. 


CHAPTER V. 

. tMKLSBAI). 

I^T me not dwell upon details. I am anxious to hurry over these 
darkest passages of my life. Suffice that in a very short time 
3Iinna became mine, utterly and entirely mine. 

Of course, our intercourse was a profound secret from the world. 
We met in society as the most ordinary acmiaintancc, and such 
was our precaution, that not even a breath of scandal had attached 
itself to her reputation. 

I look hack upon this whole affair with feelings somilines nearly 
allied to madness. Throughout that whole amour, 1 feel tiiat I was 
heartless, selfish, criminal. 1 was loved to tiic< uttermost of a 
woman’s passionate heart I was loved by a lieing who had reck¬ 
lessly surrendered her whole existence to mo; and yet I loved her 
not. 

, Guilty we were; for I have no- more the intention of palliating 
the conduct of either, than I have of catering for the taste of iho 
]Mirient by indulging them with the details of these affairs. Guilty 
we were: but, alas! 1 washy far the most eriminal. 
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Her conduct was at least excused by licr love; it was at least 

I niriBcd, as far as might be, by the fire of passion.—But I—I was 
icartlcss and cold; and it was only by an effort <rf’ the imagination 
that I was enabled to persuade myself that I returned her passion. 

Of course these reflections came later. At the time my vanity 
was excited, and I realized the charm that so many have delighted 
in of being loved. 

But even my vanity was of temporary duration. When I looked 
around and saw what imn had been loved by what women;—when 
I saw the apes wlu» had been hallowed by woman’s blind and 
Egyptian adoration when I reflected how many Bottoms’ asses’ 
heacis all had found their Titanias ; I shrunk from the category, 
anil felt inclitied to base my vanity on any other foundation than 
on this. 

For the present, however, it was natural that I should behave 
like a lover. Any deficiency of warmth was set down by myself 
to a change in my natural cliaracter; and if perceived by her at all, 
did not at first occasion any uneasiness. 

1 Tcincmbcr that 1 have often, in the midst of our most passionate 
interviews, recollected something in relation to niy scientific em¬ 
ployments, which 1 w'as unwilling to forget, and have coolly taken 
out my note-book and made a meiuoraiKlum, as if 1 had been alone 
or in the most inditferent company. 

Such incidents as these could not of course fail to make licr un¬ 
easy, but she trusted still; and who docs not know how boundless, 
how unfathomable, is a woman’s faith. 

The opera season was now over; we remained of course in 
Prague. Minna had resisted several invitations to the country. 
Baron Kinski had gone to ('arlsbad, and jVIud/ime \'^on Wallilroff 
was entertaining Pappenheim and his wife with several others at 
her chateau, which was in the vicinity of that celebrated watering- 
place. 

Finding it impossible to resist a pressing invitation to join the 
party, and really wishing to pay my rcsj)ecls to the couple who have 
figured in another part of these memoirs, I resolved to make my 
escape for a few days. 

Knowing that I should never be able to tear myself away from 
Minna if 1 apprised her of my intentions in ])erson, 1 merely 
■wrote a letter to he delivered to her after my departure, and leaving 
Praise-Ood and the skeletons in jiusscssion of my apartment, 1 de¬ 
camped for a few days. 

The day after my arrival, I received a letter from Minna; she 
acknowledged the justness of njy argument, reproached me less 
than I deserved for my precipitate fligut, consoled herself with my 
promise to return within the week, and concluded as follows:— 

< Indeetl, dearest, you must soon return. Eecollect that I have 
no exiateucc now', but in yours. My whole being is bounded in 
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my iovc as in a circle. It seems that it never had a beginning, and, 
ah ! I am sure it cannot have an end. 

* Alas! Morton, you must return. You have taken me from 
myself, I have no repose now but in forgetfulness except in your 
arms. It is only when I am alone that 1 reali/c how 1 am lallcn. 
It is only when I am alone that I see that I am guilty. Jhic, ahis! 
there are moments when, I descend into the very hottoiu of iny 
heart; when the inmost recesses of my whole nature, an* revealed 
to me, anffthen I shudder as i gaze And yet there is blessed 
light which shines from the deepest caverns of my heart, and in 
whose blessed influenee I feel I am not yet utterly wretched. It 
is the light of your love, dearest, JMorton. 

‘ Indeed, you nuist return; I am too forlorn without you. It seems 
to me that as soon as yon leave me I am delivered over to the 
power of something unholy; I seem to pass info a demon's arms. 
I try to pray every night, but I cannot. 1 cannot pray—Morion, I 
cannot pray as I once did—I cannot believe as 1 once did. 

* I was till lately one of those fortun.ate nwutals who believe, as 
children believe, because, and what, they arc told. 

* At any rate, I made beliel' the foundation of whatever feeble 
reasoning I was capable of, for 1 was not strong enough, atul had 
no inclination to make an approved reasoning the foundation of my 
belief. Ah, they are hap^jy ?—arc they not, dearest?—those intrrtuls 
who arc still as ehiUlren; and how docs the remembrance of ll>e early 
prayer of ray childhood, proffered without a ilonbt that it woulrl be 
heard, before the knowledge of good and evil, of the wj)rld and 
of men, had led my soul astray—come over my spirit now. I stand 
alone and dismayed on a dreary and a barren waste; 1 feci alike 
unable to reach the .far distant paradise of truth, or to return to the 
green spot of innocence and security, whence I have too far wan¬ 
dered. And, lo! in the midst of this arid desert, the remcinbranec 
of early prayer descends upon me, like the cooling and blesse<l dew 
of Heaven; soothing the scorching breeze, and moistening the 
dreary sands. 

* Blit, alas ! I cannot renew that prayer, although its memory is 
sweet. Come back to me, dearest, for you are now my Heaven and 
iny God!’ 

Will it be believed, that in spite of this and one or two more 
cipially urgent letters, I far overstayed tlic appointed time. 1 was 
in pleasant society. We made each other gay in recalling |>ast 
adventures; and f, selfish wretch that 1 was, knew that a fund 
heart was breaking in iny absence; and I even looked forward 
with apprehension to a return to the alternate calms and whirl¬ 
wind of her stormy love. 

* I had, however, set out so far on my return, that I had left 
Walldorff and returned to (hirlsbad; 1 passeil a day or two there, 
in the society of Kinski, and intended to return the next day. 
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I was w'alkirt" up and down tlic magnificent promenade on the 
same lillcrnoon, and musing over the events of my past life, when 
I perceived a slight but elegant yojing man approaching me ; I was 
aljout to pass liiiii with a luisty glance, when he stopped me and 
seized me suddenly by the arm. Ills eyes flashed upon me with 
indignation, and I was about resenting the impertinence, when a 
deep low voice stole to my lutart. 

* Have you forgotten me 8«» soon ?’ said the stranger. 

Tt was Minna! * 

She was very angry with me. I found some means of pacifying 
her for the moment at least, and we returned to my lodgings. ” 

I discovered, however, that she was by no means satisfied with 
the excuses I had given her lor my i)rolongo(l absence, and there 
seemed to be something still hanging on licr mind. 

lly degrees I drew from her that she had, in the latter part of 
my absence, become the victim of an anonymous letter-writer; one 
of the i»erpent-heartc<l scoundrels (whether nude or female) who are 
not assassins only because they arc even too ef)wardly for that pro¬ 
fession. I firmly believe that lie who would write an anonymous 
Jotter would use the stiletto instead, but that be wants the noiwc. 

She had been induced to believe that my absence from Prague 
was protracted by an amour in Carlsbad ; the name of llic lady in 
question was mcnlioncd, and it happened that I had never even 
scon or heard of her. 

The most absurd part of the whole affair was, that Minna, im¬ 
mediately or her arrival, had discovered the address of this person 
and despatched a letter to her. Little by little 1 drew from her the 
contents of this letter. It was nothing more nor less than a chal¬ 
lenge. She had dared her supposed rival to mortal combat, assign¬ 
ed the place, and engugcil to jirovide the weapons, and I have no 
doubt would have carried the affair thrungh; for she had the spirit 
of a tigress. 

Whether her antagonist would have accepted her polite invitation 
or not, is at least problematical. Luckily my meeting wltli Minna 
prevented the ridiculous catastrophe. 

The next day we returned to Prague. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE 1*0 ET. 

Tup.HE was now an end to her faith. She tried to trust me, hut 
it ^eeqaed to be always with an cftbit. And yet I had in reality 
done uotlihig, to excite her suspicion. 
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Very soon after our return, 1 discovered Uiat I existed under the 
strictest surveillance. When I came to her lodgings after one 
or two days’ absence, sl»e won hi,question me of the reasons of va¬ 
rious tritling occupations in which I had ha]>|>Gned to have been 
busied. 

* Why were you in Troddel’s shop an hour after breakfast 
yesterday i Why did you buy three ounces of copper in the even- 
ying, when you had bougiit four the same morniug t How come you 
to l^e three hours at liarou Kinski's yesterdify, and why was l*raisc- 
Ood allowed lobe absent the whole afternoon hist Wednesday ? 
Who lives in the yellow house in the New'stadt with the balcony 
in front, and who sent the flowers which were found on the pavc> 
ment last evening?’ 

These and similar cpiestions, with which she was in the habit of 
saluting me, excited my astonishment. At fust 1 attributed them 
chance, and supposed that she must have met mu abroad without 
my being aware of it, or had received accidental inibrinatiou from 
her servants; but at last, so minute and so complete was her 
knowledge of my conduct <luring every hour that 1 was away ftom 
lier, that 1 became certain that I was the object of a close espion- 

It was ill vain that I exerted myself to discover the means by 
winch the secret iiiiormation was obtained; it was in vain tliat 1 
invented all sort of stratagems, and sufiimoncd Praise-God to ray 
assistance, to carry on the most inti'enioiis counterplots. It was afl 
useless; the cnicmy was too wily for me. I never iliscovercd a 
clue to her souicosof iniormalion, and it was a long time, and too 
late, hcloie I wa-i bolter instructed. 

Of course all these events did not incriTse iny languid affection. 
Still, however, they Murved lor a time to tease, to perplex, to irritate, 
and to interest me. 

i was so innocent of having given her any riial cause for jealou¬ 
sy, that I was apt to he rather entertained (ban otherwise, by the oc¬ 
casional vague suspicions which it was so easy for me to dissipate. 

It is disagreeable for me to dwell on those shadows of a cha¬ 
racter, which was intended originally, I am persuaded, for that of a 
]ieifect woman. Our course of life cuiitiniied for some weeks miicli 
the same. 

She received her friends occasionally at her lodgings, when all 
the diilettanti of Prague were sure to be present. Sir Doomsday 
Gules was as devoted as ever, altliough his attentions had naturally, 
ceased to afford her the amusement which they had originally done. 
Sometimes, however, in her moments of gaiety, she would laugh at 
the unfortunate baronet; and at the whimsical struggles which now 
and then were visible between bis chivalry and his economy. 

* Have you been long in Prague V said Sir Doomsday to me one 
evening. 
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* A few months only,’ said 1. * I believe it is a ravonritc city of 
yours.’ 

‘ Very ; it is the cheapest town of its sixe in Europe.’ 

^ I su])pose you pass some of your suminers in Toplitz and 
Carlsbad ?’ said [. 

* I used regularly to pass eight weeks of every year, from the. 
middle of June to the middle of August, iuTu|)iitz; but 1 have 
given it uj> now.’ 

* 1 am surprised to hefcr that,’ said L. * I know few prettier spots 
in (iennany than Toplitz, it is just the place to which I should 
think one would get attached, fium an habitual residence there.’ 

* Yes; but 1 shall not go back. For seven years successively I 
hud always the same lodgings; they were very pleasant ones on 
the promenade, and the price veiy reasonable. Last year the 
scoundrel of a landlord had the impertinence to raise his rent to 
ten Horins a month above the price I had always paid. I told him 
lie was a pickpocket, and that 1 should cut Toplitz in future.’ 

* Very odd,’ said 1; ‘ I should think he would have wished to 
retain so constant and so respectable a lodger. What could bare 
been the reason V 

* Oh, the fact is, the town has been getting fashionable ; the 
Emperor of Russia, the Elector of Bavaria, and all that sort of peo¬ 
ple are flDcking to the place. The prices rise immediately. How¬ 
ever, I care vciy little about it; it has got to be too common.’ 

* And yoti pass your summer here, at present?’ said 1. 

* Yes, but I shall pcrltaps take a niti in Styria lor a month or 
two. 1 am told the monntainK arc almost as tine as in Switzerland, 
and the expenses are a great deal less. But 1 shall spend my win¬ 
ter in Prague. I am very well satislied.’ 

* Yes,’ said I, ‘ the iWllcmians are an honest race,’ 

* So, so,* said the Baionet. ‘ But let me advise yon to avoid the 
Jews’ quarter. Do not be allured by the asserted cheupness of 
some of tlm shops there. If you should happen to be in love in 
Prague, don’t buy presents of the Jews. I purchased some arti¬ 
cles of Solomons in the Jiidcii-:>trusse, and discovered that a shawl 
was second-hand and threadbavo, and some trinkets, which I paid 
a round sum tor, were all false !’ 

* 1 shall certainly take your advice,’ said I, * but in the mean 
time let us go to the music*room i‘ 

Minna sang two or three songs that night. They were all mourn¬ 
ful ; and her voice was as plaintively sweet as the wail of a fallen 
ang«'l. 

When r returned home, my way led me by one of the principal 
churches. I was pausing for a few moments to coiiteiuplalc in the 
moonlight, the Gothic splendour of its aichitecture, when I per¬ 
ceived something moving in the adjacent burying-grouiid. It was 
u man^ who seemed to be mtising among the tombstones. There 
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was, however, nothing very interesting about him, and after tiaving 
looked at him a few moments, 1 turned to leave the place. 

‘ Hillo—hillo!’ cried the stranger, as 1 was commencing my re¬ 
treat. ‘ Hillo!—a word with yon, if you please 

It was my Hohcinian friend, the epic poet. [ did not feel inclin¬ 
ed to sleep, as it was a pleasant night, and felt no objection to a 
little conversation with this whimdcal character, t leaped accord¬ 
ingly over the low wall of the burial ground and was at his 
side. He was seated quietly on a broad low monument, and 
was gazing complacently at the moon. Although [he had called 
me, he seemed no longer aware of my presence, and was certainly 
ill no hurry to acknowledge the promptness with which 1 had ac¬ 
cepted his invitation. 

At last, he looked up at me fur a moment, and pointing to a flat 
tombstone very near his own position, he motioned to mo to be 
seated. I complied with lus reij^uest, and after a moment he again 
relapsed into meditation. 

‘ Prague,* said he, at last breaking the silence, * Prague was 
built in the year-. Pvc studied the hihtory olthe empire late¬ 

ly. Prague was built probably somewhere between the year 800 
and 1800. Now reflect how many more people have died here, 
than are now living. How many more dead men tiieic are in this 
very giuve-yard, than are live people in the whole city. Stay— 

I made a calculation yesterday. 

He took a dirty bit of paper scrawled all over with numbers and 
mathematical figures from his ]>ocket. 

* Here,’ continued he. * Look at this diagram ? A. represents 
the living. 11. the dead. Now allowing so many to be tlie niiro- 
bei of bnths in one ^em^ration, which we will call X. and C. the 
number of ceiiturinK ; and dividing the whole by Y. which I take to 
be the average number of persons bniied here, there will be a cer¬ 
tain immense number of ghosts in this one enclosure. I have not 
quite finished the calculation. 1 am not qciiclf. at figures—per¬ 
haps you are. Here take it, you can solve the problem for your¬ 
self at your leisure !’ 

With this he thurst the paper into my hand, and continued his 
singular oration. 

* ^io many ghosts arc much better company than a few living 
mortals. 'I’he more the merrier. My disposition is social, very 
social. I come here of a pleasant, rainy evening, and .sit on this 
stone, (the tomb of my old friend, Count Rosenberg.) I wait till 
the cluck strikes twelve. Then all the old fellows come out of 
their graves—old fellows of all centuiies. What dresses ! It’s 
your only place for studying the costume.s and the manners of the 
past. Pra writing a history, you know ; very good it will be of 
course, and many an important piece of infotmaiion 1 have 
received from mv fiiends here. Well, they come out at the 
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stroke of the clock. They all assemble. They walk gravely about. 
Tlioy (Idiicc the Polonaise, and tlieii they waltz. Funny fellows! 
Uow they whirl I Of a bright night they look so gay and happy, 
witli their white bones glancing in the moon-light, and their old 
musty skulls grinning for joy. And they whirl about, and the 
stars whirl too ; and the toads and the rats creep out of their cor¬ 
ners, the bats Hap their cool smooth wings in your face ; and the 
moon shines down on the whole so calmly. Delightful! 

f Very delightful!’ said I. ‘ Jlut it must be dull for you to be 
alone among all these amusing people—you a living man I’ 

* 1 a living man I’ said tny compnniou, * 1 a living man I Bless 
your soul, I have been dead these hundred years !* 

‘ Indeed, I was not aware of your decease before.’ 

* Yes, ;ycs,’ said the poet, * Martinez killed me, shabby fellew! 
Here’s my tomb. Remarkable pretty epitaph. Let me read it to 
you'?’ 

He draggled me to a tomb at a little distance, and read me a 
couple of doggrel verses. 

‘ There,’said he, ‘very pretty is it not? Very pretty sculpture 
too—sweet cherub—some mischievous boy has knocked, his nose 
oH'—how sacrilegious ? but 1 am to te appointed minister of 
flnan(;e to-morrow. 1 shall institute a fund for the repairing of all 
honourable monuments.* 

The clock struck twelve. 

There tliey come—there they come ! hurrah I’ shouted he, 
‘ We must join witir them at once. They are dancing already.’ 

With this he seized me round the waist, and began waltzing 
furiously about, till after a short time, we stumbled over a tomb- 
sto::e and lay sprawling in a bed of nettles. 


CHAPTER VII 

A SCCNi:. 

On B day I was absent from my lodgings in the morning. I left a 
packet of old letters lying acciJentally upon the table. 

Oir my return, I was informed by Praisc-God, that Minna, had 
paid me a visit; but 1 did not Had the bunch of Howers upon the 
table, which sliewas in the habit of leaving when she found mo 
absent. X missed also the packet of letters, 

I went to see her in the evening. She was alone. She was 
weeping, I went forward to console her, I put my arms around licr, 
but sli« repulsed me. 
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* Awa^ fiom roe, serpent!’ she cried. 

As tins polite welcome was not exactly to niy taste, and as she 
had of late grown so accountably capricious and iinreasonable, that 
I could make nothing of her, I was preparing to take her at hor word, 
and to make my exit. 

She sprang from her recumbent position. She threw herself be¬ 
tween me and door. She folded her arras upon her bosom. 

* Do you think to leave me thus ? You would desert me wholly, 
would YOU not? You, whose false lips have sucked forth my very, 
soul—Monster—I know your perlidy ; but do you not dread my 
vengeance ?’ 

To these interesting queries I returned no answer. She held up 
the packet of letters, and continued to upbraid me. 

* Yes, all your perfidy. You reproached me for listening to the 
counsels of my nameless adviser.’ (The internal anonymous assassin 
had been at his work again.) * But have 1 one enemy, whose 
arts are daikcr, more treacherous or more subtle than your own. 
Is there any dagger keener than that which you have smitten me. 
You, to whom I gave my whole soul! Arc not these your letters— 
is not this your name? Your very address in Prague 

* No doubt of it,’ said I, coolly, and smiling in her face. 

‘Perjured, heartless wretch!’ she cried!* ‘ buttiiank God there 

is yet revenge.’ 

She bounded towards me like a panther. She drew a poignard 
from her bosom, and struck at me with all her fot'co.d 1 grew pale 
as 1 felt the cold sliarp steel pass through my Hesh. She draw 
back the dagger. It was reeking with blood. She threw it liowti 
w ith despair. She uttered a wild cry, and threw herself in my 
armt>. 

‘Alas! alas! 1 have slain him. Speak to me Uncas—iny own, 
ownlhicas! Say 1 have not killed you. I'orgive me, for the love 
of God forgive me. I was mad. 1 was fantic. Speak to me— 
speak tome!’ 

She hung upon ray neck, and covered me with fiantic kisses. I 
was already aware, that I was but very sliglitly wounded. By good 
luck the weapon had passed through the Heshy part of my .shoulder. 
It was but a scratch; but there was no doubt that in her rage she 
intended to have killed me. The moment she saw my blood, the 
woman revived within her. She forgot all her anger—all my sup¬ 
posed crimes, and remembered but her love. She dragged me to 
the sofa. She tore my dress from my arm. The bloorl was flowing 
last. She kissed the wound. She plucked a scarf ftoni her neck 
and stanched the hurt, and then she threw herself upon the ground, 
and wailed and wept as if her heart would break. 

I saw the advantage J bad gained. 1 arose and took from the 
table the packet of letters. 

Ufycu hid not been blinded by your jealousy, and utterly 

r 
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besotted by tlie fell counsels of your nameless correspondent, yon 
>vould have seen the worth of these important documents.’ 

As I spoke I pointed out to her the date of the letters. They 
were all six years old. 1 recalled to her mind that I had occupied 
niy present lodgings during my former residence in Prague. 

She was struck dumb at the wretched absurdity of her conduct. 
She clasped my knees, and besought my forgiveness. I was silent 
for a moment. Suddenly she sprang to her leet. ^he rushed to 
the open window. 

can die, at least,’ she cried. 

She was on the balcony. In another instant she would have 
dashed herself upon the pavement below. 1 was lucky enough to 
catch her in my arms in lime. 1 brought her to the sofa. 1 was 
frightened at her reckless vehemence. She was a child in the 
tumultuous and ungovernable flow of her passions. She lay on 
the sofa almost choking with contending emotions. I was frightened 
—I was afraid her reason would give way. She spoke wildly and 
incoherently but unceasingly, implored my pardon. 

By degrees I pacified Imr. I assured her of my forgiveness, of 
my unabated love. 1 kissed iter ibrehead and her eyes, and at last 
she nestled herself in my arms, and sobbed herself to sleep upon 
my bosom. 

When she was fairly asleep, I placed her head gently upon the 
pillow, and stole noiselessly away. 

When I gif: into the street, I lighted a cigar and strolled home¬ 
ward. On my arrival I sent, I’raisc-Gotl, for a surgeon, had my 
arm comfortably bandaged, and then went to bed. A few days af¬ 
terwards the tables were temporarily turned. 

One eveniim I cainc unexpectedly to her Iiousc. As I entered 
her boudoir, 1 observed a visible agitation in hicr manner. At the 
same time 1 saw a man skulking behind a screen. When he saw he 
was perceived, he made for a side-door. 1 saw liiin distiiiclly. 
Wonder upon wonder! It was the crazy Bohemian poet. 1 own I 
never drcau'cd of a rival in him; but I had seen too much of 
woman, to be surprised at any of their tastes. 

1 sprang towards him. He was ton quick for me. He escaped 
through the door which he bolted on the outside. Directly after¬ 
wards I heard him descending the stairs. 

1 threw myself of course into a violent passion. I demanded 
what the fellow was doing there. She assured me that there was 
nothing of which 1 had a right to complain. She treated the idea 
of my jealousy with contempt. She seemed struck with wonder 
when she found I was serious in my suspicions. She began an¬ 
other scena. In the midst of it, a croscly-writtcn letter caught my 
eye. It waa from the Baron Kinski, and began ‘ my <lcare.st love.’ 
1 was surprised, and looked at the direction. It was, indeed, ad¬ 
dressed to Minna. < What, the Baron too!’ cried I, in a rage. 
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‘ What an old wretch!’ She seemed as unahlc to account satisfac¬ 
torily for this letter as for the appearance of the poet. She pro¬ 
tested, however, that my thoiijrhts were groundless and ridiculous; 
but she regretted that there was a mystery about herself which she 
could not for the moment explain. 

1 was incredulous. I told her so. She continued her sccna. 
1 .shall hurry over it, for 1 wish not to fatigue my readers. 

* You shall believe me. You know I am innocent. Tell me that 
you believe me innocent,’ said she, imperiously. 

1 laughed and shook my hcotl. 

‘ Do not make me hate you,’ said she. * f was a woman—I am 
a woman no longer. You have called me an angel—have you never 
heard of a fallen one ?’ 

I was weary of her heroics. I took up n»y hat, and was bidding 
her good morning—I was not to get oflP so easily—she again inter¬ 
cepted me, and tlien she folded her arms and came close to me. 
There was a majesty about that woman which it was diflicult to 
resist. She was a perfect Medea, and there was something in the 
dark light of her eye that made your very heart-strings quiver. 

*Isit possible?’ said she—‘ Do 1 not dream?’ Her voice was 
placid, her mien was perfectly conq)osed. 8hc laid her hand upon 
my forehead, and smoothed the hair gently from my brows. She 
gazed calmly upon me. 

‘ And while 1 look upon you, can I believe you such n heartless 
knave? •You would go away, now. You have planted the arrow 
in my heart, and now you will leave it rankling there. Go, then, 
go—^yoii have won and worn me; and now y'ou will crush me like 
a broken toy. 

‘Trendde, Morton, tremble! I shall be fearfully avenged. You 
know me—but you do not know me well. You know the woman, 
but you have yet to know the fiend. J tell you I shall be revenged.* 

As she spoke, her woman's hand clutched my arm with the gripe 
of a giant. Her voice was very low, and her manner was perfectly 
placid. I had never seen her in this mood before. I l)egan to feel 
chilly, to grow irresolute, for the cairn rage ofa woman is as awful 
as her vociferations arc ludicrous and contemptible. 

I dctcrininod not to be frightened, however. She asked me once 
more * Do you solemnly believe you have cause for jealousy ?’ 

I answered in the affirmative. 

‘ Then go,’ said she, * for I despise you.’ 

As she spoke, she flung the door open. 1 hesitated a moment, 
and then walked hastily out. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


A LETTEtt. 


When I got hom 9 1 found a foreign letter upon my table. It was 
from America. 1 read it, and was thrown into excessive agitation. 
In a single instant the whole current of my thoughts was changed. 
In a single instant the petty p:ussion which accident an<l ennui had 
fanned into a llickcriug and temporary flame, expired. In a single 
instant Minna was nothing to me. licr image vanished from my 
heart ns instantaneously as if 1 had never sought to give it a rosi- 
ingplacc there. 

It hardly nce«led this to prove to me how utterly inane and 
worthless had been the sentiment with which 1 had repaid her 
deep aflbetiun. 

With a passing curse upon my hcartlcssncss, with a passing pang 
of regret for iny inscnsilnlity, I resolved to annihilate the whole 
connexion. 1 endeavoured to ])crsuadc myself that my suspicions 
were well founded, although my whole nature rcbcllctl against the 
attempt. I sought to justify my conduct by a miserable joggling 
with my own conscience. So faithless was I, that I sought to 
cheat myself. 

I remained absent several days. 

After the lapse of nearly a week, I found a letter on ^ny table. 
It was in licr handwriting. I enclosed it in a blank sheet, and 
sent it to her address. 

The next morning there was another, which met the same fate; 
and the next morning 1 returned to Carlsbad. 

I remained there a week. On my return I found seven letters. 
—I sent the whole packet to her house without note of comment 
or impiiry. 

After this I heard no more of her for some days. After the ex¬ 
piration of a week I began to feel uneasy. Such was the perversi¬ 
ty of my nature, that the moment when she seemed to have summon¬ 
ed her woman’s pride to her assistance, and to have determined to 
, reciprocate my coolness, my affection revived. I grew every day 
more anxious. Every morning when I awoke. I enc{uircd if there 
had been no letters brought me, and with each successive disap¬ 
pointment I grew more sick at heart. Every time my door-bell 
sounded, I started from my chair, and every step in the passage I 
imagined to be Minna’s. Still I would not go to her house. At 
last one morning Praise-God entered with a letter in bis hand. 

1 snatched it from him. It was only an invitation from Madame 
von Walldorff, who had returned to Prague. 

* Perhaps she will be there,’ thought 1; and I was impatient till 
the evening sliould arrive. 
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I went to Madame von WaHdorfTs, Minna was thcnl*; 1 never 
saw her so beautiful. 1 accosted her—there was not a flutter in her 
manner. 

She spoke to me as if I had been the mastindiftcrentJicqiiaintance, 
i was irritated beyond bearing. 1 endeavoured to pi(pic her. She 
answered all my attempts with a look of w'onder. I was completely 
baffled. Some company approached us, and I was obliged to leave 
her; my agitation was becoming excessive. Half an nour after¬ 
wards she was alone, and scitted in a retired window; I advanced 
towards her, determined to come to an und 9 rstnnding at once. 

The moment she saw me approaching, she rose from her scat 
and crossed the room towards Madame WalldorfK She was then in 
the midst of a circle, and five minutes afterwards she sat doivn to 
ccarte with Sir Doomsday. 

1 rushed from the house in a rage. 

I lay awake most of the niglit, pondering unutterable re¬ 
venge. Tlie next day I was calmer, and I determined to see 
her imiiicdiatcly. Early in the forenoon I proceeded directly to 
her house. 

When I was within a few yards of the door, her carriage drove 
up. I waited an instant, and presently Minna appeared. She was 
handed into the carriage by a gentleman, who got in immediately 
after. Tiicy drove by me, ami saluted me formally. The gentle¬ 
man was tlie infernal poet! 

1 gnasllfcd my teeth, and vowed revenge. Turning the corner I 
blundered against Sir Dooinsilay. The concussion was violent, the 
baronet stumbled into the gutter, instead of falling into u passion 
like a booby, be eoinmc'uccd wiping his coat sleeves with hisi)Ocket 
liandkcrcbief. Wlioii that was finished, he begged my pardon; I 
accepted it of course, ami felt alrcmly in better spirits. I was de¬ 
lighted with bis miserable and muddy condition. 

His lodgings were hard by; he went up stairs to refit, and beg¬ 
ged me to accompany him. I hardly know how it was tliot we sat 
down to eearU*. The baronet was a passionate lover of the game; 
and as he was very cool, and very scientific, and as he moreover 
always played for small points, he rather increased his income by 
his cards. 

i determined, if possible, to win his money. [ knew that 
nothing would so annoy him as to lose any nsiderablC sum. For¬ 
tune favoured me; little by little I egged him on. How I ivas en¬ 
abled to carry him so far, I know not; but at last, from playing 
with four-kreutzer points, we came to betting u thousand dollars 
on a single game. I won two doubles in succession. Sir Dooms¬ 
day stopped—-he was a loser to the tune of fonr thousand crown- 
dollars. He would play no more. His face was ])crfectly white 
and his lip trembled. He kept, however, his temper admirably; 
it is a gift which is possessed by most Englishmen. He was culm, 
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althougli that morning had annihilated the economical practices of 
u year. 

lie wrote a check on his bankers for the amount. 1 pocketed it 
while 1 expressed my regret, and assured him of my readinss to 
allbrd him his revenge. 

* Thank you—thank you,* said he, * but it is quite unnecessary. I 
shall never touch a card again. This is exactly tiie catastrophe 
which 1 always contemplated as possible, and for which 1 was 
nrovideil. I have lung had a sum set by expressly for this purpose. 
When I first began to pjay, [ tliouglit 1 might on some occasion 
be tempted beyond my depth. 1 named a certain sum and deter- 
mined if 1 ever lost so much at a single fitting, i would play no 
more. Let me see.* 

He took out his tables and referred to a memomndum. 

* What I have lost to day,’ continued he ‘comes within three 
dollars ot the exact sum. My gaming is finished. 1 am much obli¬ 
ged to you, Mr. Morton, for I was getting tired of it, and 1 shall 
now never be tempted to play again. Let me see.’ 

He again reiuned to his memoranda. 

* Yes,’ said he, ‘ 1 thought so 1 am on the whole a gainer. 

Deducting these fciir thousand four hundred and twenty dol¬ 
lars, I remain a gainer in the last fifteen years of seven hundred 
and ninety pounds, tiftetm shillings and fuiir pence. So you see 
1 have nothing to complain of. Good morning, Sir—good tnorn< 
iiig.’ • 

1 left the house, drew the money, and laid it out in purchasing 
an amniily fur the liiitiiful Praise-God. I had long been deter¬ 
mined to provide for him in case of any contingency; but 1 was 
w'cU pleased that it should be done at the expense bf Sir 
Doomsday instead of my own. 

in the evening 1 went to a soiree at Kinski’s. I knew Minna 
would he there, and 1 determined to meet her on her own ground. 
My eyes lighted upon her the moment 1 entered the room. She 
seemed to have been expecting me. There were many persons 
assembled. They were mostly people of my acquaintance. I 
talked with every body. I did not even look at Minna. When¬ 
ever my eyes fell accidentally in the direction of her scat, I observ¬ 
ed that she was endeavouring to attract my attention. 1 frustra¬ 
ted all her attempts. 

It is a tact which I shall leave to metaphysicians to speculate 
tipon if they choose, that at the very instant I perceived her reso¬ 
lution giving way, and knew that her passion remained unchanged 
fall which her single anxious glance iiilorined me,) 1 felt my 
whole factitious love die away in my bosom. 1 felt and was in 
reality as iiiditferent as I had been. I think this \Vould have been 
so, in spite of the letter to which 1 have alluded. 

1 chatted with Kinski. 1 talked politics with Madame Waiidorff 
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and the moment Minna sat down to her harp, I loanged into the 
next room. , 

The sinirio^ was soon finished. There was a little bustle in the 
room, but 1 was in earnest conversation with an artist whom I had 
found in the library, and heeded it not. 

When 1 returned to the saloon, 1 was informed that Minna had 
become suddenly unwell, that in the midst of her song she had 
nearly fainted, and that after having partially recovered she had 
immediately lertthehou.se. ‘ It was of course attributed to the 
heat of the rooms, though Heaven is my witness, that the house 
was as cold as Iceland. I rei^naincd quite late. There were one 
or two persons present whom 1 had not met for a long time, and 
the hours passed insensibly away. It was past midnight before I 
reached mv lodgings. 

When I arrived Praise-God had gone to bed. I was a little 
vexed, for 1 had some impoitant directions to give him. 1 deter¬ 
mined, however, to defer them till the morning, and passed into 
the parlour fir a candle. 

There was none there, but the moonlight streamed broad and 
full through the lofty window.s. Presently something moved from 
a distant corner. A female figure advanced towards ntc. It was 
Minna. 

I felt ])erfectly vexed—for I already hated her. I threw my¬ 
self on the sofa and began to whistle. She came and sat dbwii 
by my side. She took my hand. 1 did not withdraw it. Her 
own was icy cold. 

*■ Do not be afraid,* said she, * there shall be no more scenes. 
Yon do not love nn*-— >ou never did '?’ 

Her voice was citini. I answered not a word. She spoke the 
truth indeed. 

* V'ou were jealous of the Bohemian poet—he is my brollier. 
You were enraged at the intiinalc letter of Baron Kinslii. lie is 
my father, alas! not my legitimate p-.iicnt; but his nature scorns 
the distinctions of^the law, and he has welcomed to his heart his 
long lost daughter. The proofs are there, if you wish them.’ She 
placed a packet of papers in my hand. 

* It is unnecessaiy,’ said I, * I know it.’ Madame Walldorffliad 
told me the singular story that evening. It had produced no effect, 
upon me except to make me hate Prague with all its inhabitants, 
and Minna more than all. 

* You knew it !* said she, and for a moment her voice was suffo¬ 
cated by her emotion. In a moment, however, she commanded 
hci'self, and her voice was calm as she resumed ; * You knew it and 
it produced no change in you. Alas! there wanted not that proof 
of iny utter and hopeless desolation. At least there is an end to 
my struggles!’ 

As she finished she knelt down and kisi^ed mv feet. Her sob 
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were audible, but they were low and powerfully repressed. She 
rose. A lingering feeling ofaflcction cau\^ over me. 1 reached 
out my arms to her—she evaded my embrace and vanished. 

Tiirec days alter this, I took up tlie Prague Government Journal. 
Amoikg the list of foreign departures and arrivals I read the de« 
partnre of Sir Doomsday and Lady Gules for England. * 

It was furlhermoie stated, that tire bride of the Kng.islmian, was 
the daughter of a nobleman celebrated ior his tiavels and his 
scientific researches, and that she was lire same person who liad so 
ircently delighted and astonished the world by her extraordinary 
musical genius. 


CHAPTER III. 

A TEIIMINATION AND DKTKUMINATION. 

THE letter from America, to which 1 have already alluded was as 
follows:— 

June, 1777. 

* Joshua Morion is dead. You are his sole heir. Perhaps 
miserable motives of interest will be sufficient were holier and 
nobler influences have been found of no avail. 

* Brutus, tliou sieepest.’ There is a country where two elements 
of the universal nature arc at war. 1'heic is a wide ainphilhcatrc. 

*Two mighty gladiators aie contending. One weilds a sceptre, 
and one a scythe. The clashing blows resound through the pii- 
meval foiest. The savage shudders at a conflict more deadly than 
his own, and the wild beasts cower fo their thickets in dismay. 

‘ After many years of contempt for my species, I now recognize 
the Majesty,—the sublimity of man,—the man of civilization. 

*Tlie atmosphere of my country is gloomy, and heavy war'Clonds 
obscure the horizon ; but my heart dances as I inhale the sulpliiii- 
oua air; my blood boils as 1 listened to theclan^ of arms. 

‘‘My sou—it is yet in your power to choose. You have wealth. 
You hare, perhaps, talent, this I know not. You have now to 
choose whether voii wUl write your name on the bright scroll of 
your country*s chronicles, or whether you will continue abroad a 
nameless and obscure adventurer ? AVhethe'r you will stand erect 
dihong YQUt' peers, acting a man’s part in the struggle u)x>n which 
the woiid*s eyes ure fixed, or whether still clinging to the lap of 
despotism you will remain abroad the despised despiser of your 
YOttiig aud glorious country. 
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^ My son, the sands of time are running with fearful rapidity. 
If you would be a man yon mast buckle on your sword at once. 
If you would act, the hour has already come. 

* You a FATiiiiii.’ 

4 

I read this letter over unceasingly. U was true—every word 
of it. The language may strike the reader as bombastic and uii? 
natural. Perhaps it was; but if they saw the scene where it was 
written, and the man who wrote, and knew (as they will know bp<* 
fore the conclusion of these iiiemoiia) the extrn'oriinary cvenks 
which had marked that roan’s career, they would, perhaps, feet 
more syinputliy »itii his language and his thoughts. 

My determination was soon taken. There was now nothing to 
detain roe. My preparations were all made. On the night of 
the I'Uh and 14th of June, I was up very late. 1 had been coiur 
pleting my arrangements, and burning vuiious letters and papers. 

When nil was ready 1 read over the letter again. Yes it was 
true. * I was a nameless and obscure adventurer.’ 1 had been, 
indeed, * the despised dc<piser of my country,* and certainly what* 
ever may have been the opinions of others, Gy none was 1 oespised 
so bitterly as by invReif. 

I threw myself upon my couch. The candles had burned ou^ ; 
but the dim light of a waning moon accorded with the meUincho* 
ly trniii of my thoughts. I could not sleep. I imised long and 
deeply. One by one tlie events of my past lile—of my most sense* 
less and unprofitable life—displayed themselves to 'luy memory, 
'i'hc ghosts of departed days rose up before me,—(lie shude^ of 
vanished and of distant friends smroiindcd me, and in the re* 
proachful face of each. I read a lesson and a inoraj. 

1 saw the yntmg, gallant, martyred Deane ; the benevolent fea* 
tures of my venerable uncle; the pale face of Mayflower; the bloo* 
dy cuip.se of Waliensl.ein; the distorted frame of Kabenmark ; 
the scornful glance of Lackland. 

Was not the tragic fate of some of these, and the useless career 
of others pregnant with meaning for myself? 

Why was Lanckiand an obscure and melancholy loiterer in the 
world? Why had the highborn Rabenmark become a robber and a 
felon ? Were they not both ambitious, gifted, generous, brave ? 
Why is it that they quarrelled with their own age and country ? 
Why was it that they sunk in the struggle between their wishes 
and their power ? 

At last 1 sunk into a sort of trance. I did not sleep. I was 
conscious of every thing around me. 1 remained upon the sofa in 
the same position in which 1 li^ thrown myself, and 1 saw dis* 
tinctly every object in the room 

Suddenly as my eyes were directed towards the centre of the 
room, I perceived that I was not alone. A child sat upon the 
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floor playing by himself, and ever and anon be uttered a shout of 
boyish and triumphant glee. Presently the face was turned to lue 
I gazed eagerly upon it. It was my own I 

Before 1 had recovered from the horror caused by this appari¬ 
tion, 1 became aware of the presence of another phantom. A tal¬ 
ler Kgure moved slowly towards ray bed. The face \yas averted 
from me, and looking back at the child. There was something 
familiar to me in the appearance of this figure, and an anxious 
irrepressible shuddering came over mo, as 1 gazed upon it. Can 
the head, indeed, resume the features and* the habiliments which 
were theirs in life-time? I gazed, like one fascinated, upon tho 
phantom. Slowly the head turned towards me. My heart stood 
stock still. It was my uncle ! But Heavens, what a change ! 
The eye was sunken.—the cheek livid and ghastly. The features 
wore a foibiding frown. He opened his lips as if to repioach me ; 
when suddenly something seemed to be interposed between us, and 
in an instant the appearance had laded away. 

I turned away. I felt terrified and sick. I tried to persuade 
myself that all 1 had seen was but the creation of a heated fancy. 

A low voice whispered in my cur. 1 started at its familiar sound. 

* You shall see moie,* it said. 

I turned to the side whence the voice proceeded. 

A female figure sat close to my bed-side. She was clad in 
white, and seemed to be working upon a linen robe. 

She looked up at me. It was Mayflower Vane ! 

* It is my winding-sheet,* she said. ‘ It should have been iny 
wedding robe.’ 

I stretched my arm towards my early love. She sank into a 
heap of ashes, artd a grinning skull rolled on the floor. 

A mocking laugh rang in my ears. It seemed to bring to my 
soul a host of haiTOwing recollections. 1 seemed to start to my 
feet, i was suddenly clutched with tremendous force, I turned 
round. I saw Minna’s beautiful but indignant face; and her 
threatening jioniard gleamed beiore my eyes. A moment, and then 
the weapon was struck to iny heart. 1 felt a sharp pang and 
fainted. 


CHAPTER X. 

TUB NUN. 

1 LAY ten days in a raging fever. During the whole time I was 
delirious; my youth and vigorous constitution, however, carried 
me through. In a fortnight 1 was well enough f<• walk out. The 
physicums advice now accorded with my intentions; and, as 1 was 
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growing rapidly stronger^, I had only to regret two or three weeks’ 
delay. 

The day before mydepartuie from Prague, I went towards the 
church of St.-. It is close by u convent of IJrsuiine sisters. 

I had been making a copy during the winter from a fine Oome- 
nichino, wiiich hung in one of the smaller chapels of the ciiuich. 
The subject of the painting was the liberation of Home from the 
dominion of the Tarqinns. 

I had rolled up and hidden it in a crevice of the chapel. I took 
it out with the intention of destroying it. I stood a moment com* 
paring my feeble attempt with the magnificent original. By degrees 
i sank into meditation. 

The shadows deepened as I stood in the sequestered chapel. 
The dim light fioni the painted windows became stilt more obscure. 
The vast church, which was thronged when I entered, was now 
nearly desolate. A few nuns from the neighbouring convent were 
gilding noiselessly about and luoked like spectres us the flitted 
past me in their dark and solemn garments. 

Presently, they were all gone but one. I remained still in my 
musing attitude. The last (who seemed too young for the gloomy 
life to which she had irrevocably doomed herself) glided by me, 
and sighed heavily as she past. 

I was awakened from niy reverie. I took another look at the 
picture, for its subject had a powerful interest for me. It was get¬ 
ting so dark that I could scarcely distinguish the colours—I heard 
a footstep—the nun approachud me. 

* Yes you paif/t a deed of hcroi-'in and of devotion, and while 
you have painted others liave doner 

I started at the deep tones of the voice which addressed me, I 
turned hastily to the speaker—the nun was Minna! 

I spiang towards her. It was too late—she had vanished through 
an irun-grated door, which communicated with the neighbouring 
convent. 


CHAPTER I.—BOOK V. 

WELCOME DODGE. 

, And so you were really there, Mr. Dodge V 

* 1 shouldn’t wonder.’ 

* 1 dare say you might tell us some of the particulars which 
have not found their way into the newspapers.’ 

* I guess I could.’ 

* Have you been long in the Continental service V 
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* It*s p:oiiig' on for (ii\cen weeks and three days, more or less; 
but 1 don’t recollect very particularly.' 

‘ Cottie, tiien, suppose you tell us sometliing about it. We 
have nothing better to do this warm evening than to listen; and 
I believe you m e the only one of the party who was at Trenton.’ 

The peisou 1 addressed was a Yankee. Ele was attired in a 
Knilor’s jacket and trousers, bnt had added to them a musket and 
knapsack, lie was u little above the middle height, and apparent¬ 
ly a little below tiie middle age. He was narrow chested, with a 
slight stoop in the shoulders. His complexion was heckled and 
sunburned, llis features were hard but full of intelligence, not 
unmixed witii cunning. Furthermore he rejoiced in the appella¬ 
tion of Welcome Dodge. 

Wc had encamped tor tlie night not far from ISennington, and 
in the part of New Kngland tlieii called the ‘ Hampsliiie Grants. 

It was the evening of the I4th Aiignst, 1777. The weather 
was warm and we were sealed in front of my tent. The party 
consisted of tliree persons belides myself, one of whom, Mr. Dodge, 
has been duly piesc^iited. The two others were a middle-aged 
man and a veiy young one. 

The first was Colonel Waldron, an oflicer cf some standing in 
the revolutionary army. ! had become accidentally acquainted 
with him some three months previous to the time 1 write of. and 
since our fust meeting hud been almost constantly associated with 
him. 

Tho other had been tbateveninj; introduced to me bv Waldron for 
the first time. He wiis Captain Kliot of the (’ontinental army ; a 
very young man, apparently, and of slight figure. In the twilight 
1 laid not been able to observe his features with nccuiacy. 

* Only three months then !’ said I to Dodge. * You have been en¬ 
gaged but three montlts in the service of the States.’ 

‘ Why I can’t say,’ said Dodge, ‘ that 1 have not been a little 
longer ill the States’ service. But I have been only about that 
peiiod of time in this line.’ 

* What other line liave you been engaged in ?’ 

* VYcll, I’ve done a go<id many chores; piivateoring, and one 
thing and niiothcr ; but 'lis only lately that I’ve tried tiaining.’ 

* And how' came you to enlist in the army f 

* Well, you stv,’ said D<>dgc, who was not unwilling to communi¬ 
cate his adventures. ‘ Well, you see, when I got back to Penobs¬ 
cot, which was iny native place, I found there warn’t much doing 
—those British cruisers had knocked up the coasting trade al- 
iiiighiY fast—so as 1 had nothing to do, and winter coming, and I 
liad gut nretty much down to heel, and did’nt know what to do for 
a living, 1 thought I might as well do a little trauing. Well, I 
came up fi’om l^enobscot, and when I got to New York, who do 
you tbitik I met ?’ 
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* Ifow tlie deuce should I know ?* I rc])licd. 

* Well, 1 met Bill Stiinpson himself. 1 Imd'iit seen him since 

the day we arrived in Poilland Bay from the ‘ Nancy’ privateer. 
Altera Iitile while, 1 tuid him I was going to list in the ContincMi- 
lal. ‘Show !' says he. ‘Yes, I be !* says I. ‘Be you for three 

years or tiie whole war, or less time I sa)s he. ‘ 1 giuss I shall 

come it on the whole war !* says I. * There ;un much bust* 

ness doing in iny line now at the l^ast, on account of them 

British cruisers, and 1 don’t know what I ihafi do.’ ‘ You don’t 
know nothing about it,’ says he. ‘ Do tell,’ says 1. ‘ Why’ 
says he, ‘ I’m going to do a job of training myself; but I aint 
so dreadful stupid as to enlist the whole war, not ibr three 
years neither, which is about as (bolish. It's a great sight more 
profitable to go as subsiitute.’ ‘ I want to know I’savs I. ‘ Oh, 
beyond all comparison 1’ says ho. ‘ Now you recoil ci Ilavenport ; 
he’s drafted for six inontlis, and I’m going in liis place, lie’s just 
married—foolish cietur—and he offered me forty dollarsCoiitmen* 
tal money and a suit of clothes from head to lout, besides board and 
lodgings for the rest of the year alter the was out, if I’d go 
for him. iSo you sec it’s about us good a trade as 1 can make.’ 
‘ Well that beats all,’ tays 1 ; and the next day, squire, I conclud¬ 
ed I would'nt go for the wliole war, and I luimd out a fellow who 
was drafted for the Jersey nulilia, and was very willing to buy a 
substitute ; and 1 made him come down pretty handsome.’ 

‘Well—well,’.said I, * 1 am ^or^■y yon had no raoro patriolic 
motive lor joining the banner of Washington. However, let’s hear 
about the battle !* 

‘ Well you sec, as soon as I hail concluded niy bargain with 
Squire Livermore, 1 went oft’ with Bill Stmqison who was to serve 
in the same regiment. When we got down to camp, Captain Da¬ 
vis came up, to us, and told us—but 1 expect i might as well tell 
>' 0 u Squire, that if you want to know about the battle of Tienton, 
1 can't say I know much about it.’ 

* Why 1 yon weie there V said I, in surprise. 

‘ No, Squire, I can’t say I was, not exactly, for I did'nt arrive in 
camp till theSOlh of December, and (ieiieral Washington crossed 
the Delaw'are the night of Chiisliiias day, and f- ught the battle of 
Trenton on the 26th. However, 1 got there on the 30ih, and i saw 
the Piinceton fight, and that was iio joke 1 tell you.’ 

‘Well, let’s have it, in as lew words as possible !’ said I. 

‘Well, you see, the General went into wiiitor-ijuarteis at Tren¬ 
ton directly after the action. He tiied amazing hard to prevail on 
tfe N. England troops, whose term was out on New Year’s day, 
to continue a little longer. It was pretty hard work, but at last 
they concluded to trade. A considerable number agreed to stay 
six weeks longer on condition they should have ten dollars a*piece 
bounty money. The enemy was considerably powerful under Lord 
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('ornwallis at Princeton ; and General Washington, gome expected, 
would come over to Trenton right away to attack him. Well, you 
eee the day after New year’s, they hove in sight, and their van 
reached Trenton, though there was ninny of them left behind. 
The (jeneral thought it was rather poky waiting, fo he backed 
out across the Assumpinck Creek, because they were a little loo 
strong for him; and the next night, he conchulcd he would 
march right away to Fiinceton, where their warn’t quite so many. 
Well, we went away in the night without making any noise at all, 
and the next morning about sunrise, we had nearly got to Prince-' 
ton. However Bill told me he guessed we should sec the British 
before we got quite into the town, and I thought we should too; 
and sure enough, when we were within lialf a mile of Princeton, 
there came three or four regiments right down upon us. However, 
1 cocked my gun and in.<dc ri-ady. Captain Davis sung out to us 
as bold as a lion. ' Dress,' says he to us, * before you make ready ;* 
and an English captain sung out, * We’ll dress you soon enough, 
damn your eyes !* atu^lieii they slapped it right into us without 
waiting for us to fire ffist. Two or three men near me tumbled 
right over. Bill said he guessed they was shot. I guessed they 
was ton. It began to look plaguy pokcrish, and so Bill and f dodg¬ 
ed behind a stone wall, and most of the milisliy that was in the 
van begun to back out too. When we got behind the wall, wc 
kept ourselves pretty snug, loatlcd up the old fowling pieces, and 
blazed away at the officers as they camo along. 

* Yon see it warn’t possible to take aim in the field, no way you 
could fix it, on account of the confusion, but when wc got behind 
the wall we could take aim as much as we were a mind to, and 
’twusn’t reasonable to be firing away ammunition for nothing. 
Gunpowder is plaguy scarce, and it’s best to make use of it when 
yon do fire it off. Well, the milisliy gave way, and Bill and I 
thought it was high time wc should get out of the pickle ns well as 
wc could. There was a good many ugly-looking follows coming 
towards its, so 1 took one more slap at a regular 1 saw cutting off lo 
the right, and then wc ran us tiglit as wc could on the road to 
Trenton. We met a considerable largo body of niilishy about a 
quarter of a mile from the meeting-honsc, and they w’cre cutting 
oft’ too, cause th<^ thought the British a little gam too strong for 
them. However, Genral Mercer came up to them, and said he 
guessed they’d better go back and let'em have it again ; and after 
some consideration they said they guessed they had. I’rcity soon 
after that. General Washington came up with the rear of the army, 
and he told them they had’nt ought to run ; and wc might lick’em 
if we were a mind to, just as well as not. So we all formed a so¬ 
lemn column and went right al’em. The British line gave way 
this time, and then they got it hot and heavy I tell yon. Colonel 
Mtiwhoe^ cut Ills way through our troops and contrived to save 
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himself, but the others were brolkcn all to bhs. We took three 
hundred captive, and I guess a considerable number of them were 
killed on the spot. 

* The next day we went into winter-quarters at Pluckomin. I staid 
there till my time wsw up, and jnst as I was going away, Deacon 
Ingersoll of Pluckeinin, asked me if I could make it convenient to 
serve in place ol‘his son, Jeroboam, who was poorly in healtU about 
that time. I guessed 1 could, if he’d make it convenient to come 
down pretty well. He guessed he could, and 1 thought I might as 
well go on fighting for another year, as I had got useil to that line 
of business. Pretty soon after, our regiment of Jersey troops were 
»>rdercd to the north to light against Bnrgbyne. And that’s all I 
know about the battle of Trenton, stjiiirc.’ 

As the respectable Dodge concluded his oration, he marched off, 
saying he would sec in the morning about the busine.ss I mention¬ 
ed, I was left alone with my two cotnpanion.s. 

‘ Now, without any exaggeration,’ said Waldron, ‘ it is of just 
such stuff that half our troops are made at this moment. They arc 
brave enough in their way, os you may judge by DmJgc’s aceoiint 
of himself, but they arc unwilling to sacrilicc gun|>ow(icr to discip¬ 
line; and as to thehr patriotism, it is-very well till it comes in contact 
with ]>rofit. You see, this fellow lakes up the buMiicss of serving 
his country, because in the present universal stoppage of bnsincas 
ic is us profitable a job as any he can get. He finds it, and they 
all find it, more to their interest to serve Itir short ^leriods than for 
long, and as long as this infernal system of short onlistmont con¬ 
tinues, so long we shall he without an army; and so long shall 
we yield to the Ih itish.’ 

‘ I know no greater prorrf of Washington's greatness than this,* 
said I. ‘If ever a man was game, it is he. One would think 
the Devil hiitisclf wouUl give up under such circumstances. His 
soldiers leaving him at every instant, without even bidding him 
good-bye. His army dissolving hourly, like a snowball in Spring; 
and with nothing to supply its place but a vote of Congress.* 

‘ And it is for this reason,’ .said Waldron, ‘ that 1 think you 
have acted wisely in your arrangements. If every man who pos¬ 
sessed the same means had been eqtjally patriotic, and ccpially sen¬ 
sible, wc should finish this war in A year. As it is, we must hope. 
But I have kept you too long from your couch, Captain Morton ; 
and it is probable we may have work to-morrow.* 

‘ But stay a moment, Colonel Waldron,’ said I, * has that mys¬ 
terious person made his appearance lately V’ 

* I have not seen him for a month, was the answer. ‘ I have no 
reason to believe that he is in our camp. If he should present him¬ 
self, however, rest assured that 1 will immediately inforni you of it. 
Come, Edward.’ 

The younr officer, who had been introduced to me as Captain 

vuL. III. i: 
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Eliot, rose, an<l approached me. ills cap was slouched over his 
brows, so that I was still unable to distinguish bis features. I ex> 
tended my hand to both; they both pressed it warmly. 

* 1 thinK we shall soon meet again,’ said Eliot to me ,—* but here 
is a paper which concerns yourself. If 1 should prove mistaken, it 
will inform you of many particulars which concern yourself^ and 
with which you have been too long unacquainted.’ 

* Willingly,’ said I,—‘ but stay, you say we shall meet again, 
have we not met before ? Surely there is something—’ 

But they had both gone. I could not divest myself of the im¬ 
pression that I had heard the young stranger’s soft and gentle voice 
before. 


CIIAPTEll II. 

« HISTORICAL. 

1 HAVE precipitated my reader with perhaps too much violence 
into the midst of the revolutionary war. Although i shall endea¬ 
vour to bring him out of it as safely as I can, yet there is 
much work for us to do. It would be (]uitc inipossihic for me, 
who have set myself to the task of taking off the cream, of 
distilling the sjtirit, or, in other words, of extracting the moral 
square root of my life, to omit so important a fraction of it, as 
the pt'i'iod upon w'hicli 1 have now entered. 

Let me go back five minutes. 1 arrived in America on the 
15tli day of May. 1 hastened to Morton’s Hope. In the little 
vault which my uncle had himself constructea, 1 read two in¬ 
scriptions-■* Fortitude Morton, oh. Jan. 15, 1774.’ * Joshua Mor¬ 
ton, oh. Dec. 17715.’ They were both gone—the Hope wtis 
tcnantlcss. 

It will be easily believed that 1 had no inducement to linger there. 
It was no time then to abandon mysclfi to an unavailing melancholy. 
1 sorrowed long and deeply for one I had so tenderly loved; but I 
felt that it was idle and unmanly to exhibit or to indulge luy 
grief. 

I had had tiiftii during a long voyage to America to reflect upon 
my destiny—upon my mission—1 hastened now to act. 

r found my uncle’s agent. 1 was the sole heir. The property 
was far bevond my most extravagant estimate. Although all kinds 
of property had necessarily depreciated, yet I knew that this was 
temporary, and 1 found myself po.-sesscd of a fortune far more 
ample than I had dreamed of. 1 was delighted. 1 felt that it had 
fallen into good hands. 1 knew it would be of use. 
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I had reflectc<l upon the state of public affairs. 1 had made up 
iijy mind with regard to the general cause and effect. 

A new campaign was opening. The war had already become 
unpopular. The enthusiasm which had glowed through the pub> 
lie bosom on the first uutbreuk of the revolution had grown faint. 
The elasticity witlt which the nation had bounded from under the 
first pressure of tyranny, had begun to slacken. It was beginning 
to sink under the new and coinplicatctl weights which were now 
crowded upon it. Washington still bore up, but the whole mass 
of the war hung upon his Atluntiaii shoulders, lie did not head 
nor quaver, but lie called aloud to the nation io his a^ony. They 
had not responded to his call. Congress was heroic, but it was 
comparatively powerless. It was not the nation. 'I'ho General’s 
* cotips (fc guerre' at 'I'rentou and Princeton, bad for a inoiiiciil 
roused the flagging spirits of the country—but still it drooped. 

Army there was none. When Washington commenced bis 
retreat through the .Jerseys, Itotiy pursued by Howe's army and 
Howe’s proclamation, bis ragaiiniflins were hardly a thuusand’lkroiig. 
A thousand men, and those worn out—sick—miserahle—naked — 
starving—‘ no eye had seen such scare-crows.’ It was a mystery 
that begot them across the Delawaic—it wasa still greater mystery 
that, he could have brought them up to the enemy—hut it was the 
greatest mystery of all that he should have Icil them off victorious. 

Jt is neither invidious nor niipatriotic to say tins. It w'as the 
height of hallucination to suppose any thing else possible. The 
men were brave but they were not .soldiers ; and Wasiiingtonr well 
knew, and the nation Icarnctl it ufterwanls, that a llritish army was 
not exactly a thing to he trifled with ; that Hritish soldiers rctpiircd 
soldiers to heat them. 'L’lie curses of Wa.shington u{x>ii the iiiililiu 
and the whole militia system, were too welt founded. Tire pay and 
the bounty were too cotitcmplible. llecrnits were not to be had. 
Knlistmcnts for throe years, or for the war, became everyday more 
rare. Jobbing and substituting wore found more profitable. Un¬ 
fortunately a war is not a thing to be doiu; by the job, or at any 
rate there should be but one job made of it. 

In short, at the close of each campaign, Washington found him¬ 
self at the head of a phantom army—a will-of-the-wisp which led 
him a pretty dance through swamps and morasses, and flitted away 
when it was most needed. The troops were sure to dissolve, the 
periods of service were sure to expire, at the very moment when 
some grand stroke was contem^flateu. 

It has become of late the fashion to underrate the hero ; but 1 
know nothing more sublime in the history of conquerors than the 
adamantine soul which faltered not—the devoted patriotism which 
did not become sickened ami disgusted by such constant and wear¬ 
ing trials as those be contended with. 

1 had bad time to observe all these things. 1 arrivctl at a sort 
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of pao^c. The winter campaign was ovcr^the second was to be- 
gin. It was easy to see the cause of most of the national diflicul- 
ties. I saw them. Every one saw tlicm. They were si 
of money, and want of men. Congress votecl men, as 
er called his ‘ lackey spirits but none came when they were call¬ 
ed. The spirits for reasons best known to themselves ; but the sol¬ 
diers for the most potent reason in the world; because they were 
not paid for it. 

The want of money was simply the result of the powcrlcssness of 
the general government. It was a radical defect, which it seems 
the majority will not learn, (although the world is so many thou¬ 
sand years olil;) that delegation is not abdication. The mob will 
not learn that although it is a sovereign and an absolute one, it is 
not beneath its dignity to confide its [lowers to trustworthy minis¬ 
ters and servants. 

The old confederacy of the United States was instituted to carry 
on a ^r. It should have been a hundred-handed giant —a liriarcus 
wiivii^ a hundred swonLs but directed by a single hand. It proved 
only on enormous jmlypiis, a sluggish, drowsy, palsied rreature, 
moving its thousand' legs and arms at iliftcrcnt times, and in dif¬ 
ferent' directions, but incapable of moving forward with a single 
powerful impulse, lii a confederacy which has a nominal head 
indeed, hut whose various members, from some detect in the 
machinery, cannot all he moved at the volition of that head, a 
spasmodic and irregular action is sure to take the place of the re¬ 
gular, healthy, concentrated movement, which alone will fulfil the 
olijcet of the conftjdcracy. But there is no need of enlarging on 
the weakness of the government, for it seems that we shall never 
grow wiser, and that we are still (letcrmincd to neutralize our institu¬ 
tions by onr hesitation to subscribe to that belief in human virtue 
which dictated their organization. 

In a word, the nation had uo money—without money they couKl 
not'pay their troops. They had no coin. They must use credit. 
They emitted hills. It was known how little power was in the 
bauds of the government. It was known that they trembled to tax. 
It was known that they hesitated to contract a loan*-—they-shivered 
constantly on the brink of their cap.abiiity. Of course, with each 
fresh cniissiun of jiaper, the paper depreciated. The umouiit ex- 
jiandcd which they wanted the pinvcr to redeem. The depreciation 
naturally suggo.sted to the treinhling congrc.ss, the necessity of 
contracting their issues. And yet without bills how could they pay 
their troops. They had been bankrupt when they began business. 
They could pay nothing but their notes of hand. 

Now if the President could have borrowed a good round sum at 
once—if it had been possible to silence all the sneaking fears of cor¬ 
ruption and monied inlluences; or if it had been in the power of (>on- 
gress to Contract a good honest debt, which would have been a fund 
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and a security for property in peace, as well as a golden chain to bind 
the nation together, adairs would have been better. It wonhl have 
been better to have come to the nation with pi>ckets turned inside 
out, and honestly bvnrowed wliat they wantca at once, than have 
by little and little swindled them out of more small change than 
the whole debt would have amounted ta But with tied iiaiids and 
empty pockets what c<»«Ul they do. They did all they could. All 
that heroism and patriotism haaii>crcd by jealousy could do, the 
Congress did. 

At any rate one point was gained. The problem was fortunatco 
ly solved at lust. It was proved that nothing but an army could 
beat English regiments ; and that amateurs from the ploirgli, and 
diilettanti from the dock-yards, were excellent raw material, but 
rccpiircd to be nianufactiireil. They were the stutt’ to make good 
soldiers of, but they must first be made. 

i shall make no axiology to the reader for alt this digression, 
lie may skip it if he chooses, andiulvisc all hh friends to do the 
same. Rut 1 insist upon saying all 1 have got to say on this sub¬ 
ject, because it is necessary to rny purpose. I know it is ilirll. I 
know it is ooininon-jilace ; but my readers may be sure ‘ that when 
1 am dull, there is always a design in it.’ 

1 saw at once my situation, i knew what I could do, and what I 
could not do. 1 could not give them a new constitution ; hut I 
coukl give them a little inonev. I cwild give them a few men. I 
determined to sacrifice ray wliolc fortune if it wen? necessary, ft 
was hut a drop in llie bucket—hut stilii it was a drop. Resides, 
tliere was no dmiht my example woulil he of .service, and emula¬ 
tion in such a cause would he of iiicaiculahic value. 

1 went immediately to work. It was my intention to apply iny 
fcehle strength to tiie task of obviating the most glaring (ictects 
of the present system. It was easy for me if I was unsparing 
of money to raise a strong able-hoiliod, resolute corps. I hinitcrl 
the imiiiber to five hundred; but they were all picked men, all 
marksmen. 1 selected them from no particular district or state. 
On the contrary, it was rather an ol^ect with mo to unite a certain 
number of rcpre.sentativcs from all. I wished to see if it were 

I tosslhle in the course of a continued iniliuiry existence to annihi- 
ate the conflicting peculiaiitios of the dilFcrcnt sections of (ho 
country, and alchemize them down into a single, solid and con¬ 
genial mass. 

It was easy for mo to obtain the necessary powers from the 
legislature. It was not diflicult tor me to obtain a commission. 
It was also no Herculean task to fill up my niinil>Dr; f<nr i was 
able to make the allowance of clothes, blankets, camp titensfi.s, 
&c. .so liberal that the principal reason lor the gcnctol di.sta.stc to 
the service disappeared in our volunteer cor[)s. In return 1 dc- 
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inan<lc(l from each moxnbcr a solemn promise under seal, to conti> 
nuc ill tlic corps, till death or till the close of the war. 

With regard to myself I deterriiincd to lay the precept of subor¬ 
dination to superiors to my heart. 1 determined, if possible, to 
be governed only by my wish to serve iny country. That my 

i iatriotism might be pure and disinterested was my constant prayer. 
. cndcavoiiretl to guard myself with all my strength against 
personal ambition; tlie besetting sin of all partisans and of all 
partisan warfare. 1 determined to submit without a murmur to all 
orders of my superiors, and as far as possible to <liscouragc* the re¬ 
publican spirit 111 my corps. That I might live to sec a glorious and 
firm republic, erected on the ruins of the fallen monarchy was my 
constant prayer; but 1 knew that the work of erection was to be 
accomplished hy an army, and I felt that in an army the despotic 
principle was iiulispcnsablo. 

There was a delay at the opening of the summer campaign. At 
its comincncemcnt the pieces stood nearly thus upon the chess 
hoard. The llowcs wiili their army and fleet were in possession 
of New York. The northern army under Ihirgoync were hovering 
about the lakes and threatening Ticondenisja. 

'J'hc Aincncaus under Schuyler, Liincoln, ami Putnam were iu 
possession of the forts on the lakes and along the north river. 
Washington was in the Jerseys. 

It was nearly certain that the two British armies intended a 
‘junction and co-operation. It was Washington’s object to baffle 
tlicir intciUious if possible. The junction would probaldy be at 
New York, but as the British commanded the sea, there were two 
ways of effecting it. 

Hiirgoyiic threatened the fortresses which were between him and 
New York. Howe might move up the river, and by a syncbroiiic 
movcnicut attack the forts from below at the moment that the New 
York army \%’as thrown into the Jerseys, Wliilc Washington was 
weakening himself at the south by sparing all he could for the army 
at Peckskill, and still farther north, IIowc’s army coniperating with 
the fleet might suddenly make a rapid advance to the south, and 

{ rive him the fool’s mate at the third move in Philadelphia. It was 
lis earnest wish to save that city if possible. 

While he was thus at cross purposes with the enemy, it was my 
lot to ai’rivc at his camp in Pomptoii plains, N. Jersey. The fleet 
liad sailed from New York, but whether for the (’heseapeake or 
Delaware, whctlier with the intention of returning suddenly to 
co-oiicrate with Burgoyne, was yet a problem. 

1 was admitted to the presence of the general, and stated my 
wishes and intentions, t had the good fortune to meet his ap- 
prolmtion. He perceived that I hiul adopted his views, and that 
I was iuflacuced by upright and virtuous motives. Moreover, 1 
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was of the class which he wished to be cngaf^cd in the country’s 
service. I was not actuated by a l(»vc of gain, nor even of glory. 
Moreover, I had a stake in society. 1 had a rcs|)cclablc local 
reputation to lose. A good estate to forfeit. A neck which it 
was ail object to me to keep as long as possible out of the halter. 
In short 1 was one of those in whom he could confide, lie saw 
that there was no danger of my making money out of my eommis- 
sion. 

I was unhappy that I was not permitted to remain in his camp ; 
hut with that elevated patriotism for which he was remarkable, tic 
chose rather to strengthen tiie armies of other generals than hia 
own ; and still mistrusting the liesigns of Burgoyiic, and of the 
force wliicli was o])posed to him, he preferred to scml our corp to 
the north, than to reinforce himself. 1 n*joiced, however, in the 
end T felt afterwards that Brandywine would hardly have been so 
auspicious or so encouraging a coiiimciiccinciit fur a voliiiilccr, os 
Saratoga. 

Soon after this I fell in with Mr. Welcome Dodge, accident, 
not worth while to relate, led to our ac(|uaiiitance. 1 enlisted him 
a mcuihcr of my corps, and he became of invaluable service to mo. 
My numbers wore not yet complete, and his experience an<i native 
shrewdness enabled me to provide myself with the best recruits ; 
his friends Bill Stimpson and Bclah Humphreys among the num¬ 
ber. 

As soon as my corps W'as complete I pushed directly for New 
Hampshire. At the time I joined the army of the north, the deep¬ 
ly injured Schuyler had command of that dcpartiiicnt. 'I'hc Ame¬ 
ricans were gradually backing out before Bnrgoyiie, who was pro¬ 
ceeding soutliwar<l with fearful rapidity. The recoil of the Ariieri- 
eans served, however, eventually to concentrate their force. 

The favourite plan of the British ministry was to ]iush an army 
by the way of the Northern Lakes, from Canada to the lliuisoii. 
It had been matured in the cabinet during the winter, and Bur- 
goync, to wliom its management was intrusted, had even visited 
England to assist at the deliberation. As a corrollary to the plan, 
Bt. Lcgcr was to advance towards the Hudson, through the valley 
of the JNIohawk. 

Burgoync set himself early to his (ask. He advanced like a giant 
with rapid strides, and with signal success. The Americans were 
too weak to oppose him, and their general iiiiwiliingly and slowly 
retreated, disputing every iiicli, but forced, Iiowcvit, rehictuutly to 
yield. 

On the 5th of July, the cherished Ticondcroga fell into the 
hands of the Englishmen, with its important adpinct, her indepen¬ 
dence. On the 6th un<l 7th, Fort Anne, and Fort Edward, were 
relinquished, and the American general fell back to Saratoga. At 
last, he was forced to abandon uat position, and then he retreated 
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like a stag to the water, a»d stood at bay in a few islands at tbp 
cuaflucncc of the Hudson and tltc Mohawk. 

On the 15th of August, Ilurgoyiie was at Saratoga, and St. 
ger had invested Fort Schuyler. 

The ra])idity with which tltc English general had swept down¬ 
ward from the North, had inevitably lengthened his line, and there¬ 
by attenuated his anny. jVlorcovcr, his stores and heavy baggage 
wore to be coiivcycu by land over a diflicult country, from Fort 
George to Saratoga, a tedious and perilous process. 

llcflecling upon these things before his arrival at Saratoga, he 
determined that the relxils should be his purveyors. He knew 
that tliey had large and fully guarded maga/dues in tlic neighbour¬ 
hood. He cast his eyes upon Bennington. 


CllAPTEll HI. 

THE AH VENTURES OF POTANKO. 

liET mo resume the thread of my own adventures. 

A# soon as my cojunanions were gone, 1 tore the seal from the 
packet. It contlnod a long and closely written letter. 

The two first words irresistibly cxcitcil my curiosity. The letter 
began—‘ My sou’— 

l*crluips 1 ought to apologl/c for laying the whole paper before 
my rcailcrs. Although it was natural that I shoidtl devour its coii- 
Icnls with impiilicnt cngciiicss, yet it is more than probable that 
they will bo fatigued by its great length, and its oi casionally im- 
iicccssary details. 

I ought perhaps to have curtailed and abridged the document, 
since, ultbuugh it is necessary that the reader should accpiainted 
with its main substance, yet it must be confessed that its most 
important parts might have been compressed into a much smaller 
compass. 

1 have, however, felt myself fncapable of altering or cpitomi/dng 
tlte niauiiscript, and must content myself with thus removing the 
responsibUity of its prolixity from njy father to myself 

MY father’s sTonv. 

* My son, 

* 1 HAVE prepared the following brief sketch of my life under 
every disadvantage. I have l»ccn obliged to compile it at intervals, 
and at ttolcn moments, when tuy exhausted frame rather re([uircd 
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repose, than the excitement of which a retrospect of iny past 
niihiippy career is sure to be the cause. 

* t fell,^ however, that to myself and to my son, ( owed a 
duty which I owe to no other living mortal. 1 ueterniincd for my 
sou’s sake that I would, as fur as was in my power, rotnovc the loatl 
of oblK|uy that is likely to rest upon my memory. 

‘ I have been the victim of niy own early crimes, and of a certain 
fatality which has always thrown my every fijlly in the strongest 
ligln, while it cast a broadshadow over every germ of virtue. A 
strong nature would have been perhaps hut slightly affected by the 
circumstances which cast an early blight upon mine ; but I Wiisboni 
with an irritable and an imputit'ut disposition. 

* 1 f<»und, or I thought 1 foiiiul, that I was the victim of an un¬ 
happy fate. I felt myselfcontinually placed in situations in which 
there were few wh) would not have erred, but which the generality 
of mankind arc fortunate enough to escape. 

Mf 1 formed a virtuous resolution, accitlcntwas sure to prevent 
its execution ; and at last a succession of misfortunes acting upon a 
tiatiiruliy dcs[)airiiig touipcranicnt, proiluccd their necessary result, 

1 became reckless and abaitdoueu. It was evident that fate had 
iuteude<l 1110 for a scapegrace. My relations hud always assurcil 
me that such was the fact before I was old enough to understand 
their nicauing ; with the utmost candour they had always pointed 
to the gallows as the ultimate termination of my career; and at 
last, so completely had I been couvinecd by their arguments, that 
{ alreaily regarxlcd it as a settled mutter, and lookeil com{>laecntiy 
forward to that goal as to the natural finale of uiv adventures, 

‘ Tims y<iu see one exemplificaliou of the advantages of iimking 
the worst of every diing, 1 flare say, if 1 had ever received en- 
eouragcineut and fieeasionul praise when 1 deserved it, that 1 might 
have become u respectable member of society. 

‘ Y'fuir grandfiither, John Morton, was a rich steady-going olfl 
inerehaut. lie intended his eltlcst son .roshua, who was always a 
studious and pains-taking, although an eccentric youth, for the bar; 
and wished me to succeed him in his busim ss. 

* It was not my f,'.ult that this employment was not to my taste. 
1 had previously infonned all concf'rucd that such was the fact; 
but finding it impossible to convince any one, I was obliged to lake 
llic affair into iny own hands. Accordingly, 1 seized luy first oppor¬ 
tunity and ran away. I had for some time possesscfl several va¬ 
luable acfpiaiutances among the sea-faring gentry of my native 
town. 1 exerted my influence with them, and surreptitiously pro¬ 
cured a passage in a brig bound to Jamaica; this was when 1 was a 
little past my foartccuth year. 

* I have since been informed that my father was for a short time 
fjuitc inconsolable. After a day or two, however, he consoled liimself 
with the reflection that his prophecies were now certain to be ful- 
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filled. There could now be no dcmljt that my destiny wtus the gal¬ 
lows. Accordingly my doom was looked upon as sealed, and my 
brother Joshua suceceded me in the arduous duties of tasting treacle 
and counting sugar-boxes. 

‘ When our brig was within a day or two of the successful termi¬ 
nation of her voyage, wc one afternoon dc'^cried a strange sail. It 
proved to be a schooner which was evidently bearing <lown rapidly 
upon us. As this was at the time when the celebrated buccaneers 
were holding their carnival in the West Indian Archipelago, you 
may conceive that our captain was not particularly delighted with 
the prospect ber<»re us. Ilotlid bis best to escape, but tbe enemy 
liad the longest legs. Within an hour after the first appearance, 
the schooner was alouitsidc of us. 

‘ As soo!i as wc were within hailing distance a gruff voice desired 
onr better uetpiaintaiice; And our captain having com]>licd with the 
polite Invitation, the ])iratc signified liis intention of making ns 
a visit, llcsislance was of course out of the tpiestion, as our whole 
force amounted but to six men, and a onc-lcijued ncjrro. The lat- 
ter was cook, and better adapted to his profession titan to any thing 
of a warlike character. As for myself I was an undersized lad for 
my age, and nUbongli of considerable importance in my «>wii esti¬ 
mation, my existence was hardly recognized in the brig. 

' ‘ 'I'o be brief, the pirate came on board anti ordered ns all into 
Ills own vessel. That wc might foci no delicacy about accepting 
Ilia hospitatity, he ordered each of ns to bo escorted thither by two 
tall fellows from his own crew. They answered all objections which 
we thought proper to make, by binding our arms and gagging our 
mouths. After these ingenious processes were completed, we all 
observed a decorous silence. 

* As soon as the coast was clear, the buccaneer amused himself 
with inspecting our cargo. He had evidently mistaken our cha¬ 
racter ; for finding that the brig was loaded merely with salt fish, 
and other New England delicacies, he wtv* exceedingly disappoint¬ 
ed. One would have thought that he might have let ns off, poor 
devils as wc were, when he found how unprofitable an adventure 
it would turn out. 

* The buccaneer had no such human feelings. He preferred 
making a bonfire of the vessel. He laid a train accordingly, anti 
then returned with his men to his own ship. 

* We had hardly got well out of the way when the Jezebel blew 
up with a tremendous explosion. The pirate pointed it out to us 
with great glee, and seemed to regard it as an affair got up for ouv 
special amusement. 

* As soon, however, as the matter was settled things began to 
look serious. A cloud came over the buccaneer’s brow, and he began 
to abuse the captain for the meagre character of his cargo. He logi¬ 
cally ex{M>undGd to us tliat if he hud known wc had l>ecn no 
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l)cUrr worth capturing he shouW have left us? in pence, bul 
that having already taken the step he had, a due regard to his own 
safely required our iinincdialc immolation. lie regretted the 
measure he was obliged to take, but consoled us with the assurance 
that we had nobody to blame Imt ourselves. Havin'; arrived at 
this conclusion, he comuienccd operations by seizing the cook by 
his one leg, and throwing him into the sea. 

‘ Hereupon our captain by a spasmodic exertion forced the gag 
from his month, and commenced an elo(]iiout reiiioiisirance. In 
answer, the buccaneer told him to he d—il, and cut his throat by 
way of expediting tlie process. 

‘ In five mintiles all iny unfortunate eomratics were butchered and 
thrown ovcrboanl. I was the Iasi in the row, hot a savage-looking 
blackguard had his knuckles already against my tl roat, when to 
my utter amazement the captain orticred him to desist. Actuated 
by some unaccountable freak, the captain signified his intention of 
.sparing my life. 1 was releascil accordingly, and rcfresheil with 
some rum and water. 'I'hc captuiu afterwards told me that he was 
pleased with rny counlcnaiicc, and hail decided that in time I should 
make an excellent pirate, lie agreed to spare my life on condi I inn 
of my enlisting under the black Hag. With an interval of rcilectiuii 
on the ])robabic truth of my father's ])rognostieatii)ns I consented. 
The love of life proved stronger than the love of argument, other¬ 
wise it would have been an excellent opportunity to have made my 
exit from life, for tlic sake of giving all my frienils tlie lie. 'I'he 
conviction that I was born and educated for the gallows became 
stronger. I'o what else but 1113 ' evil dostiiu' could it be owing, that 
before 1 was lifteen I was already a buccaneer. 

‘ In the cruise that succf’cticil 1 w;is comparatively but little em¬ 
ployed. There was one or two prizes made but without any. 
bloodshed, So that fortunately for mv' morality the rnas.sacre of 
mv own comrades was the only one of which I was doomed to be 
present. 

‘ After I bad been at my piratical apprenticeshij) about three 
w'ceks, the career of my companions already a])proachcd its ter¬ 
mination. 'I’hc la.st capiture lliat they made was, indceil, the 
catching of a 'fartar: for one fine morning we were made a prize 
of bv his majesty's frigate the'Fartar, carrying thirty guii.s. 

‘ Wc were carried into Jamaica, and immciliately thrown into 
prison. The cheerful prophecies of my friends were now ap- 
]>arcntl 3 ' to he consuiiisiied. My protestations of innocence, and 
the absurd account I gave of myself were treated with contempt. 
In short the judges one and all detected in the expression of my 
countenance an evidence of ferocious depravity. It was dceidcil 
that 1 was the most abandoned of the gang. When we were in 
court I reproached the captain of the buccaneers with the fate , to 
which he had brought me: lie answered me with a sneer, and assurca 
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aU present that my stnry was a parcel of trumjKTv. ’’riirro was 
no agaiiiHt iny fate, so I f^ave up the point, atul accor- 

ilingly after Imviiijr doomed us all to death that day fortnight, the 
judge went to dinner, and we returned to our dungeons. 

* laickily in the interval between our condemnation and its con- 
Niimination, one of tlu? counsellors who had compassion for my 
extreme youth, and who had not been so entirely convinced by 
iny depraved expression (the result probably of the dungeon air 
and two numths starvation,) as the rest of the court, exerted him¬ 
self to procure a pardon for me. 

* Ahleil by the full confession of two of the pirates, he at last 
succeeded. My life wsis .spared—the captaiu was hung, and 1 had 
the laugh on my side. 

‘ I emerged from the prison, ami found mysclfonce more at large; 
as I had hardly a rag to my back, or a halfpenny in my ]>ockct, I 
thought after all that they might as well have fmished the matter. 
However, the worthy counsellor once more came to iny aid, and 
by his assistance 1 was put in possession of a few clothes an<l other 
iiulispensubles, and procured a ]>ussage iii a homewai'd-hoiiud vessel. 

‘ The report <»f my adventures had, however, preceded me. 
(Iroat additions and exaggerations were of course liberally made, 
so that tlu? most charitably disposed believed that 1 had liecn 
convicted of robiiery and murder in the West Indies, but bad been 
pardoned on account of my extreme youth. This was decmeil a 
trivial olfeuec eomparial with the catalogue of crimes which report 
had alreaily tacketl to iny fame; hut still it was siitKcicut to ex* 
elude nio from the society of all decent persons. My father cui-s- 
etl mo, and liani.shed me from Ins presence ; but my lirotiier .loshiia, 
the most kind-hearted of mortals, .snpplicti my wants, and consoled 
me with his occasional and stolen visits, although the loatl of ovi- 
dcucc had al.so entirely convineeil him of my crimes. 

* My father resisted all iny cHbrts at conciliation and justineation. 
Joshua seconded them to the utmost of hi.s ]K)wer hut it wa.s of no 
avail. I fell into despair, but was at last roasod by the informa¬ 
tion that my father in a fit of extraordinary clemency, had consent¬ 
ed to my exportation to the Pacific in one of his whaling-ships. 

* The cxpctlition was to last three yciu's and perhaps longer. 
This indulgence, he informed mo through Joshua, (for he still 
refused to SCO mo,) vras to he ascribed solely to my brother’s inter¬ 
cession ; and was not at all in consc(jiicnee of any change of opi¬ 
nion with regard to my guilt or innoconcc. 

* I had nothing for ii therefore, but to turn whaler—so a w’hal- 
ing 1 went. 

* My education of course progressed in this course of life; and 
niy morals and manners were much improved by the society of 
my as.socmtea* There now no longer remained a doubt in my 
own mind regarding my inevitable destiny. 
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* I throve am! ^rew stron", however, on the luxuries of my 
whaling life, so that after 1 had fairly circiimnaviirntcd the globe, 
and fhiishetl my three years’ voyage, 1 stepped on sliorc a full- 
grown man. Tfic alteration in iny appearance was so complete 
that I was uniecogiii/cd hy the few acipiaintances whom I met. 
I hailed this change as a lucky omen, for feeling that my former 
self was not likely to be a very influential patron to me in future, 
I rejoiced that 1 might a.ssiimc ns it were a new character, and par- 
haps in time hccoino a respectable person. 

‘ My old fate, however, was against me. The first ovcuiiig of 
my arrival, as I was making my way to the ship in search of my 
effects, I w’as assunltcd by two strong fellows, and robbeti ot my 
three years’ wages. Tins was not all, for a number t>f jjcrsons be¬ 
ing aroused by the bustle, the rogues contrived to make it appear 
that I was the assailant, and very coolly acciisoil me of assault and 
robbery. The sapient spectators were as usual complctelv conviiur- 
ed by my shabby dross and sinister expression, s ) that half do/,eii 
conslahles were called, and 1 was shuflletl into jail. In the mean 
time the real rogues cflccteil their escape. 

* 1'hc next morning my father and hrothor were informed of the 
arrival of the ship, and at the same moment learned that their hope¬ 
ful relative had hecti committed for robbery and murder the first 
evening of his arrival. 

‘ Kven the hon(‘volcnt Jo-duia now gave me up, and although I 
was of course after a few days’ repose in the prison, releasctl hy tiio 
non-ap])oarancc of tny accusers: yet my doom was lixed, and not a 
voice fotind, a single .argument in my favour. 

* As I wiis now ahamltuied hy every human being, I resolved to 
leave the place whcie my position in society could no longer he 
considered an eligible one. 1 had had enough of the sea, so 1 re.solv- 
ed to push into the wilderness. I inaile my way into the valley of 
the (Jonnccticnt, which I knew was the constant scat of indinn vvar- 
larc, and resolved if possible to gain a livelihood by earning the 
bounty upon Indian sealp'!. It seemed to me that this business was 
the ordy one in which my shabby character was not likely to pre¬ 
vent success. 

‘ I .settled in 1)-, and made the acffnaintance of one of the 

settlers. Agriculture was at that time carried on with a spade in 
one hand, and a loaded musket in the other. The farmer, ivhosc 
name was Killhnni, was wiliing to take me as an apprentice. He 
furnished me with a hoe and a rifle, and I soon mode a rapid pro¬ 
gress in the trade. 1 found Indian hunting, as it was then practised, 
an exhilarating amusement, and, in the course of a few years, my 
industry, and the sale of my scalps, enabled me to lay by a tolera¬ 
ble Slim. 

* 1 removed a little further up the river, and purchased a small 
tract of land. 
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* Three years had now elapsed since I had seen or heard iVoni 
any one of my relations. One day, however, I was profouiully 
jistonished at receiving a letter from Joshua. This gcntle-teinperod 
brother informed me that he had been afflicted upon hearing ot iny 
ileparturc, and regretted his hastiness. Althongh he did not 
intimate to me that his opinions with regard to the real truth of my 
])ast career had undergone any change, but on the contrary, gave 
me pretty plainly to understand that he still considered me, to liis 
sorrow, as a tolerably abandoned yonng gentleman, yet he begged 
to inform me that any assistance I might he in need of W'otdd be 
most cheerfully furnished by liirn. He furthermore inforineit me. 
that onr youngest brother, Augustine Morton, and himself Iia<l 
been passing a sumnier in a village about twenty miles from me— 
that otir father had stationed him there to superintend the clearing 
and cultivating of some very extensive tracts of land which he had 
purchased a few years previously; and to conclude, that Augustine 
was abqul to marry a daughter of a wealthy pitmeer in the valley. 

* All this infunnalion i received as 1 was about departing on an 
expedition of urmsnal iir.portance. A strong party of Peipiods, 
the most inveterate English-hntcrs of the New England tribes, had 

lately assaulted the village of P-, and after massacreing several 

families had concluded with setting fire to the place, aiul departing 
with a tuirnher of captives. 

‘ I had immediately assembled a strong party of friends, wlio 
desired notliing better than to wreak their vcngcatice on the 
accursed savages. We swore to pursue their trail and to rescue 
the ca])tives, or according to the usual heroic formula, to perish in 
the attempt. 

* 1 rcacl my brother’s letter, thrust it luistily in my bosom, and 
then set off on onr scouting party. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TUK ADVENTPRKS OF POT.VNKO, CONTINfEll. 

‘ Ora cxywditiou was successful. We followed the trail of the 
savages for many miles, and at last came up with a party of them 
who were left in charge of the captives. They were about equal 
to us in number. We attacked them with ferocity, and succcedetl 
in liberating the prisoners. \N ith their assistance the victory was 
soon tlccidcd in our favour. The Indians were slaughtered to a 
man; our own loss was trifling. Upon me as leader and instiga¬ 
tor of the pursuit, the thanks of the captives were prodigally 
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bcslowctl. ''rhcre was one in partieular whose gratitiulc much 
deiighted me. It was a hcautiiiil young girl who hud licen carried 
ofF with several others of her sex. Eunice Blake was the daughter 
of a wealthy settler, and her unbounded joy at her deliverance may 
easily be conceived. It was very natural that she sliould look upon 
her preserver with partial eyes. I believe her attachment dated 
from the moment she first beheld me. It was not singular; for now 
that 1 am on the verge of the grat’c, and have long outlived all youth¬ 
ful vanity, 1 have no hesitation in saying that there was iu» youth 
in the valley whose personal attractions compared with mine. It 
was a slander of my enemies to say that my expression was disa¬ 
greeable. 

* We returned to 1*-, and I had the satisfaction of re.storing 

Eunice to the embraces of her fricmls. I lingered in the village for 
several days; (luring this time our mutual passion had increased to 
the most violent degree. 

* As soon as this w as apparent, the parents of my Eunice gave me 
to understand that my visits were no longer acceptable. Their 
gratitude was not proof against the fear of an utter strniigcr’.s ad¬ 
dresses to their only child. 

‘ I have omitted to .«taic, that on coining to the wilderne.ss, J hail 
dropped my family name, and was known throughout the valley by 
my baptismal one of Morris. 

* I had acipiitaal, however, from the Indians the cognomen of Po- 
tanko, which was my most common dcsignatiaiu 

* It was hardly to he wondered at that Potanko Morris, an adven¬ 
turer whom no one knew, should not be considered an eligible 
husband lor tb*‘ mosi beautiful girl in the province. Moreover, T 
now learned, for the first time, that she was already betrothed by 
her parent. Although she hud entertained no violent affection for 
the object of their choice yet it was considered by all a match to 
which there could be no objection ; and Eunice, who had previous¬ 
ly been a stranger to any passionate feeling, had found no difficul¬ 
ty in giving her consent. 

‘ It was very different, now that she had conceived a desperate 
affection for the wild and wayward preserver of her life. 

‘ I felt insulted and aggrieved, and it was at t hat moment that 
the darkest period of my life cotiriiencefl. It is a fact on which I 
shall offer no comment—for I am merely recording a confession, 
and not composing a moral essay—that my love for Eunice wa.s 
extinguished, for the moment at least, in the dark tempest which 
now spread itself over my mind. 

* I communed with myself, and I felt more keenly than ever that 
I was the slave and the sport of an evil destiny. My name was 
blackened, my character irremediably destroyed, and my prospects 
in life blasted before I had emerged from my boyhood. Each 
succeeding year had only told the same talc and repealed the i 11- 
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fated lesson which I had now learned by heart, and all this with- 
out iny bein^ conscious of a single crime. 

* 1 am well aware that a strong and wclhrcgulalcd mind would 
perhaps have only gained new energy by such constant opposition, 
out iny nature had ijeen too long abandoned to itsclli It was 
overgrown with weeds, and the blessed and healthy foutitains of 
good were well nigb chokeil and buried. 

‘ At this moment I tlircw of all tlesirc for good. At this mo¬ 
ment I resigned myself to to my evil genius. I felt that my 
arms were palsied with si niggling against tlie ceaseless current 
whicVi must eventually hear me down, and I blindly abandoned my¬ 
self to my fate. It was at tliis moment ibat 1 became really 
wicked. [ have not, iny son, the slightest inclinutioii tocxtcmiato 
Illy crimes. 1 have penned this confession that you might know 
exactly bow far my guilt extended, and because 1 have been ac¬ 
cused of a thoiisaiul crimes of which 1 was always incapable, and 
from which iny son will be glad to act^uit the memory of bis fa¬ 
ther. 

‘ I write also that you may take warning from my fate, and to 
convey to yon, as strongly as I can, the principle that the greatest 
weakness is to acknowledge that you arc weak, and the surest 
means to aceomplish an evil destiny, is to believe in it. 

* At this moment I became leully a villain—because [ believed 
that I was fated to become one. It was with u fueling of relief 
that I tliiew off all restraint, and threw myscl/ into the arms of my 
evil genius. 

* I swore revenge against the Iilakes. The fust victim was hai- 
nicc. [ easily accomplished lier ruin, for she loved ami trusted 
me, and then, when the family were humbled to the dust, I He 1 
the place. 

* A few months after my return to my own habitation, I icceivcd 
a second letter from Joslunv Alas! its couttMitsand its language 
were widely diHerent. from the last. The letter 1 have prcseived, 
but it is unnocessaiy to lay it before yon; suHice that 1 iiiforni 
you of its purport. 

* I already knew that Joshua and Augustine had both been iu 
the valley the preceding summer, at a time when 1 was absent on a 
hunting excursion. I now learned Ibr the first time that they bad 
both become violently in love with Kunice Blake; that Joshua, 
on discovering fas ho had reason to believe) a mutual attachment 
betw'ecn Augustine and Eunice, had, after a desperate struggle, for 
his passions were stiotig, resigned all his pietensious, ami precipi¬ 
tately left the place. 

* It was, tlicu, Eunice Blake, the victim of my vengeance, who 
was betrothed to Augustine- 

* The feelings of my brothers may be taisily conceived when they 
rccefv^ the information of what had taken place. It was at the 
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tnonicnt tliat Augustine was leaving bis home for the resilience of 
his beloved, that the fatal tidings arrivcdi It was however for se¬ 
veral weeks that Patanko Morris and Morris Morton were disco¬ 
vered to be one and the same person. 

****** 

* Augustine destroyed himself in a moment of freiw.v. Joshua, 
after wiiiing to me in the most harrowing terms, abjiiiing all re¬ 
lationship, and bequeathing to me his eternal curse, idmndoned his 
country. He remained long beyond the Atlantic, and I heard of 
him no more. 

* My son ! the agony which was the consequence of a real crime, 
how widely did I hnd todili'er from the moodincKS which had pre¬ 
viously been excited within me by the consenusness of a perverse 
late ! Alas! 1 have sufiered for that crime, but 1 leel even now 
that it is not expiated. 

* As soon as 1 was sntiiciently recovered to be able to consider 
my situation at all, I. resolved to make all the reparation in niy 
power, 

‘ It will easily be believed that the objections of the Hlakcstoiny 
union with Kunice were slightly weakened by what had happened. 
Allhongh my victim was on the brink of ihegiave, and entiivly in¬ 
different to all that Could happen in this world ; yet she was will¬ 
ing (in the hope of lightening the misery which weighed down her 
|>arents to the dust) to unite herself to her detestable destroyer. 

‘ Prepaiations wore made for the wedding, and the day was at 
last fixed. 

'W e were assembled on a yloomy aiitnnina! afiemoon at the ha¬ 
bitation of Nathan lilake; the minister of the village was about 
to perform the ceiemony. 

* llefore its termination, however, we wi-re alarmed by a great 
commotion without. 'I'herc was rnu. h shouting and hniTying to 
and 1:0, and presently the terrific Indian yell was heard on every 
side. My woist suspicions were realized. The bloodhounds were 
again upon us 

*The incomplete niariiage was interrupted. In a few moments 
a bul et had whisiled thsough the room. There was a toleiably 
strong j.arty in the house, nii«i we had plenty of gnus and ammuni¬ 
tion. " We W.iicadcd the doors and windows, and prepared fora 
desperate defor ce. 

* The house of Blake was ron.sidei ably in advance of the main 
body of the village. Its position was solitary but tolerably strong, 

1 soon discovered that it wa* myself who was the main object of 
the attack. It ^ad become known to the Indians that the detest¬ 
able Potanko was to be present at that place and time; and a 
large party of the friends of those who had fallen in our last skir¬ 
mish, had vowed my destruction. 

‘An attack of Indians was not, however so unfrcqnent in that 

vor.. III. a 
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r|uai'ter that the Kscttlers were not usaliy provided with ti c meaiiH 
of defence. 

' Our guns were loaded, and a sudden volley from the second 
story windovr, which brought two of our assailants to the ground, 
somewhat astonished tiie enemy, lit the meuntiiuc fcatiier beds 
and blankets were suspended iioni the ceihug and across the win¬ 
dows, which served the double purpose of a barricade and a leser- 
voii ot atninunilion. The women loaded our guns, ami a coiistunt 
fire was kept up upon tiic savages. Neaiiy ail our bullets were 
successful, while our party were so well ) rotccted that as yet not 
a single wound had been received. 

* Lunice was the boldest of the party. Indeed it was the first 
time for a long period that she had manifested any feeling of hu¬ 
manity. She had hitherto been to all appearances an animated 
corpse. 

' She was most efficient in loading our muskets, and exposed 
hersell constantly despite of all my endeavours to prevent her. 

‘Itseemed to me at lu»t, that she was more than iiuhfierent to 
life, and that she rather hoped than feared our eventual destruc¬ 
tion. 

* It was not long before my worst fears were realized. A bullet 
struck, her. She uttered a taint sbiiek. 1 rushed Ibrward and 


caught her in my arms. It was too late. Her deeply injured 
spirit had passed away without a Struggle, flic interrupled biidal 
was for ever banned. Kartlily repaiation was no longer m my pow¬ 
er, I cast myself frantically u|)on the ground, and bitterly cursed 
my terrible destiny. 

‘ It was no time, however, to give way to useless lamentations. 
My companions roused me, and after a little interval my grief 
changed to the most dreadi'nl and tenipestnoiis rage. 

* I was no longer contented to remain in the house which was 
the tomb of all my better feelings. 1 seized my arms, and shaking 
myself from the grasp of those who strove to detain me, 1 rushed 
forth at once, deteimined to wreak my vengeance upon the enemy. 

‘ My sudden sally had astonished the savages. Uefore they 
were scarcely aware of my presence, 1 h.-d already slain two of the 
foremost, ft was, however, impossible for me to avoid the penalty 
of my mshness. 1 was surrounded at once. ] deal, the most furi¬ 
ous blows about me. They weie more successful than they might 
otherwise have been, for tlie Indiv\iis were beot upon capturing me 
alive. My resistance, however desperate, was of no avail. 1 was 
captured, and knew that the most exquisite tortures were in store 
for me. 1 recked it not. 1 had at least glutted my revenge 
Eunice was dead, and 1 welcomed death., 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB HISTORY OB POTANKO COSTIXI ED. 

^ From this time fof tli my connection with civili'sed man may be 
said to have terminated. From this time forth the whole penalty 
of my crimes began to be inflicted. From this time forth my dwoU- 
ing was the wilderness; my associates savages and demons.* 

* As soon as I was captured, the savages sounded a retreat. The 
object of their expedition was accomplished,—the villagers had be* 
come alarmed, and there was every probability that a rescue would 
be attempted. Their party was strong, however, and they retreat¬ 
ed to triumph. They directed their course to Canada, for these In¬ 
dians were in the service, and tlie pay of the French. 

‘ I had been slightly woumled, but I was unfortunately able to 
walk. If I had been disabled they might, perhaps, have dispatch¬ 
ed me. A rope was now bound tightly about my arms, and the 
other end was given to two athletic savages. I was thus led for¬ 
ward like a beast to the slaughtfr. 

^ Our march continued till late that evening, and during the 
night I was of course securely guarded, and early in the morning 
our agreeable pilgrimage was rc»snmed. 

* In the course of the second dav I contrived to lag considerablv 
behind the others. My wound was considered a sufficient excuse 
for my heavy movements, jmd my two guardians wore considered 
more than competent to secure me. 

* At last I seized a favourable moment, and by a desperate exer¬ 
tion of strength succeciled in snapping the rope that hound me. I 
had hoped to have dropped into a thicket, and to liavc effected my 
escape before the two Indians were aware ; but I wiis unsuccessful 
they perceived my attempt, aixd rushed towards me. 

‘ Escape was of course impossible, and althougli I had no wea¬ 
pons I prepared to give them battle. 

‘ One, who was the most active, was a little in advance of the 
other. I was celebrated the whole country round for my dexterity 
in the elegant amusement of trip and twitch, which is one of the 
pleasantest varieties of the Indian hug. 

‘ I succeeded in casting the first with tremendous violence to the 
earth ; his head struck again-st a stone, and he lay motioidess upon 
the ground. 

* The other now came bounding towards me, making horrible 
grimaces, and uttering a delightful series of Indian yells. I closed 
with him —he was enormously muscular—I exerted all my strength 
—I could not move him from his feet. I succeeded, however, in 
pinioning his anns—we stood for a moment g« inning in each 
other’s face. 
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* After I had had plenty of leisure to examine the ingenious 
paintings witli which he had thought proper to decorate his face 
and bosom, he suddenly made a convulsive movement, whirled 
su<ldenly about in my arms, and succeeded in freeing himself from 
my embrace. Ilis blanket, which was his only covering, remain¬ 
ed in my clutch, and there was now an excellent opportunity to 
admire the continuation of hieroglyphics with which he had illus¬ 
trated the whole of his person. 

‘ My time for this survey was, however, limited, for the naked 
savage, after executing a few pigeon-wings with astonishing 
dexterity, and giving utterance to a succeossion of infernal yells 
which were any thing but melodious, again threw himself up¬ 
on me. 

* 1 now found that 1 had by no means gained any advantage by 
reducing him to the indecent state in which he at present advan¬ 
ced to battle. As soon as 1 had him again in my embrace I 
found that the fellow’s body was so greasy and slippery, that 1 
could make nothing of him. 

* lie turned iiimself about like a snake, and slipped through my 
arms before I was aware of it; hut as luckily he had dropped his 
knife and his gun previous to the encounter, his whole efforts were 
bent upon throwing me to the earth. 

* While wo were still engageil in this agreeable trial of skill, wo 
perceived the effects of the musical performances to which I have 
all tided. 

* The main body of the savages, attracted by his yell, now ad¬ 
vanced to the place, i was again surrounded and again a pri¬ 
soner. 

‘ I was now placed upon the ground, and surrounded by a circle 
of savages. The hypocritical devils all came forward and shook 
hands with me; smiling good-humouredly in my face, and making 
use of a few endearing expressions of which they had learned the 
English. 

* As it was now nearly sun-set, and as the scene of my late en¬ 
counter was a commodious one for an encampment, they resolved 
to pass the night in that place. Their cooking establishments 
were soon in operation, and after an hour they were engaged in 
discussing the game which they bad shot in the course of their 
inarch. In the mean time 1 was tied to a tree, and left to my reflec¬ 
tions. 

* When the repast Avas nearly finished, the chief, whose name (as 
he informed me) was Wahquimaciitt, or the ‘ White-cat,’ advanced 
towards me, patted me on'the check, and assured me in English 
that 1 was a good boy. lie then held towards me a bit of venison 
which he was devouring, and assured me that it was excellent. 

* I told him 1 had no doubt of it; upon which he requested me 
to partake with him. 
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‘ 1 accepted his invitation, for not having tasted food since leav¬ 
ing V -, I was in truth nearly famished. 

‘ I'pon this he extended to me a bit with a most graceful bow, 
and ns 1 was on the point of taking it, he snatched it from me and 
deposited it in his own capacious mouth. 

* At this capital be laughed heartily. He then patted me 
again on the check, and asked in English if I had breakfasted. I 
answered no—upon which he told me that I must bo a pimr En¬ 
glishman indeed, if I could not go to Cainada without a breakfast. 

‘'fo this sensible speech no reply seemed to be expected, and L 
made none. Soon afterwards, SVahqiiiinaciitt, or uncle White-cat, 
as he called himself in English, turned on his heel and rejoined his 
comrades, 

* Sobriety was evidently not one of the virtues of iny amiable 
companions. As may be supposed, they had provided themselves 
with a plentiful supply of spirits, and were s«)on tolerably tipsy. 
They contrived, however, in the midst of their intoxication, to 
maintain a decent gravity of demeanour which was truly edifying. 

‘ After they had exhausted their supply, they sat themselves 
down in a circle with burlesque solemnity, and lighted their pipes. 
I'rom a few words whose nicuning I understood, I obtained the 
cheering information that they were deliberating on the most ad¬ 
visable method of dispatching me; while they were occupied in this 

f )hilanthropical business, they wmiild smile upon me as if their 
learts were overflowing with kindness, and occasionally w'oiild ad¬ 
dress me in the most endearing terms. 

‘ After a time, the old chief, who was very dignified, but very 
drunk, came forward, caressed me aflectionntelv, and informed me 
that he was my nnelc White-cat, the great chief so terrible in bat¬ 
tle. After this, he placed himself in an oratorical position, and 
announced his intention of making me a speech. The tenor of Ida 
oration was to assure me that the number of his warlike exploits 
exceeded all belief; that he had eaten the chief sachems and princes 
of seven hostile tribes, and that every red man turned white when 
his name was mentioned ; furthermore that l.e had fifteen wives at 
home, each more beautiful than the other; that he had a collection 
of Englishmen’s scalps hanging in his wigwam ; that their number 
amounted already to one hundred and twenty, and that mine 
would have the honour of being the one hiindrcd-and-twcnty-first. 

* After giving me all this choice information, he came more 
immediately to the f>oint. He told me that the grand council 
which had just been in session, had decided that it was not ex¬ 
pedient immediately to despatch me. That on the contrary, it was 
possible 1 might yet afforwlhem considerable entertainment, and 
concluded by requesting me to prepare immediately to run the 
gauntlet. 

Oly heart sank within me, 1 bad hoped that niy trials were 
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to he shorty and that I was soon to find repose in death. I now 
found that iny tortures werp to form the daily amusement of my 
companions for Heaven knew how lonjr a |K‘riod. 

‘ They commenced proceedings immediately Several approach¬ 
ed the tree to which I was bound, and began tearing oft’my clothes. 
While they were thus occupied, they amiiled themsefves with 

{ iricking me with the points (Sf their knives in every part of my 
jody, lacerating my face, slitting my ears, and other ingenious de¬ 
vices. Daring the whole time, their faces were expressive of the 
utmost good humour. 

* It is not necessary to give you the details of the process which 
1 underwent Suffice that I had been compelled to run the gaunt¬ 
let till my persecutors were wearied, and till I dropped lifeless with 
fatigue and loss of blood. After this, I was 1 believe again pinioned, 
iind lahl on the ground between two savages for the night. 

‘ Early the next morning the party resumed their line of march. 
Its direction coittinued to be towards Canada. For the whole of 
the two succeeding days I was comparatively unmolested, and was 
given to understand that it was possible I might be surrendered to 
the French, and obtain my liberty by paying a handsome ransom. 

‘ As I thought it extremely unlikely that any of my acquain¬ 
tances at home would purchase so worthless a commodity as my¬ 
self at the extravagant price, which the enemy would be sure to 
put upon me, 1 considered my situation as hardly cliantred for the 
better. Besides this, I iuAuitely preferred death to life. 1 had 
at last become disgusted with my fate—with myself—with man¬ 
kind; and in my state of mind it was more than probable that if 
I had been set at my liberty, iny first act would have been to free 
myself from the intolerable thruldoni of existence. 

* I had, however, recently received a piece of information, which 
gave me at least one object to live for. Waliquimacutt had In¬ 
formed me with great exultation that he was the murderer of my 
Eunice. His bullet was the accursed one which had cut asunder 
the last bond that united me to mankind. I swore that if 1, indeed, 
escaped from my present imprisonment with life, I would not rest 
till i had revenged her death upon its infernal perpetrator. 

* Our march continued a day or two longer; but at length I 
was informed that we were near its termination. On the after¬ 
noon of the fifth day, we arrived at the principal Indian village of 
the tribe. 

* Our party was received with great glee, and the exultation in 
the village was heightened when they were informed that the cele¬ 
brated Potanko had been taken captiv(^ 

* 1 had the gratiftcation of discovef|B|^ that my fame was much 
moi*e widely extended than I was previously aware of. 

* Captain White-cat now informed me that I was for the present 
to retpatn a prisoner in his wigwam. 1 wa.s unable to discover 
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what his exact intentions were with regard to me; Until was evi¬ 
dent that 1 was not immediately to be saciihced. 

^ 1 was kept strictly bound and guarded* and my scanty ibod was 
of the meanest description. You may believe that luy condition 
vvas not improved by such a course of life. In the course of a 
few weeks 1 was grcatl||prcduced, and 1 hoped fervently that death 
would soon finish my miserable struggles. 

* Every evening Wahquimacutt would seat himself near nio* and 
rehearse to me in a low voice, and in his native tongue (which I 
already partially understood) the oft-repeated eutnlogue of his 
achievements. Notwithstanding my situation was apparent to eve¬ 
ry one, he was sure to be greatly irritated when iny weakness pre¬ 
vented me from applauding him to his satisiaction. 

* At last he seemed to Le aware of my illness, and began to doctor 
me. This was all that was wanted to complete my misery. I was 
obliged to swallow countless decoctions of naiisious drugs, and 
listen to intcnninablc disquisitions on the causes of my malady, 
which were irritating to the last degree. # 

* At last, owing as much as any thing to his constant piiysicking 
I felt myself rcducetl in reality to a very low ebb. lie agreed 
with me that 1 was dying, and as a great indulgence promised to 
send me a French priest to console my last moments. 

‘ 1 testified the utmost horror and disgust at the proposition, in 
conseipiencc of which he of course became more urgent in its fa¬ 
vour. At last I had nothing to do but to yield. 

* The tribe of savages of which VVnhqiiimacutt was the chief 
were among the closest allies of the French. They were, as a 
natural consequence, the direst enemies of the English; and as 
the hostilities between France and England w'crc so constant in 
those days, Unit there was hardly ever a cessation of warfare on the 
border; the hate of all those, both savages and Christians, French 
and English, who dwelt near the frontier went on increasing from 
day to day. 

‘ The Canadian Indians were, however, the most perfect tools 
of the French. Inch by inch, and acre by acre they, in common 
with all other white men, wiested their territories from the oiigi- 
nsii proprietors, and at the same lime indulged them with the 
permission to fight their most desperate battles for them, while 
they kindly relieved them of the piineipal poition of the spoils. 

‘There were a few Jesiuts and I'leiicli traders usually to be 
found in most Indian villages of that tiibe. 

‘The priest whose acquaintance I had now the honour of 
making, was, it seemed to me, a type of his calling and his sect. 

‘ He was a tall spare iflan of a sallow and adust complexion ; 
for father Simon was none,of 3 /oiir ordinaiyr welMed, greasy ptiesU. 
There was genius in his crafty eye and in his scornful moiitii. Hut 
it was an evil genius,—a genius of ambition, rajiacirusncss and 
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cnielty. It was not till some time afterwards that I discoyered the 
extent of the French government’s obligations to that man; and 
was full satisfied that he was not only one of the subtlest instiga- 
tors, but one of the most powerful conductors of the bloody and 
desperate wars of that period between the French Indians and the 
Mew England settlers. A 

* My acquaintance with him was not of long duration: Very 
luckily, however, Captain White-cat left me more to myself during 
the priest’s attendance; and in consequence of my weakness and 
emaciation I was no longer confined with the strictness which 


hitherto had been niy lot. 

* I began gradually to recover, and so much had VVahqniiiiaciitt’s 
clemency incieased, that 1 was even permitted to walk about the 
village, attended only by the Peru iSimon and a couple of well- 
arme<l Indian?. 


' The whole bent of the holy father’s eloquence during his 
communications with me was to induce me to forswear iny 
country, and to embrace his faith, lie assured me tliat he ha<l 
taken a great liking to me from the first, and had a poi'ticular res¬ 
pect for my character and talents. From what source this liking 
and this respect had been derived, it would hav*: been diiliciilt for 
him to have informed me, for the few observations 1 had ina<lo 


had been merely intended to convey to him the extreme disgust and 
contempt 1 entertained for himself 

* My obligations to this clerical gentlemen proved in the sequel 
much greater than I had any reason to expect. 

‘ Time wore on. 1 was still a tenant of Captain White-cat’s 
wigwam. As my fate had decided that I was not yet to be relieved 
by death, and as my health was now nearly re-established, father 
iSimon was informed that his visits were no longer necessary. 
Accordingly my acquaintance with the priest terminated for u 
time. 


* Not long after this, I was informed by my worthy landlord that 
nn expedition was in contemplation. The destination was to the 
south, and of course against my countrymen, lie did not enter 
into ample explanations, but coolly informed me that 1 was to ac¬ 
company him. I was of course to be securely guarded. 

‘ I have omitted to infirm you that after my communications 
with the priest, I had received from Wahquimaciitt a formal in¬ 
vitation to join his tribe. This of course, if accepted, included 
present liberty, and pardon for all past offences. The hopes of a 
Sachemship and other promotions were moreover held oat to me in 
addition. 

* I rejected the proposal with indignation. The chief, however, 
evidently did not resign his hope of eventually succeeding, and in 
the mean time informed me that I was to accompany him on his 
expedition. 
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* I found that my name and iny exploits in the scalp taking line 
had been lonf^ the theme of particular admiration among the 
savjiges. A grand council of war had determined that it was ex¬ 
pedient if possible to enlist the terrible Potanku on their side, and 
large ofiers were made to indnee me to consent. 

‘ Although I have already mentioned that the proposal met with 
my decided disapprobation ; yet they were not the less determin¬ 
ed that 1 should accompany them on their contemplated invasion. 
It was expected, I believe, that the opportunity tlms alfordcd 
me of witnessing on a grand scale the atrocities which they were 
in the habit of committing upon my countrymen, would indubitab¬ 
ly imliice me at last to unite nryselV to their party. 

* I was, however, no longer kept in ignorance of tlic principal 
features of their design. A <lav or two before we set out, Captain 
VV'hitc-cat informed me that their intention was to ])cnetrutu into 
the very heart of New England, carrying dcsohitiuu as they went, 
and more particularly to hum all the villages, and inasacrc all the 
inhabi/anls upon the (Connecticut River, lie modestly assured me 
that if the (ii cat Spirit allowed them to carry only this part of the 
plot Into o])cratiou, he should still consider that his exertions had 
not been in vain. 

‘ Arrangements for assistance and co-operation had been entered 
into with various southern tribes, who were friendly to their cause, 
and the vast numhers who were in readiness, and the extensive 
])rcparatiuns and far reaching plans for the whole campaign were 
of a character so decidely suj>crior to those which arc to he met 
with in ordinary Indian warfire, that I at once ilclccted the pre¬ 
sence of a civilized and crafty mind, superior to the comhiiiod iii- 
telligciiee, of all tlie savages, which presided over the whole. 

‘ The day before we set out, VVliite-cat entered the wigwam in a 
^’ory merry mood, lie informed me that he was tiie iiappicsi man 
ill the world, that he had just concluded a bargain which had en¬ 
riched him for life, and that he could never sufliciently express his 
iiratitiide to the virtuous man wiio had allowed him to make so ad- 
vantageous a barter. 

‘ 1 testilied my curiousity to hear the particulars of this wonder¬ 
ful transaction. 

* lie informed me that he had just completed the sale of a large 
tract of band to a French settler. 1 had of course never accurately 
measured the property in question ; but from his dccriplion and 
my own observation, I found that the di.stnct in question could not 
be less than three ihousanil acres. 

* I inquired the price which he had received. lie informed me 
with great exultation that it was a barter aiul not a sale, and hcre-i 
upon he read me a catalogue of the articles which he was to re¬ 
ceive. 

* I do not recollect the whole. The principal, however, were 
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twelve coats, ^o'f fine French cloths, twelve spoons, twelve hatchets, 
twelve hoes, two dozen knives, twelve pewter porringers, and four 
cases of scissors. 

‘ I asked the purchaser’s name which I already suspected. He 
informed me that it was father Simon, and that the reverend gen¬ 
tleman, with a parade of liberality, had thrown in over and above 
the stipulated price, tenfathoms of glass beatls of tlie most magni¬ 
ficent description, besides a cassock worn by himself and quite as 
good as new. 

* As this latter article was likely to be so particularly useful to 
my hare-legged patoin, and as the whole price was so scrupulous¬ 
ly adequate to the value of the land transferred, I had of course 
nothing to say. 

* \Vah([uiniacutt announced to me with great dignity, that he 
intended to aray himself in the cassock on the morrow and were 
it during the whole expedition ; so that 1 felt myself bound to 
make him a few rompliinents on the peculiar fitness of the costume, 
and on the sagacity he had manifested in the w'hole transaction. 


(HIArXER VI. 


THE ADVENTURES OF POTANKO CONTINUED. 


* The expedition departed. On approaching the border, Wah- 
quimacutt thought proper to make a division of his forces, I re¬ 
mained, of course, in that party which was more particularly un¬ 
der his command. 

‘ There was at that time a strong and well-garrisoned fort be¬ 
longing to the English, which was very near the border, and which 
lay directly in our line of march. 

‘ White-cat called a halt to deliberate whether it was most ex¬ 
pedient to attack it or to make their way stealthily by a circuitous 
route without molesting the garrison. 

* The means by which he intimated his intentions were ingenious. 

* He inclosed a bundle of arrows in a snake skin, and sent them 
by one of his most eminent warriors to the fort. 

* The commandant understood the purport of this missive, but 
was not to be intimidated. 

‘ Being conversant with the usages of the Indians, he took the 
arrows troin the bundle and sent back the snake skin filled with 
powder and shot as a defiance. 
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* On receiving this reply^ Wahqniinacutt called another solemn 
eountil) and, after due deliberation, concluded to back out. 

* He assured me that there was but little to gain by an encounter 
with the garrison; and the result of the whole was that the line of 
march was changed. 

* We marched rapidly into the interior, and it was some time 
before w'e encountered an enemy. 

‘ On the afternoon of the 20th October 17—, our march lay along 
the borders of a rapid brook. The %vholc day long we had 
traversed a level and woll-woodcd country. About five o'clock in 
the afternoon it was necessary to cross the brook, which at this 
point had widened .and deepened into an extensive morass. 

* The swamp was thickly wooded, and its edges were covered 
with a profussion of wihl grape-s. 

^ The Indians proceeded at once to regale themselves greedily 
upon the fruit. VVhile tlicy w'crc engaged, the party W’as necessari¬ 
ly much scattered. All at once Captain White-cat, who, it must 
be confessed, was a w'atchfiil chieftain, uttered a grunt. His face 
was expressive of much astonishment and disgust. He laid his 
hand on my shonidcr, and pointed to a thicket of alder liushcs. 
To my surprise 1 saw a large number of red legs huddled together 
as thick as grasshoppers. 

‘ We bad evidently fallerr into an ambush; but it was also ovideui 
that we were not the game for whom the trap was laid. 

‘ Wahquiniacattsignillcd to me, in a few guttural exclamations 
below his breath, that we were much the stronger party, and that it 
was evident that they intended if possible to keep themselves con¬ 
cealed till we shouhl pass through. 

* Hereupon, witiunil more ado, he brought his rifle to his shoul¬ 
der and shot one t)f the sknlkeivs on the spot. As he did so, he 
raised his tcrrilic war-whoop. Our men started at the sound, and 
looked about them. At the same instant the whole party of the 
enemy, about twenty in number, rose to their feet, discharged 
a volley upon us, and then commenced a precipitate flight. 

* Our Iiulians struggled through the marsh, ai»d kept up an un¬ 
ceasing fire upon them. As our numbers more than doubled that 
of the Mohawks (for o<ir antagonists proved to be a detachment of 
that tiil)e) the victory w.^s soon declared for us. 

‘ A large number were shot, several were trodden down and 
suffocated in the marsh, and a few were taken prisoners. 

* Among these last was the re.spcctablc Suuanto, the leader of 
the party.” lie was taken by a couple of Wahquiinacutt’s young 
men, as, after hnvi|]g exhausted his whole stock of ammunition, 
he was endeavouring to escape. 

* As soon as he was marie prisoner, one of his captors, who was 
quite a stripling, commenced intcnog.'iting him in what he conii- 
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clered an ifni>ertinent manner. The truculent old cliief drew him¬ 
self up with great dignity and observed. 

* ‘Yon are a child. You know nothing of war matters. Send 
me to your chief; to him alone will I speak,' 

‘ By this time the whole party, victors and captives, had emerg- 
e<l from the marsh, and now were all drawn up on a little rising 
ground. 

‘ As soon as Squanto’s reply had been communicatcfl to Captain 
White-cat, that fussy old gentleman bustled forth in Simon’s cas¬ 
sock with great solemnily. 

* He grunted with satisfaction when he observed that the 
chieftain of the enemy had been captured ; hut when ho recogniz¬ 
ed in him an old and inveterate enemy of himsrlf and his whole 
family—when he saw that it was indeed the redoubtable S(pianto 
wlio stood be fore him his gratilication was unbounded. 

‘ He looked at him a few seconds with a countenance expres¬ 
sive of the utmost delight, and then cundcinned him to immediate 
<leath with great alacrity. 

* * It is well,’ said Scpianto complacently, on receiving this sud¬ 
den death-warrant—‘ is is excellent ; 1 shall die before niy heart 
is soil—betbre I have said or ilone any thing unworthy of myself.’ 

‘ So saying, he threw aside liis blanket and folded Ins arms a«i- 
ross bis breast. As there w'as no time to be lost, (hiptain Whitc-cat 
resigned with a sigh the gratification he might have derived from 
tormenting him, and ordered him to he shut immediately. He foil 
like a hero. 

* As soon as he was dead, White-cat took off his scalp with great 
dexterity. lie then cut a bit of flesh from the shoulder of the fal¬ 
len chieftain, and deliberately devoured it. Having done tliis, he 
smack'jd his lips and observed—* I like it well! it is the sweetest 
morsel I have lasted for a long time. It makes my heart strong— 
ugh!’ 

* After these matters were satisfactorily settled, he drew his fol¬ 
lowers around him, and made them a speech of tolerable length, 
and entirely in praise of himself. Ho then ordered the w'holc party 
to move forward. 


* Nothing else of importance occurred during this day. At even¬ 
ing wc encamped, and the Indians had a great jollification in hon¬ 
our of their victory. During tlic continuance of this, I was tied 
to a tree oml left to my own n'flectums. 

* We had hitherto inarched leisurely, and had got but little bc- 

yound the frontier—of course we were still at a great distance 
from the New England settlements. • 


‘ Two days after thi.s, we reached a fortified hoitsc which was in¬ 
habited by a solitary family. It was a kind of farm-house, and the 
iRDit^ was already cleaicd to a considerable extent. It was the first 
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English residence that we had seen, and there was a plantation 
around it of Indian corn ami pumpkins. As these were dainties 
which they had not enjoyed for some time, tlic savaj»es lost no time 
in jo'athcring the crop. While they were thus employed, White-cat 
entered the house to reconnoitre. Tlie master who was an emi¬ 
grant from ^Massachusetts was absent. There was nobody present 
but a couple of old wutnen and three children. 

* 'I'hcre was nothing in the house worth stealing; bnt as the 
savages had had no entertainment for some time their captain 
thought proper to indulge them. 

‘Accordingly, they killed the children, took the old women pri¬ 
soners, and tlien set fire to the house. 

* Having accomplished this chivalrous exploit, White-cat made 
another speech and then continued his marcb. 

‘'I'hc whole of the next day we were traversing the wilderness; 
but late in the afternoon we arrived at a small I'rench viilugc. 
Here we encamped for the night. 

‘ The next morning it was found that the li<nior w'as exhausted, 
and it would he some days l.'cforc tlio}' could expect a supply. 
Luckily White-cat succcedcil in borrowing a couple of bottles of 
riini from a rrcnch ])ricst, for which, as he had no money, he was 
obliged to pawn the old women. 

* Having got rj<l of this encuinhrance, he shot his other prisoners, 
very mcreifidly and unaccountably sjwning me, and ilicn proceeded 
forwards. 

‘ Although, as I have before stated, (his expedition had been in¬ 
tended particularly against the settlers on the Cortnccticnl river; 
yet now that wc were fairly under weigh, our (*aptain decided that 
previously to the main undertaking it would not he amiss to aceum- 
plish a few unlinishcd jobs which he had on hand. 

* There was a seltleiuent of Indians not fur from the hoitndnrv 
of New York and Massachusetts, bctwe.en whom and the tribe of 
Wah<|tiiinncutt there was an iincicnt fend. 

‘ As Walupiitnacutt was now in greater force than usual, ho 
thought there coul<l not he a better opporlmiity of indulging 
his animosity, and accordingly he changed the line of his route 
to this ]>lacc. 

‘ Abouta day and a halfaftcrwaoH, the scouts whom the rhief iiad 
scut forward, returned with the information that they had reached 
the skirs of a large fortified village. WalKpiimacutt informed 
his warriors that this village was the abode of the Pigano- 
kutts and of their sanguinary Sachem W’orainbo-*-that this Wora- 
bo was almost the bravest chief in the world—that he was the terror 
of the. country, anti that the world rang with his achievements. 
Adding, however, that this exploits were nothing, and his courage 
nothing, in comparison with his own. 

‘•lie then signified his intention of surrounding and destroying 
the village and all its iuUabitunts. 
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* Accordingly, he waited till the dead of night, and then 
posited his warriors entirely around the place, lie possessed 
niinsclf stealthily of every entrance to the village, and felt con¬ 
fident of emshing his enemy at a blow. 

* By the time he had completed his prepartions, the grey tints of 
morning were already visible. There was no time to be lost, not 
even in making a speech, and the signal was given for the assault. 

* The Indians rushed forward with terrible yells, prepared to 
overcome all resistance, and to massacre the Piganokutts one and all. 

‘ When they got into the village, there were no Piganokutts to 
massacre. 

* The only hiimati being in the place was an ancient Sachem, 
more than a hundred years of age. 

‘It appeared that timely intelligence of the intended attack had 
been brought by an Indian who hiul opportunely met with some 
of the scouts of our parly, and had escaped unperccived. 

* In conscrpicncc of this information, the whole population with 
the exception of this patriarch, had left the place. 

* Whither they had retreated it was of course impossible for us 
to know; but it wiis probable that they had taken refuge in some 
stronger position in the neighbourhood. 

‘ The rage of White-cat, when he discovered that the birds 
had down, was excessive. lie sent fur ancient Sachem in a pet, 

‘ The old fellow replied that he was too old to w’alk on any 
body’s business but his own. If Wuhquimacutt wished an in¬ 
terview, he must come to him. 

‘ Hereupon Wahcpiinmcutt ordered a couple of his warriors to 
drag him to his presence. 

‘ lie was interrogated with regard to the direction which the In¬ 
dians had taken; he refused to speak. He was threatened with 
torture ; he sneered. Wahquimacutt stabbed him with his knife ; 
he laughed in his face. 

* As there wa.s no time to be lost, and as tliore was no hope of 
extricating any informatou from the stoic. White-cat ordered him to 
be shot. 

‘ You had better command me to be burned,’ said the veteran: 
*■ that you Indians—you dogs—and you Waliquimacutt, dog of 
dogs, may learn how a man can die !’ 

‘ Irritated at this, the chief took him at his word. It would 
have been better to have commenced the pursuit of the fugitives 
immediately, but White-cat was in a peevish mood, and he deter¬ 
mined to vent his spleen upon the venerable Sachem. He order¬ 
ed him forthwith to be bound to a stake. His imlers were obeyed 
instantAueonsly. A heap of brushwood was then placed around 
him, and the pile was fired. The llames ascended, and the old sa¬ 
vage with a cracked and trcmuliis voice, bat with a dauntless coun¬ 
tenance, commenced his dcathchant. 1 will spare you the details 
of this terrible catastrophe. 
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‘ As soon as the Sachem was reduced to cinders, White-cat be 
came mure good-natiire<i. Active preparations were now made to 
discover the lurking-place ot* the enemy, and scouts were sent out 
in all directions. 

‘ The whole of the day was spent, however, in fruitless search. 
We encamped that night in the neighbourhood of the village. 

‘ The next morning, our advanced scout came hastily back, and 
informed the chieftain that there could he now nu doubt that the 
enemy were at last within his grasp. They had been discovered 
occupying a tolerably strong position about u mile a-heud. 

* We soon arrived at the scene of action. After rushing linstily 
through the woods for a few minutes, we emerged upon an exten¬ 
sive opening. 

‘ A deep anti thinly-wooded swamp, more than three inlies in cir- 
cuTifearcncc, extended on every side. 

‘ Nearly in the centre of this swamp wits a partly natural and 
partly nrtiftcial elevation, of about an acre in extent. This had been 
furtilicd with a pallisade, with a sort of breastwork of brushwooil; 
and, except through the swamp, was inaccessible on every side. 

* There was a sort of bridge composed of a series of single 
planks, which communicated between the fort and the land. This, 
however, had been partially destroyed by the enemy, ami its re¬ 
mains were well defended on the inlcnor by a couple of hastily 
constructed block houses. 

‘A strong body was instantly despatched by White-cat to gain 
the bridges. They were allowed to eomc within liall-a-<Iozcn yards 
of the fort, and then a volley was dibeharges upon them, llulf-a- 
dozen fell. They wen* reinforced immediately, and the same 
pn)cess was repeated. 

* As this, however, was the only entrance to the fort, and as Wah- 
quimaent's rage was heightened by this determined oppo.silion, he 
resolved not to abandon the attcm[)t till all his men were ent off. 

- * A fresh number now rushed forward to the a.ssault. At the 
same time a variety of combustibles, burning arrows, and other 
incendiary contrivances, were discliarge<i into the fort. 

* At last, after a loss of more than Hvo-aiul-twenty men, half-a- 
dozen chosen warriors cffectcil an entrance. This wjls, nearly three 
hours after our Hrst arrival at the swamp. 

*Thc sharp-shooters, who had made such havoc with the assailants, 
were killed, and Wahquiinacutt s whole force now entered the place. 

‘ The number of the enemy, exclusive of w'oiiicn and cliilreii 
was very small. It was a wonder to me that they had been able 
to maintain themselves so long. 

* As soon as our whole force had fairly entered, the signal w*as 
given for indiscriminate slaughter. 

* The small number of warriors were soon massacred; and when 
this was accomplished, the savages had recourse to the more trifling 
amusement of butchering the women and children. 
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* White-cat, who was in a very ill humour at the ilelay, which 
this c[)isoclc in his great expedition had occasioned, encouraged his 
warriors in the work of destruction. 

‘ I’hc barbarians displayed considerable ingenuity in their dif¬ 
ferent devices for slanghtcring their enemies. 

‘ One of the most eminent warriors collected a number •)f stakes, 
with great industry drove them into the rartii, and then ornamented 
the extremity of each wiili an infant’s bead. When this was 
finistied, be called, several of bis compani<ins to admire his in¬ 
genuity, and amused himself with skipping and dancing about them 
like a maniac. 

‘ Some of the more voracious ma<lc a Innclicon upon their 
victims. The number of these was comparatively few; for, to do 
them justice, I had fuuitd but few of the savages who were aildicted 
to catinibalisin. 

* During the corUinuanco of this earnage, you iqay conceiv'c that 
the scene was horrible beY<md description. 'I'he butchered victims 
were strewn every where upon the ground; ihogroansof the dying; 
the sbritiks of woriK'ii and children, who were rushing wildly runrui, 
endeavouring in vain to escape their doom; the frantic laugh of the 
viei<ii‘ious savages and their terrific wlnmps, all combined to render 
the scene appalling beyond description. 

‘ As sijou as they were all exhausted by their anuiseinont, 
Wah<|uima( utt ordered a reticut. Previously to leaving the place, 
all the buildings vveie set on fire ; and as so ni as the last of the vic¬ 
torious paity had left the fort, the hi idge was eiitiielv demo lished. 

* Quietly seating themstdves on the ground beyond the f'oit, the 
coiupierors solaced themselves with a contemplation of the con¬ 
flagration which ensued. 

* A large numbiTof tlie unhappy enemy had been left iinslaught- 
ered, uiul their shrieks weic <lreudful. Some threw theuiscdves 
fiaiitically into the flames ; some ruhlied madly from the futt and 
ucrc suffocated in the morass. All pen:'hed. 

* I turn with di'>gust from this .shocking scene. 


CHAPTKU VH. 

THE AUVENTTRES OE VOTANKO, CONTIXtJED. 

* Having now saiistactorily accomplished this corollary to his 
grand undertaking, White-cat determined to make up for lust time. 
])y dint of forced marches, we soon reached the upper part of the 
gieat Cuiinecticut valley, and were soon joined by two or three of 
the other dctuchmeuts. 
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* The work of destruction now commenced. The atrocities prac¬ 
tised upon their Indian brethren, of which I have already given a 
sketch, were tiiviai in coin|>aii>on with the butcheries to which the 
New England provinces were now evposed. 

‘ Village after village was attacked—the houses burned, and 
the inhabitants massacred. 

* Dnring the continuance of the whole expedition. I was com¬ 
pelled to be a sp‘ Ctator of the miseries of my couniryinon. I was 
led by a rope fastened around my neck; while my arms were 
pinioned by another. 

* Fortunately for the English, there had been latterly some de¬ 
falcation on the part of the Southern allies of ilie Canadian Indi- 
an.s. Uc[)ea(ed ([iiarrcls ha»l taken place, ami threats had passed .so 
often between the «lifFcrcnt tribes who were united in thi.s e.xpedi- 
lion, that it was more tliau probable tliat their aims would soon 
bo turned against each oilier. 

‘ In consequence of this, White-cat called a council of the chiefs 
upon whom he could mo.st depend ; and it having been ilccidod 
that it wa.s dangerous to proceed any farther at present, he resolved 

that the village of T-. from which we wore then ten miles 

di.stant, should be the extreme point of their expedition. 

* Aecordingly the ilcstruction of the devoted village was resolved 
upon, as the finale to the whole business. 

* It was decided that as soon as they had aceoniplisbeil it, they 
woubl immediately relraec their steps, and return to their own ha~ 
bititions. 

* We a.s.saiilted the village about noon in five .strong parties, and 
at fivt'tiltI'crent ] 1 oil)^^. 

‘ 'I'be iiihabilaiits a'^^einblod at the sound of the tenifie Indian 
yell, and a desperate resistance was made. 

‘'I'he party which was headed by White-cat, fought il.s way 
up the piineipal street of the place, and the ground was covered 
with the mangled bodies of the vietiins. 

* Their numbers were so inconsiderable in comparison with 
ours, that they were soon obliged to yield. The work of plunder 
and of nias.<acre now succeeded. 

* Old White-ent who was the most whimsical of Indians, had 
throngbont the expedition, insisted upon my remaining continual¬ 
ly at his side. 1 was, lie facetiously observed, an exceedingly 
iisefn! aidc-tle-eamp, and as my labours were lightened by the 
tw<» Indians who held me by the ropes, it was hardly possible 
ihatl could be much fatlgiictf. All this I rccciviwi as imfispntablc; 
and I believed that the old scoundrel, from some unnatuul freak, 
liad in reallity conceived an affection for me, and 1 began to think 
it jKis'sible eventually to escape with life. 

* 'i’be whites bad now nearly all surrendered. A feeble firing 
Av:i9 kept np frotn the windows of a single house at a dist.'uu eor- 
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licr of the village, but as White-cat had despatehed a half-dozen 
w&nriors to reduce the occupants to submission, he troubled him¬ 
self no more about the matter. 

‘ I (jbserved that the Indians had one and all a passion for 
masquerading. Upon this occasion, as soon as their more truculent 
appetites were satished, 1 saw a large number of them disappear in¬ 
to some of the houses. 

‘Presently afterwards they re-appeared, having decked themsel¬ 
ves nut in the most preposterous manner. 

* Some wore white hats; and some woollen night-caps; some 
had endued themselves in boinba/xcn petticoats, and several of 
them strutted about decked in the fimry of old militia uniforms. 
Six of them had rigged themselves out in flannel sliirls and 
bandana handkerchiefs of the favourite scarlet colour, and now 
inarched gravely forward, beating time upon an iron kettle; while 
one tall fellow with a woman’s bonnet on his head, a ponderous 
pair of boots upon his legs, and otherwise in complete nu¬ 
dity, capered about with much agility, and excited universal ad¬ 
miration. 

‘ C'aptain White-cat looked upon these playful warriors, and 
grunted from time to time with great satisfaction. While he was 
tlius employed, one of the principal inhabitants of the village, and 
its earliest settler, was brought before him. JIc had been taken 
captive after having destroyed four Indians with his own hand— 
he was w'cll aware of his fate—but when he was confronted with 
Wahquimaentt who was endeavouring to assutne a commanding 
demeanour, he regarded him with an expression of perfect indif¬ 
ference and contcm]>t. 

‘The old hypocrite advanced towards him, and seized liitn by 
both hands, which he shook heartily. 

‘ I salute three, my brother!’ said he; ‘ Am 1 not your uncle, 
and your brother 

* VVith this he commanded two of his adherents to hold the pris¬ 
oner fast, and then, without more ado, he stripped his shirt IVorn 
his back, and his boots from his legs, and proeeded to array liim- 
sclf therein. 

‘ When he had completed his toilet, he knocked the captive’s 
brains out, without farther ceremony; and then making an inci¬ 
sion ill his breast, scooped out a handful! of blood, and drank it ofl' 
with much relish. 

* I am a great man 1’ said the old braggadocia, turning to me; ‘ I 
am the son of the Great Spirit. 1 drink the heart’s blood of my 
foes, and it makes me fat. 

‘ Having finished this pretty speech, he strutted up and down 
the street for n few minutes, and then ordered a council of Ids 
ihost eminent warriors. 

* Hiis he informed me, was his ‘general court,’ i^^a term which 
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he had learned in his intercourse with the white men,) and assured 
me that the wisdutii of' its deliberations was unequalled ill the 
world. 

‘ Acconlinj;;ly the bare-legged legislators squatted ihemsolres on 
their hams bet'ore the council fire, and began smoking and grunting 
with admirable solemnity. 

‘ While they were thus employed, the deputation which had 
boon sent against the still resisting party above-mentioned, returned 
with their prisoner^. The house had been demolished, and its 
garrison, consisting of two white men and an aged negro, were 
now placed before the conclave. 

‘ Allliough the assembly were deliberating upon other and weighty 
matters, yi;t VVhite-cat requested them to assist him with their ad¬ 
vice concerning the disposal of these prisoners. 

‘ A groat many violent speeches wore accordingly made; but 
as they couhl arrive at no conclusion, it was determined to de¬ 
fer the njaller till the next day. 'I’lic prisoners were placed 
in strict conliiicmcnt, and left for the present in ignorance of 
llieir fate. 

‘ 'I’he next morning the ])risoncr.s recjucsted to know, if possible, 
the punislnnont that was to be awarded to them; they were in¬ 
formed tliaf Wah(]uimacull intended to give a grand entertainment 
rliat their fate would be then tlccided. 

* In the afternoon, accordingly, a very solemn council was again 
assembled; the prisoners were made to sit u{K)ii the groniid in the 
centre of the criclc, and the proceedings were conducted in a busi¬ 
ness-like manner. 

* They were of c^jue^e oondemend to immediate death, and three 
or four set imineiliatcly about the execution. 

‘ "I’liere clothes were torn from the bodies and thrown intt> the 
fire ; stakes were then driven into the ground, to which the}' were 
sectired. 

■ * A number of the savages then proceeded to draw a circle around 
them, which they fancifully decorated with flowers. 

‘ A couple of conjurors then cornineiicetl a series of ridiculous 
antics, w'hicli were supposed to give an additional solemnity to the 
scene. 

' As soon as this was finished, all the Indians present, sachems, 
counsellors, spectators, and all, commenced dancing and jnriniing 
violently to the music of two drums, beaten by a couple of naiN 
breeds, who composed the band of the tribe. 

* When this wjis over, three individuals, jminted and adorned in 
a fantastic and terrible manner, and who I found w'erc the execu¬ 
tioners, now brought the brushwood, and other combustible mate¬ 
rials, and kindled a fire around the stakes. 

‘ The captives were burned ; and the next day the Indians com¬ 
menced their retreat. 
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* After we liatl been two (lays on our homeward march, Wahqni- 
raacutt summoned mo to his presence He told me that 1 had now 
had sufHcient opportunity to become acqiminted with his merits, 
and requested tny consent to join his tribe. 

* [ replied in the negative, lie then told me the only alterna¬ 
tive was death, 1 assured him that i expected it, and that 1 was 
wearied and disgusted with my life ; that death was the greatest 
favor he could bestow upon me, and the sooner he set about it the 
better. 

* I suppose it was the constant contempt with which I treated 
him tliat excited the liking to which 1 have referred. It was evi¬ 
dent that he was unwilling to order iny execution, and that he was 
anxious to secure me to his person. 

* lie seemed, however, decided on this occasion, and bade me 
prepare fur death on the following day. I lay awake the whole 
night, devising means of escape. Early the next morning our 
march was resumed. 

* Very fortunately the conn)any were a good deal dispersed in 
search of game, and iny two niilhful guardians and myself were 
left considerably behind. 

‘During the night i had contrived to free one of my hands from 
the noose which confined them, although the manner iii which tlie 
savages had attached themselves to my jjcrson while asleep, pre¬ 
vented mu from profiting by that circumstance to make my e >capc, 

‘ About nine in the morning our course lay across a deep and ra¬ 
pid brook, ^s soon ns my companions reached its edge they both 
stooped down to drink. 

‘ in the twinkling of an eye I seized the lucky moment, sprang 
upon the nearest like a tiger, succeeded in wresting his knife from 
its sheath, and drove it through his heart. 

‘ The other had slipped into the water, but he rose and grappled 
with me. The contest was for life ; but 1 was the stronger of thu 
two. We were now in the centre of the stream, and the water 
reached to our waists. With a desperate ctVort 1 threw him down, 
and succeeded in holdttig him under the water. In a few se(X>nds 
his struggles grew fainter and fainter—they ceased. lie relaxed 
his gripe—he was drowned. 1 possessed myself of his knife, and 
the gun which was lying on the bank. 

‘ 1 was now free from my iinmedia,te keepers, but surrounded by 
my enemies. 

‘ The morning was foggy, and I was entirely unceilain of the 
direction which tlio savages had taken, and was entirely ignorant 
of the points of the compass. 

‘.it, seemed to me therefore that my wisest course was to conceal 
mytelf, if possible, in the neighbourhood of this very place. 

5 It was probable that the Indians would proceed on their day’s 
journey in the same irregular manner in which they had comincn* 
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ccd, and that consequently my escape would not be discovered bo> 
fore thfc cveninsf. 

* In this way, the Indians would have probably proceeded thirty 
or forty miles beyond iny present position ; and that distance being 
once placed between us, it would not be diflicult (or me to pruht 
by the night, and eventually to eftect my escape. 

* On the contrary, if I endeavoured to make my way through 
the mist which prevented me from discovering any object at a rod’a 
distance, it was highly probable that I should stumble upon some 
of my enemies beloro 1 had advanced a quarter of a mile. 

' I selected, therulbre, a pile of drift wood, which the force of the 
water had heaped up in a marshy angle of the brook. Under this 
cover I contrived to secrete myself and my gun so completely that 
it was not likely that I should accidentally be discovered, and 1 
trusted that not being missed 1 should probably not become the 
object of a direct search, 

* I lay snug in my hiding place for nearly an hour, during which 
time 1 hud the satisraction of hearing the voices of niy enemies, 
the crack of their rifles, anil their iuiitations of the different cries of 
the game wliich they were pursuing with hardly a moment's cessa- 
tion. 

‘ At last the cries seemed to grow fainter, the shots became less 
frequent, and I began to console niyseli with the belief that they 
had at last proceeded on their journey. 

‘ I felt comparatively so trnrK|uil, and had been so much exhaust¬ 
ed with excitement, and with my watching the whole of the previ¬ 
ous night, that I was uireedv sinking into a doze. 

* Hardly, however, wciemy eyes closed, than 1 was startled by 
the slirtll whoop of a savage, whicli soundetl within a yard of my car. 

* I felt certain that 1 was discovered, and that this was a yell of 
exultation at my discovery. 1 grasped my knife and dcteruiined 
to sell my life as dearly as possible. 

* >Still, however, 1 lay motionless in my inding place. 

* In a few moments the whuup was lejieated, still moic savagely 
than before. A pause—and then it was answered by the faint hal- 
loos of several others in the distance. The cries grew stronger— 
the voices sounded nearer—and in a few moments, a wild and un¬ 
earthly shriek—a yell from many voices—rose directly above the 
place where I lay. 

* My blood curdled—may fate was evidently sealed ; and death, 
which I bad been for many days expecting with composure, seem¬ 
ed doubly bitter, now that I had a glimpse of freedom. 

* U was unaccountable why 1 had not been immediately dragged 
from ray hiding-place, for now several minutes bad slipped since I 
had first heard tne yell of the savages. 

* There was a chink in the pile of wood wbicb concealed me. I 
contrived stealthily to change iny position, and to look out. 
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‘ 1 saw, with a feeling of relief, that I liad not been discovered. 
'J’he first savage had discovered the bodies of my victims, 
whom fhc current had washed ashore not far from iny hiding 
place, and had given the alarm to his campanions. There were 
now nearly a dozen of them collected around the bodies, yelling, 
cliattering, gesticulating, and tesfying by their voices and gestures, 
their rage and astonishment. 

‘I l.iy in an agony of suspense. It seemed impossible that T. 
could now escape. Although iny lurking-place was not yet disco- 
vcre«i, yet it seemed impossible tliat it could remain so long. 

‘After indulging themselves in a few more howls of mingled 
anger and lamentations, they commenced their search. 

‘They shook the trees—heat the hushes—traversed the place in 
all directions. 1 hcaid their voices distinctly, and several of them 
were often so near me that I could have touched them. 

‘At last of one them observed that it was probable I had nlrear- 
dy advanced a little way, and proposed searching for me farther oil. 

‘ A ray of hope gleamed through my heart. The savages seem¬ 
ed to assent to the proposition. One of them, however, beloro de- 
juirting took np a stick from the pile which concealed me, and be¬ 
gan scattering the heap. Presently, another followed his example, 
and of course I gave myself up for lost. 

‘They pitched olVaud thiew away half a dozen hits of word, 
and during the process, they touched me repeatedly. The morn¬ 
ing, however, was so misty, and tlie colour «»t my garments was 
so similar to that of the bark of the wood, tha^l reiiiaitiod with¬ 
out discovery. 

‘ After a short time they uttered an exclamation or two of dis¬ 
appointment, and then apparently gave over their search. 

‘ With a beating heart I listened to their retreating footsteps. 

‘ At last all was quiet. 


CHATTER Vlll. 

Tlir. ADVENTUnCS OK COTANKO, CONTINUED. 

‘ I REMAINED ill iiiy hiding-placc the whole day. Nothing fur¬ 
ther happened to occasion me the least alarm. It'was evident that 
the savages had given over the pursuit. 

‘ As soon as it was fairly dark, I emerged from my retreat. The 
atmosphere had become clear. It was bright starlight, and rather 
ookL 

‘ As I was necessarily ignorant of the points of the compstss, I 
was uticertaiu which way to bend my course. Judging, however, 
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from the appearance of the sky, I <leci<lc<l that the wind must be 
westerly. The breeze was so faint that it was difluuilt to distin- 
j^iiish its exact direction; but by dipping my hand into the brook, 
and then allowing the water to evaporate ujx)n it, i was enabled to 
determine with tolerable accuracy. 

‘1 knew that we had already advanced very far to the north of 
my abode, and of course I now directed my steps towards what I 
supposed to be the south. I inarched the whole night, and nenrlv 
the whole of the next day, without meeting with any adventure 
worth recording. 

‘ The succceiling night set it tempestuously. I searched a long 
time ill vain for a shelter against the rain, ivliicli tell in torrents; 
hut at last, I was fortunate enougli to iliscovcr a tolerable spacious 
cave in the interior of a mass of rocks. I collected a (piautity of 
branches «tnd made myself a bod in the interior of ilic cavern. 
Kxhaiisted by iiiy long luarcli I soon fell asleep. 

‘ 1 was awakened by what sounded like a su|>pressed muttering 
at the entrance of the cave. 

‘ I opened my eyes and saw, as I supposed, two lanters gleam¬ 
ing before me. My fust impression was nntnially that the In¬ 
dians were again upon me; and that I sliniild be immediately dis- 
coveied. I regarded the lights atlcuiivcly ; they sbilled quickly 
to and fro, apparently as if the bearers were, in soaicii ol some¬ 
thing. 1 listened it 1 could hear voices; all was silent. Pre- 
senlly, I lieard the low groivlmg repeated, it was not a huiunii 
Koniid. A horrid fear came over me—it was realiz'jd—of a sud¬ 
den, a loud ami terrible roar rcverbeia*;ed through the cavern. It 
was a wild heart -a jjunthcr proliably, who was seeking shelter 
fioni the te.nible storm. 

‘Presently, the growling ceased; the beast apparently laid it¬ 
self down. The honible eyes still glaied n[)on me, I reiuHincd 
(juiet—almost frozen with fear, and hardly daiing to draw' iny 
bieulh. This awful suspense continued 1 should think for half an 
hour. 

‘ At bust, there was a rustling in the bushes, at the mouth of the 
cavern—md with a sudden roar the beast sprang suddenly forth ; 
and to my inexpressible rapture I heard him l>hingiiig through the 
thicket. 

‘ It was impossible for me to bariicude myself in my retreat; 
and as it seemed more dangerous to adventure by night into the 
woods than to remain where 1 was, 1 abandoned myself to Provi* 
deuce, and determined to await iny fate in the cave. Happily I 
]m$scd the remainder of the night undisturbed. 

* With the first grey light of morning, I awoke from an uneasy 
slumber. 1 felt niyscif incommoded by some hard substance be¬ 
neath ray head. 1 rose upon my knees, and by the feeble light 
exaiuineil my hiding-place. Judge my horror, when 1 found that 
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I Imd been reposins: upon a heap of human bones ! It was true; 
the cavern was hlled with skulls and bones of all descriptions. I 
sprang precipitately from the place. 

* It was evident that this was one of the caverns in whicii cer¬ 
tain tribes of Indians were accustomed to deposit the remains of 
their religious sacrifices, sacrifices of which their prisoners were 
tlie victims. 

* I pursued my journey that day, but with diminished \igour. 
r had now fasted, with the exception of a lew beriies whicii 1 had 
tnund and oaten the previous morning, for nearly three days. My 
strength was nearly exhausted, and besides I had as yet seen no 
indications that 1 had been right in the course 1 had been pursii- 
ing. 

* f tore some bark from a tree and gnawed it, to appease, if 
}M)Ssil)le, the cravings of my appetite, and then faintly continued 
iny journey. That day 1 made comparatively little piogress, and 
I threw myself upon the ground at night, hoping, rather than 
fearing, that some wild beast would save me bom the awful star< 
vaiion to which it now seemed that 1 was destined. 

* I slept a long and dreamless sleep, and awoke in the morning 
tolerably refreshed. 1 was also fortunate enough to find some 
birds* cirgs, which together with a few succulent roots which [ 
dug from the eitrLh, furnished me with a sumptuous repast. 

* In the afteruouii, as 1 was taking a little repose in a small 
opening of the forest, 1 perceived something rustling in the hushes 
near me At the same time I heard noises which seemed to me 
familiar, but whicii I could not exactly iitulcrstand. It seemed like 
the neighing of a horse. 1 looked about me, and soon discovered 
whence the sounds proceeded. Very near the place where I had 
been seated, I perceived an Indian trap with n flexible staddle, such 
u.sthe Indians set fur game. An animal had been caught by it, 
and iis struggles created the rustling iviiich I had heaid. On ap- 
jiroactiing it, it [iroved to my surprise, to be a horse. 

* It probably belonged to some of the English settlers, and had 
strayed (mm its pasture. 

* The animal was docile. I contrived to form a rude halter of 
some twigs, and then niouutcrl my prt/.c. 

* It was a very Ibitunute lelief. I was excessively wearied with 
my long march, anti my miserable sustenance. As 1 had no ])ow- 
der and shot, (although I had the Indian's gun,) it was probable 
that ( should still be obliged to sustain life on the iniserables ali¬ 
ments to which I bad hitherto had recourse. 

* The country was now comparatively open, and I had reached 
an extensive plain, which was only partially wooded. 1 was there¬ 
fore enabled to make rapid progress upon my horse, llesides the 
relief which this afforded me, 1 conceived .strong hopes that the 
aniniint*s iostiiict would direct him to bis former residence. 
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* The whole of that day I journeyed on without impediment. In 
the night I tethered my horse as well as 1 could, and permitted 
him to browse, while I appeased my appetite with pretty nearly the 
some food as his own. 

* Karly the next morning I pursued my journey. 

* This day, to iny inexpressible delight, i reached the borders of 
the Connecticut. Judging from appearances, however, I decided 
that my course had not been in the direction which I supposed ; 
but, on the contrary, 1 found that I was probably several days* 
journey further up the river than I had hoped. I now followed the 
course of the stream. 

* III the course of this day, however, my jonrnoy was very near¬ 
ly finished for ever. A few hours past noon, I perceived that 1 was 
pursued by an Indian. It was the first human being that 1 had 
sec'll since my escape from my captors; and 1 feared that he was 
only the advanced scout of a party. 

* I urged my exhausted animal, hut in vain. It was impossible 
for me to incfeusc his speed. It was a snail’s pace, and on looking 
back, I saw with dismay that the Indian gained rapidly upon me. 

* lie was soon within hailing distance, and 1 understood from 
his dies and gestures that he was desirous of a personal interview. 
As this, however, was by no means to luy taste, 1 thought proper 
to decline the honor. 1 kicked the flanks of my jaded ueast, and 
endeavoured but in vain to entice him into a trot. 

* Tlie plot thickened. 1 took another glance behind me, and 
observed that the Indian, disgusted with my want of courtesy, was 
prcpaiing to resent it. As 1 turned, I saw that he w'as taking aim 
at me with his lifle. I stopped ray head to my horse’s neck, shut 
my eyes, and viw.tilcd my fate. 

‘ The rifle cracked—the bullet whizxcd close to my car, and 
struck niy unibitnnate horse. He reared, and then fell on his side. 
1 extricated myself from my fallen companion, and fled blindly for- 
waicl without looking hcliinc! me. 

* I soon found, however, that my frame was too weak to allow 
me any chance of succeeding in the race with rny pursuer. A large 
rock was directly in niy way—I sprang beliind it, determined to 
await the result. I had never discharged the gun which I still 
retained, and which was fortunately loaded. I cocked the trigger, 
and abode the onset. 

* I peeped from behind my cover, and rcconnoitcred the approach¬ 
ing foe. He was within fifty yards of me. I felt that I had now 
a match at sharp'Shooting before me, in which life was the stake. 
I was celebrated for my skill, and 1 determined, if possible, to 
exert it on this occasion. 

* As the Indian advanced, I bethought me of a stratagem. In a 
twinkling of an eye it was executed. 1 placed my hat on the ex¬ 
tremity of my gun, and raised it a few inches above tlie rock 
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The report of the Intiian’ii rifle followed instantaneously, and his 
bullet pierced tlie hat with unerring aim. 

* I sprang to my feet—covered the Indian with my piece, and 
drew the tiigger. 

* In the minutest portion of a second before I heard its welcome 
report, it seemed that my heart would burst through my bdsom. 

* My aim was sure, and the Indian fell with the bullet through 
his brain. 

* Without wailing an instant I rushed madly on. I feared that 
the two reports would arouse fli'ty India ns, and terror for a lew 
instants winged iny feet. 

* After I had fled on, however nearly an hour without any ap¬ 
pearance of pursuirt, 1 stopped to take breath. 1 was still on the 
margin of the river, and there were tolerably extensive plains 
around me. 1 ascended to the top of a tree, and was enabled to 
see a great distance. All was still and silent. I saw and heard no 
indication of a hiiiuan being. 

descended from the tree, and again stretched myself upon the 
ground. Though I was freed from immediate fears of my Indian 
enemies, yet 1 was exhausted with fatigue and nearly tiimished 
with hunger. 

*As [ had become disgusted with the vegetable diet, with which 
I had supported life, lor the few past days, 1 giiaward one of my 
shoes and what rutuaiued of my leather wuibtcoat by way of 
variety. 

‘ Karly the next day I came upon an open s|)acc, where the le- 
maiiis of a small Indian village, which had npp.irently been recent¬ 
ly (icstioyed by their enemies. There were several Indian budies, 
freshly killed, strewn upon the ground, and the Indians seemed to 
have displayed more than their usual ingenuity in sacrificing their 
victims. 1 noticed in particular one iipin dangling to the liinh of a 
tiee, who had been suspended there, apparently while yet alive, 
by an iron hook fuiced through his under javv. 

* Another athletic man lay dead upon his back, with his heart 
cut out and placed carefully upon his breast. Various other 
atrocities were visible; but the whole scene, which in remembrance 
now fills me with horror and disgust, excited iu me then far difler- 
ent emotions. 

*1 was nearly famished. I had been almost reduced to devouring 
my own flesh, and need I tell you that, on reaching this place, my 
fiist impulse was to throw myself upon the carcase of one of these 
victims and appease my woiflsh hunger with his flesh. 1 did so— 
tore the body with my nails and teeth—1 mumnled the flesh from 
the bones, and when 1 had finished my ravenous and terrible repast, 
1 Btaitcd, horror-sliickcn, to my feet, and fled like a guilty thing 
away. 

*la the course of this aflernooii; as I was dragging myself along 
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the banks of the river, I heard a paddling in the water, and, look¬ 
ing about me, I raw an Indian crossing Um river in a canoe. As 
he was making towards me, I supposed he intended to attack me; 
and, although my gun was empty, I took aim at him in the idle 
hope of intimidating him. 

‘To my surprise, the fellow became alarmed, scuttled out of the 
canoe with a|l his might and swam towards the opposite shore. He 
reached it very soon, and, springing to his feet, disappeared in the 
forest. 

‘ With a thanksgiving for the cowardly disposition with which 
Heaven had seen fit to endow this savage, 1 watched the canoe iii 
hopes it would diift .isliore. 

‘ After wailing about lialfan hour, my hopes were realized. The 
little skiff, directed by a merciful Proviuence, floated very near mo. 
I sprang into it, pushed it into the river, and paddled quickly down 
the stream. 

It was now my intention to pursue my journey as far as possible 
in this canoe. 1 found that the savage had probably been engaged 
in bshing when 1 iJiscovered him. Luckily he had left his imple¬ 
ments behind him, and, to my inexpressible joy I discovered also the 
iiiateiials for stiiking fire. Thus 1 was provided for the present 
with the means of heaitiiy sustenance. 

‘For two days I floated easily and plesantly down the stream; 
at night 1 hauled my canoe upon the bunks and contrived, by filling 
it with dry leaves and moss, to convert it into a tolerable 
bed. 

‘ In the day time I sncceded in taking a snfiiciency of fish to 
satisfy my appetite, whicli I cooked in the evening, and was thus 
enabled in a me.isiiie to recover niy stiengtli and spirits. If I bad 
only possessed a store of powder and shot, I am not sure that I 
should not have been satisfied for a long time with iny present 
mode of life. As it was, I lived with the fear of starvation still 
before my eyes, but had it not been for tliis horrd)lc fear, I should 
perhaps have prefeiied a solitary existence in the wildciness. My 
natred and di^mist for my fellow men seemed to have increasea 
ratlier than diminished since niy sepaiaiion fioni them. 

‘At last there was an end to this comlb»table manner ofjourney- 
ing. In the latter part of the third day alter the hcqnisition of my 
canoe, I became involved, before I was aware of it, in a rapid eddy 
of the stream, and a few moments after found myself whirling down 
a furious rapid with astoiiiNliing celeiity. 

* I sprang from the canoe, while we were yet near the shore, and 
succeeded, after a few bruises from the rock* against which I wa* 
borne by the fury of the tonent, in extiicating myself before the 
current liad become irresistible. 

‘ I drugged mys«.df with ninch difficulty to the shore; the boat 
was whirled down the rapids, and was soon fast jammed between 
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two rocks, in the centre of the torrent, entirely beyond my 
reach. 

* I was now obliged to abandon all hopes of pursuing my journey 
otherwise than on my feet. 

^ iVIy horse was dead, my boat was swamped, and it was not 
probable that accident would again proviae me witii one or 
the other. 

* 1 determined, however, to lose no time in unavailing lamenta¬ 
tion ; and after casting one wishful glance at my unfortunate canoe, 
1 departed from the place. 

* The thickets and cane-brakes, with which the margin of the 
river was now entangled, became at this point perfectly impervious. 
I was therefore obliged to strike into the woods, hoping to lose no¬ 
thing thereby, but to come upon the river again in the course of 
a few hours. 

‘ After a short time I perceived smoke in the air, and the atmos¬ 
phere felt intolerably hot. I perceived vestiges of a fire in the woods; 
and, in a short time, I came upon an open space, which had evidently 
been cleared for many miles round by a recent conflagration. The 
ground was scorched and blackened; innumerable trees were burn¬ 
ed nearly to a level with the earth, and my path lay over a soil hot 
and reeking with the decaying nsiies and embers. 

* This was the most dreadful part of the whole expedition. I was 
exhausted and faint, but it was impossible for me to repose for an 
instant. The earth glowed beneath my feet, my mouth was parched 
with an intolerable thirst, and there seemed no prospect of repose or 
refreshment. 

* After toiling for an hotir in this way, I at last reached a spot 
which had escaped the conflagration, and, advancing a few paces, I 
heard again the sound of the majestic river. I hastened to its brink, 
and cooled my panting frame in its refreshing waters. 

* 1 laid myself down on the bank, and fell in meditation. A mis¬ 
giving, which had haunted me for a long time, became at length 
irresistible. 

' I was at last fully convinced that this river was not the 
Connecticut. It was impossible that it could have been, for other¬ 
wise, so constantly and so long had 1 followed its course, that [ 
must necessarily have long before reached the region of civi¬ 
lization. 

* Exhausted with fatigue and harassed with conjecture, I threw 
myself in despair upon the turf, and in a short Ume fell into a heavy 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE ADVENTURES OF POTANKO, CONTINUED. 

* When I awoke, it seemed to me that I had not slept five mi- 
hiites. I felt, however, comparatively refreshed, and began to 
gaze around me. 

* What was my horror at perceiving, on first opening my eyes, 
that I was surrounded by Indians! 

* There were at least thirty savages present, all of whom were 
regarding me with surprise and exultation. I found myself a pri¬ 
soner after all my exertions, and 1 audibly execrated rny unhappy 
fate. 

* I was somewhat surprised at finding that 1 was not bound. I 
was lying in exactly the same position in wliich 1 had fallen asleep. 
The savages were squatting about among the trees. Some wer- 
cooking at a fire, some were busied with their hunting inipicinents, 
and huif-a-dozen dignitaries, with important faces, were discourse- 
ing in a low tone to each other. 

* 1 rose to my feet and walked forward to salute this latter party. 
It was anxious that iny fate should be immediately decided. 1 saw 
that my struggles would now be indeed in vain. 

‘ I addressed the person who seemed to be the foremost among 
them in the dialect with which 1 was most iicqiiainted. I asked 
him if they intended me any harm, or whether they were disposed 
to protect and assist a solitary wanderer. 

‘The person adilresscd answered, in a somewhat difierent dia¬ 
lect, that their chief had not yet arrived ; that he had been detain¬ 
ed on a hunting excursion with two or three of Ins ptincipal war¬ 
riors, but that they were now awaiting his approach. He also grasp¬ 
ed me warmly by the hand, assured me that 1 was his fiiend and 
'brother and bade me be of good cheer. 

‘ I was so accustomed to the hyprocrisy of the Indians, and had 
experienced so little friend.ship or brotherhood among them, that 1 
derived but little consolation from this plausible reception. 

‘ I was, however, pleased to observe, from the ditterence of cos¬ 
tume and of language, that I had at least not fallen into the liand.s 
of my late persecutors ; and it seemed to me that any change must 
necessarily be for the ^tter. In a few minutes a slight bustle an¬ 
nounced the arrival of the chief. He was a man'of great sfatiirc, 
and of an athletic and commanding appearance. The moment he 
appeared, it struck me that 1 had met with him before. I advanc¬ 
ed towards him, and the moment his eyes lighted upon me, ho 
seemed also to reciprocate the feeling. He hesitated a moment, 
and then without more ado he uttered a grunt of satisfaction, and 
threw himself upon my breast. 3Iy recollections now became 
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distinct, and it was with great delight that I recognized in this 
portly savage a distinguished chief of the Mohawks, whom I had 
known some years heh^re, and whose life I had had the good for¬ 
tune tn save during the earlier part of our acquaintance. 

* The Mohawks, and particularly the tribe of which my friend 
was the chief iiiaclietn, were at that time the most detcM mined 
foes of the French .and the Canadian Indians, and had at different 
periods entered into a tolerably faithful alliance with the white in¬ 
habitants of New Fiiigland. 

* During one of my predatory excursions against the blood-thirs¬ 
ty maraudeia of the (’oiinecticiit, it had been iny fortune to fall in 
with this chief, who ha<l been desperately wounded in an encounter 
with our common enemy. 1 liad succoured him, pliysiced his 
wounds with a skill superior to the Indian phatiiincy, and had 
taken care of him in my own hut, till his iiealth was perfectly 
restored. 

* The chief hugged me with great affection ; and then, releasing 
me an instant, turned to his comrades and uttered a lew rapid e.\- 
cla mat ions. 

* In consequence of this oration of the Sachem, I was inimedi- 
atelv surrounded and weic med by his adherents. Some • aught 
me by the hands, some cla'^ped me round the waist, half-a-dozen 
clung to iny neck, a great many kissed my no'^e, and all vied with 
each other in testifying their respect an*, affection. 

* As all these gentlemen, however, seemed to be mote or less in 
the habit of heightening their natnial charms by a copious use of 
l^rcase and charcoal, and as the red paint with which they had 
illustrated their bodies was nioic culculnted to please the eye than 
the olfactories, I confess that. 1 was glad when these violent de- 
llionstrntions of fiiendsliip were concluded. 

* As soon as I was left (o myself, the chief seated himself at my 
side, and entered into a little ])rivnte conversation. 1 now found 
that while I su|>]>ose<i myself following the cunisc of the Connecti¬ 
cut, 1 had in reality been wandering farther at every step lioni my 
real directitin. Instead of being anywhtMe in the neighbourhood of 
our village. 1 was infoimed that 1 was in the heart of th* gr.at 
vfilley of the Mohawk. I was astonished that 1 had so completely 
mistaken my route ; but my woodman’s skill was not tiien so great 
as by practice it has since liecoine. 

* The chief now assured me, that he would make n business of 
guiding me directly and safely to iny home; he observed, however, 
that from what he had seen of my talents and propensities, perhaps 
an Indian warrior’s life would not be altogether umceeptable to 
me.'' He was polite enough to offer me various pleasing compl - 
menfs upon nty bravery and industry ; and concluded by offering 
me brotherhood and a Sachemship in revcrsioHi if i choose to adopt 
this course of life. 
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* I toM him I needed a short time to deliberate; for 1 confess 
that my passion for an unshackled and wanderin;^ life had not yet 
been weakened; and [ could not help acknowieding that I had 
suH'ered ns much injustice and injury frotn the white man as the 
red. While 1 was communing with myselt’, the chief went on with 
his oration ’ 

‘ He informed me that his name was Goschirekelemnchpekink, 
which being interpreted was the * Sneaking-snake.’ 1 knew liom 
this that he was a great warrior, fur Ins title and his * totem* im¬ 
plied Cl ait, which in the Indian estimation is the hrst military 
vriue. He assured me besides, that he had a lovely d.inghtcr* 
who was called the ‘ Full-moon,’and was the most beanlitui woniau 
of the tribe. In the uveiflawing warmth of his heart, he offered 
her to me in marriage, li I would accept his invitation, and join his 
tribe. 

‘ I confess that the prospect of possessing the most bcautirnl virgin 
of the M< hawks, and of becoming son-in-law to so renowned a war¬ 
rior as the * Sueaking-snake,’ at once put an end to all hesitation 
on the subject. 1 accepted his oiler aecoidingly, with many expres- 
sion.s of gratitude. The Snake embraced me with great ardour, 
and immediately uKidc a second speech to his adherents. To my 
di.smay, this was followed by a repelitiun of tiie tenibe hugging 
and ki>siii^. 

‘ When this was over, we feasted and had a grand jollification. 
The next day ae set off ibr the village, which was the seat of go- 
vernniunt of unr ctiief 

* As this was not more than forty miles distant, we icached it 
betimes the next aili'inoon, 'fhe cliief conducted me with much 
solemnity to hU wigw.trn, while the rest of the vvaniois dispcised 
to their own abodi-s. 

‘The priliminaiies of a mariiage, I f.aind were very soon adjust¬ 
ed among the Indians, and the next day was ap|>oiiited lor the 
qereniony. It was with no little chagiin, however, that i di>cover- 
ed that 1 was not to be indulged with a sight of niy biide till the* 
moment 1 was to be united to her. 

* As I learned that the ceremony of wedlock was rather more a 
matter of the show among my new iiiend-, than of real Bolernihty, 

1 determined, while i was still a favoiiied person, to exert as much 
aiithoiity as i conhi, ior the sake of the next gcneiatiun. I had 
suffered too severely for my former transgression, to be willing to 
betray anotliei vicliin, even althongh 1 was protected by the laws 
of the society into which 1 was now adopted. 

* 1 enquired of the Snake if theie was jio Christian priest in the 
village, and was informed to my great satisfadion, that a worthy 
missionary from Massachusetts, wTiohad even succeeded in making 
several converts, had been residing there for some time. 

‘ £ expressed my determination to the cbiefj that I would be 
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wedded according to the form of my own religion, or not at all. 
lie approved of my resolution, and gratified me still further, by ob¬ 
serving that his daughter, * Pull-iiiuon,’ had already inclined iicr 
car to the precepts of the missionary, and tiiat it was not improba¬ 
ble that this union would prove the means of her entire conversion. 

*! sought out the missionaiy accordingly, and it was arranged 
that the ceremony should be performed eaily the next day, 

* Accordingly on tlie next morning 1 was formally united to the 
beautiful Cusheushku, the beloved and lovely daugliter of'Sneak¬ 
ing-snake.* 

' As soon as the niariiage had been solemnized, the whole tribe 
assembled on a spacious green* in the centre of the village’ to cele¬ 
brate our nuptials by a grand and most elaborate dance. 

' After the whole population of the village had iioppcd about, and 
thrown their bodies into the most abstruse contortions, till they 
were entirely exhausted, a select part of eight, of whom one was 
Cushcuslika, advanced to execute a more intricate aud artificial 
dance. 

* 1 confess that 1 regarded the ‘Full-moon* with much satisfac¬ 
tion. Your mother, my dearest son was a woman who would have 
graced a court. 

‘ Her stature was tall and of faultless symmetry; her features 
were regular and bandsome, and the wonderful wildness of her eyes 
surpassed all the charms of the daughters of civilization. 

‘She was dressed in a purple tunic, winch confined around her 
waist by an embroidered girdle, just reached licr knee, and dis¬ 
played rather too bountifully her exquisitely porportioiicd limbs. 
Her arms were bare, and gilttered with bracelets; her ears were 
hung witii jewels, and a heap of necklaces and medals adorned her 
throat. Her feet weie clad in embroidered sandals, and the wing 
of a scarlet bird glanced in her raven hair. 

‘ She moved towards the dancers with a mejestic grace befitting 
her lineage; for she was the descendant of a countless line of 
royal and martial ancestors. At her arrival the wild and fitful, 
but not inharmonious music commenced; and I watched her move¬ 
ments, nimble, lithe, and graceful as those of a panther of the 
wilderness, witli inexpressible delight. As soon as the dance was 
finished, the whole population again resumed their grotesque ca¬ 
pers, during the continuance of which, they refreshed themselves 
loni time to time with draughts from a pot of boiling water, placed 
hard by. As soon as this was finished, the assembly was dissolved. 

‘ The next day, to compensate for the mengreness of the wed¬ 
ding festivities, 1 was informed that the ceremony of my investi¬ 
ture as a chief of the tribe was to be celebrated with unusual solem- 
nity. 

‘Accordingly, at the hour appointed, all the chiefs of the tribe 
were invited to a sumptuous eDtcrtainmcnt at wliich rov father-in- 
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law, * the snake,’ presided with unutterable dignity. Your raa- 
tenial grand father was certainly a man of comnmnding extetiur. 
He was tali and powerfully moulded, and his eountenaiice was ex^* 
pre^sive of iiiielligeiice and ciaft. He wore his royal rubes on this 
occasion, with a ring in his nose, ni>d a hunch otTeatliera in hia 
head. Two long beit-s or scarfs, curiously wrought in wnnipiim, 
with biixls, floweis, and other devices, hung louiid his neck. His 
face and bieast were painted with unusual ingenuity, and a scarlet 
blanket adorned with pewter fringes, was wrapped gracefully 
around his |K)rtly person. 

‘ The feast, con'isUng of dog's-flesli and huckleberries boiled in 
bear’s grease, was nowdistnhuted with the most punctilious icgard 
to etiquette. The guests leceived a larger or smaller platter full 
in exact pioportion to tiieir respective ranks. For myself I sincere¬ 
ly regretied that the nobility cunfeu'ed upon me was of so exalted 
a uiade, for it required all iny respect and consideration for the 
feehngs ol my benefactors to overcome the loathing viith which I 
swallowed the enormous quantity of the inferual mixture which 
W'ss allotted as lUV portion. 

‘ After they had glutted their appetites with these choice viands, 
tlu'y commenced a tremendous war-hong, the ('xe-eutiou of which 
occupied many minutes. After this tlu'v seated me upon a beaver 
skin, threw an embroidered wampum belt around me, and caused me 
to .smoke a war-pipe, which tlicy jiresentcd to me. Tlie wairiors 
then s([nattcd upon the ground around me, and the pipe passed 
from one to the other, till the tobacco w'as oxhausU'd. 

‘ I was thi'n led to wliat they called a sw’cating-hou.se, which was 
a hut construct(;d of .skins .stretclu'd on polos, and sjiaeious enough 
to accomnioilaic three persons. 1 entered, accompanied by my 
father-in-law and another eminent chief, an,d was instantly stripped 
completely naked, 'fhe hut was then immediately filled with a 
prodigious quantity of steam, created by pouring w'atcr upon some 
large stones placed upon the floor, and previously heated for the 
purpose. This process, added to the enormous meal of which we 
had just partaken, of course threw us into a violent perspiration. 

‘ As soon as the object of this most imposing ceremony was thus 
accomplished, 1 was ordered to rush from the hut and plunge into 
the lake, which was close to the village. 

* As soon as I returned from this refreshing operation, I was con¬ 
ducted to the wigwam of my father-in-law, there to undergo the 
last act of the investiture. This was no less than my baptism, a 
ceremony which is accomplished by the agency of fire instead of 
water. 1 was informed that it was tho|ight good for me to retain 
the Indian name of Fotanko, by which I had been long distinguish¬ 
ed ; and which as they informed me, was equivalent to the ‘ grisly 
wolf.* I was now stretched upon my back, and my father-in-law, 
taking a pencil dipped in yenmllion, proceeded to sketch upon my 
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breast llic cfKgy of the beast who was my sponsor, wiih a very 
artist'likc dexterity. The fif^urc was then indelibly imprinted by 
means of a number of needles dipped in Vermillion, and fastened in 
a frame. As soon as this irritating and painful operation, which 
lasted several hours, was concluded, I was led forth to be invested 
in the costume appropriated to luy rank. 

‘ They would have commenced by shaving my head, with the 
exception of a small spot upon the crown, according to their own 
fashion, but 1 resisted desperately, and was at last permitted to re¬ 
tain the long locks, for whicli 1 wtvs ever afterwards distinguished. 

* They contented themselves, in consequence of my remon- 
Btranccs, with dj'corating my head with a tuft of scarlet feathers. 
My face was then painted in fancy colours. My body was endued 
in a shirt of a tag-rag-and-bobtail fasliion, with medals and fringes 
depending from its skirts, and Im'o embroidered belts of wampum 
wound gracelully round iny waist. My arms were decorated witli 
silver bracelets, my legs covered witli leather leggings, and a scarlet 
blanket thrown over niy whole person. 

* As soon as 1 was thus attired, 1 -was siirronnded by the most im¬ 
portant chiefs, and after a deal of hugging and kissing, was formally 
greeted as a brother. 

‘ I'rom this time forth I considered my lot in life as settled. I 
felt no inclination to rejoin iny countrymen, among whom 1 had 
forfeited my reputation, and from \Ahom 1 never experienced sym- 
jiathy or alfcetion. ' The nuitiml esteem between myself and the 
gentle savage was increased and cemented, about two years after 
our union, by your hirtli. It is imposssibic for me to express the 
love which 1 bore to you, my son, from the first moment of your 
birth. 

‘ A few years wore on, and our tribe was engaged in frequent 
warfare with the French and iiorthon Indians. IJy means of my 
agency, the Mohawks, or at least a considerable portion of them, 
were united in a strict alliance with the English. Our arms avcio’ 
of course coustantly directed against the I'rench, with whom at that 
jK'riod there was never a cessation of hostilities. 

‘ The most useful period of my life now commenced. I made 
myself secretly known to the I'hnglish generals commanding on 
the frontier ; and the services which my cfouiicction with and in- 
fiuciicc over the powerful tribe that had adopted me, enabled me to 
render, wore of iinmcnso importance. 'J'hc name of Potnnko be¬ 
came famous both in the English and French armies, and the hostile 
tribes of the north w'hom 1 had worsted in many an encounter, 
learned to tremble at my name. 

* I was, however, at tliis period afflicted with a misfortune, which 
aUhou|{h time and reflection has since rendered it less poignant, 
for a time prostxa.t6^ all my energies. 

* Itt one of odl: many cxi>cditions against the very tribe by whom 
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I had been formerly captured and nearly murdered, ray wife and 
infant child (yourself, my dear son) had accompanied me. We had 
a pitched battle with a detachment of the enemy commanded by the 
very Wahqnimacutt or Captain * Whitc*cat,’ \\ho Hgured in the 
early part of this sketch. I endeavoured in vain to single him out, 
and to repay the ancient grudge I bore him. 1 was unsuccessful; 
the subtle villain evaded me ; his party were routed, and 1 saw him 
no more. 


* On the termination of the battle, my wife encountered mo w’ith 
streaming eyes. *Slie informed mo that you had been sti>len from 
her arms, during the hottest ]>ai t of the fight; that her frantic sup¬ 
plications had been (lisregarde<l by the inhuman robber; and that 
she had in vain implored death iVom his lumdo. She gave me a 
description of the kidnapper of our cherished infant, and 1 felt con¬ 
vinced that the seoumlrel was no other than AV^ahquimaeutt. 

' Accompanied by sc*v<;ral of iny most trusty warriors I commenc¬ 
ed the strictest soiwch. After being bafHcd, however, for several 
days, I was obliged to relinquish all hope, and wc returned mourn¬ 
fully to our abode. 

* After several months had elapsed, I received information while 
engaged in a war party whit h led mo into the interior of Massarhu- 
selts that the ‘ While-cat’ had foutitl means to deliver my child to 
my brother Jnshtta. 

* The subtle villain had learned, from what source I know not, 
a large portion of my early lustorv. 

‘ Ills savage natuieled him iwturally to suppose that he could 
not confer a greater favour ojj my brother than thus to enable him to 
wreak the veitgeaiire he owed the lather, upon his defenceless child. 


This joined to the h'']n s of a large reward, and the gr.itiHcation de¬ 
rived from thus wor.iuling me in thotendcrest point, were siillieicnt 
imlucements for this pit'ct; of villany tm the part of Wahquimacutt. 
‘I know not vhrllur inv brother Joshua learned then for the 


'first time that the redoubtable Potank<», whose renown filled the 


colony, was no other tlian his unfortunate and guilty brother. At 
any rate he found means to inform me that ho had received my in¬ 
fant; and altliuugh time and meditation, had both taught him 
that he neither could nor ought to forgive the manifold crimes, 
W'hich hud been productive of so much misery to himself; yet he 
was willing to adopt and cherish the child received in so wonderful 
a manner, for the sake, he bitterly, added of saving it from the con¬ 
tamination of its father. If I was willing to relinquish all preten¬ 
sions to him, he pledged me his honour that he would educate and 
bountifully provide for him; but that if I refused ray consent ho 
was re.ndy*to restore the infant in any manner, or at any place that 
1 would designate. 

‘ He urged me, however, to rclin<iai.sh my claitns with raucU 
cloqueiice, and made use of all possible arguments to ^convince mo 
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that the welfare of the child would be more consulted by placing 
hhn within the reach of civilization, than by suffering him to grow 
up a blood-thirsty and savage Indian. 

* On receiving this information, I wrestled long and desperately 
with myself. The longing to see you, my son, whom I loved be¬ 
yond the whole world beside, w'as opposed to the irresistible con¬ 
viction that my brother had counselled well. Although I consi¬ 
dered ray own lot in life irrecoverably cast, and neither hoped nor 
wished for any farther change ; yet I knew too well, and abhorred 
too utterly tnc Indian character, to endure with cotnjmsiire the 
prospect of ray son’s growing np a savage and untutored denizen 
of the wilderness. 

AftcT a desperate conflict with raysclf I derided, as 1 was ever 
afterwards convinced, for the best. I contrived to convey to my 
brother my permission to retain you in his house, and then 1 re¬ 
turned to my adopted home. 

‘ 8omc years after this, in the course of the year I7(i0, I received 
from the English general, who commandetl in the ntu'ihcrn provinces 
during the Ereuch war, which was then raging, a highly important 
commission. 

* 1 was engaged to take command of a large body of Indians and 
provincial troops ; and by a forced inarch throngli the wilderness to 
Canada, to subdue and exterminate, if possible, a large number of 
Indians, half breeds, and Canadians, who inhabited a few villages 
on tho Fnmch border, and wliosc marauding exploits, and horrible 
daily murders of their English ..nd ju'ovincial captives were the ter¬ 
ror of the whole country. 

* As it was thought, not unwisely, that the tenor of my past life, 
ray influence with the Indians, and my acquaintance with the forest 
had peculiarly fitted me for such an ex])ct1ition, 1 received a letter 
from the general appointing me to this command, i was moreover 
presented with a colonel’s commission. 

* I entered upon the croploymrnt with alacrity. The sphere of 
my usefulness w’as now increasing, and I determined to prove that 
the confidence now almost for the first time reposed in me, had not 
been displaced. 

‘Finding it necessary, however, to lead a detachment of my 
troops through the settled part of IMnssachusetts, I was enabled in 
the dusk of evening, and accompanied by two fiuthfal Indians, 
who were to give the alarm, if there was danger of discovery, (for 
you may judge that 1 was inexpressibly anxious that this nocturnal 
adventure should not be publicly known,) to make a visit to * Mor¬ 
ion’s Hope.* 

‘ Before setting jimt upon iny grand and dangerous exiiedition, 
I fblt irresistibly impelled once more to emlnace my child. While 
I was refiecting tipon this suljjoct, [ became seized with frantic 
^terimuation to seize you at once, and carry you away. Nothing 
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else, however, than the conviction that if I took yon from my brother 
without his consent, that your fate would be irrecoverably sealed, and 
the a<lviintai(es derive<l from liis adoption entirely forfeited, woxild 
have prevented me from at once possessing myself of my child, with¬ 
out the knowleilgc or conscut of any one. As it was, I endeavoured 


by tc;u‘s, and the most frantic sxipplications which paternal love and 
agony could suggest, to induce my brother’s consent to your absence 
for a short time. Nothing else than an entire renunciation of his 
adopted son, would, he assured nm, Iw the penalty. In the midst of 
this to me inexpressibly harrowing interview, 1 received warning 
that my immediate flight was necessary. 

‘ The .signal, which at tir.sf I disregarded, was again and again 
Tepeat<:d, till at hist one of mv trusty adherents was almost obliged 
to enter the apartment and drag me awav. 


* When I had at last surexeded in tearing myself from the place, 
and with a crushed heart had turned mv bnet, on all that 1 most 


treasured on earth, 1 was informed hy my companion, that iny ab¬ 
sence had already been discovered in the advanced party t»f my 
warriors ; that treachery of some kind or anotlicr was susjujcted ; 
that many mutinous expressions and actions had already transpired, 
and that iny presence was imperiously nen'ssarv. It wtts for this 
reason that my visit at ‘ Morion’s Hope,’ of which (from your age 
at that time) you ought to remember something, was so abruptly 
terminated. 


‘ I shall not weary you with the details of my expedition. Suf¬ 
fice. that after incredible fatigues and danger, it wa.s at last crown¬ 
ed with success. We were enabled entirely to destroy the tribes 
ng iinst wiiom the expedition was directed, and completely to avenge 
the atrocities whicli they had committed upon my countrymen. 

‘ After accomplishing this undertaking, I joined Amherst at 
Montreal, and hatl the good fortune to be present at the final sur- 
rcndtir of the (Janadas, to which happy terntination of the war, I 
had had the honour in some degree to contribute. 


After this cc.ssation of hostilities with France, 1 returned to the 


country of the Mohawks. 1 had reasoned myself into a determina¬ 
tion no longer to interfere with the education of ray child, but con¬ 
soled myself with a vague hope of embracing him at some future 
period. 

‘ At the termination of the same year in which the events hap¬ 
pened which I have just recounted, I had tlic happiness again to 
become a father, it was a daughter, and received the name of 
Ncida. 


‘ 1 was still, however, doomed to be the sport of ray infernal 
destiny. Judge, my son, of the anguish of my mind, when within 
a year after the birth of this second dearly cherished treasure, and 
just as it was fairly bound up and entwined in all my gentlest and 
holiest feelings; this child was also torn from me. 
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* The circumstances which attended this second misfortune, were 
similar to tliosc which marked your loss. My wigwam was enter¬ 
ed at tlio dusk of evening, by two savages and (as iny wife thought) 
a white man, at a lime when we were making a foray on the Cana¬ 
dian frontier, and when 1 w'us absent many miles from our encamp¬ 
ment. My suspicions of course were at once directed to Wah- 
quimacutt; but the mystoi y has never been entirely solved. 

‘ 8oon after this miserable catastrophe, my 'wife, who had long 
been converted to the Christian religion, and w’as the sweetest and 
loveliest of her sex, died broken-hearted witli this double loss. 


‘ Had I not cause, my soil, to holieve that I was indeed the 
slave of destiny; and to acknowledge with tears of blood, that all 
my prospects ot happiness and virliio were doomed to eternal 
blight. 

• I fled again heart-stricken into the wilderness. I abandoned 
myself a long time to the most consuming sorrow'. 

‘ After a time 1 succeeded in rousing myself; and endeavoured 
by leading iny w'arriors to the most desperate encounters with the 
beasts of the forests, <4ind their no less savage human foes, to ba¬ 
nish the gloomy meditations which continually overshadowed me. 

‘ During the many years lliat suceecihal, my life was wild and 
wandering. In the course of our hunting and our warlike ex¬ 
cursions, 1 traver.scd nearly the whole of the ciMitlnoiit. My davs 
were passed in war and in the chavo, and the constant activity of 
my body had a beneficial effect in (|uioting the agony of my mind. 

‘At last, not many years ago, as I wasretnnung from an ex])ed»- 
tion to the far West, the thrilling blast from the trumpet of llevo- 
lutioii stirred the depths of iny spirit. 

‘ For the first time for many years iny heart was excited, and 
the inmost energies of my nature were aroused. A'ou will not be 


snrpyiscd, my son, that I embraced at once, and w ith rapture, the 
cause of the oppressed colonics. I saw instantaneously tliat an¬ 
other and a most glorious opporlimity of distinguishing my iiamf^, 
•and of perfecting the reputation which iny services in the French 
war had acquired me, was now within my grasp. Neither, to say 
the truth, had 1 any scruples against conlcmling with the English 
standard under which I had tbrmerlv served. 


‘ Although I had fought for the Fiiiglish and the colonial cause 
(which were then one,'t my compauions-iu-arms had been all provin¬ 
cials, and I hardly recollected a single native of tlic nmth(,*r country 
with whom I had been even on terms of accpiaintancc. Hesidcs, even 
in the depths of the wilderness 1 had been fully conversant with the 
injuries and insult^ w'hieh had been heaped upon the cedoiiiei by 
the mother country*; and my hatred to tyranny ilcmaiidcd no ex¬ 
cuse for my determination to assist in avenging it. 

‘I proffered my services iuimiuHately to the aiifhoritics. 31 y 
first attempt was to cli’cet u ncgociatieu of alliance, oi nt least c-i’ 
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noutvality, witli llic Iiuliaii trllics more immediately under my 
influence. Altlioutrh 1 was not very succcsblul in niv di]))omatic 
attempts—for a nejrociation with Indians, particularly one t»f neu¬ 
trality, amounts to an impossibility—yet my services >v ere neverthe¬ 
less of much importance. Findiujjf all hopc.s of iiulueiii^ them to 
entire ab>ti 11 enco from the coiillict. out oftlic rjiu-stioii, and Hiiding, 
movoovor, that many i.ftlie savage tribes were ulreadv enlisted under 
the English banner; I enrolled at once a chosen and clFective band 
from among my adherents, whose \alour, intelligence, and acquain¬ 
tance with tlie countrv, have ])roved of incalcnlable importance in the 
corps to which they iiavc been attached. My commission of colonel 
M'as confirmed, or rather a new one was presented to me by the Co¬ 
lonial antliorities; and although 1 have, now consnnn.'d loo innch 
time, to enter upon a history of my snbse<|nent career, vet I shall 
die with the hope tliat my services will not be entirely Ibrgotten by 


my conutrymen. 


‘ The di'-appearance of Ncid.i has not yet been satisfactorily ac¬ 
counted for. I have, however, rt'ccivcd inforniation upon which f 
think I can rely, that she is yet living, and in Montreal. I ler history, 
much of which 1 have learned, and to the remainder of which 1 


have a clue, is far too long for insertion, and is besides not relevant 
to my purpose. Suffice, that I still cherish the sweet hope to be 
once more (‘inbrai^ed by my son and daiighter. 1 am sure, my 
dearest IJncas, that yon will cherish your sister when she is res¬ 
tored to vou for vour father's sake. 


*1 iia\u iorgotteii to nilorm you, that nil locoiving the conimiiision 
which v\us pi'oeiited loioc by i)iu lliitisli general, 1 tlionght proper 
ill iny intvic ni.se with liie whites, to assume miother tiaiiie tliaii 
inv liiilian appcllaliun. 

*1 w'a> unwilling to resmiic nur family name, which it was sup¬ 
posed (whether ju-lly or not you arc now <peali(icd to judge,) that 
inv voiilhlul conduct bad disgraced. 

'I accoulingK adopted tbe name of iny mother’s family; and in 
shoit, dcaicsL Uncas, tlic (kilonci Waldron who has been vour com¬ 
panion /or the last tew weeks, is now anxious to embrace yon ns 


Vo nil Katiiku.* 


1 finislicd the paper. The interest with which I had perused it, 
had rendered me nnmindfni of the lapse of time. As 1 raised my 
eves, I pciceived that iny lamp was ncarv exhausted, and that iu 
feeble lays w'eic puling in the morning’s dawn. 

I shall enter into no anal\sis of the feelings which the perusal of 
my lather’s letter had occastoiicil. Relief^—lelief from mystery, re¬ 
lief from an ocbasionnlly self-cxaggciating and incomprehensible 
fear, was, perhaps, the first cliaracten.stic; but pity, sympathy, res¬ 
pect, and the strongest and deepest sensation of fiiial lo%*e were 
the naturaland happy result. 

However ranch the censure of an indifferent world may condemn 
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my unfortunate parent; a son will be pardoned that he extenuated 
Ilia errors, and regarded his virtues with an indulgent eye. I 
deter nniicrl, however, the cliaiapter of my parent, might be esti¬ 
mated by the world in general, that his son would at least, to the 
utmost of his ability, repay liira for his love, and assuage the 
ineiancholy which had been the result of his youthful tollies and 
nrisfortiines. 

Tbcr*e are, however, motives in onr hearts, and passages in our 
lives which are not ht subject for publicity or conrinertt. Among 
these, 1 feet that ir>y sentiments towairis my father, and the 
irassiunnte scenes which immediately followed my perusal of his 
letter, arc eiuinently inchulid. 

Stiince, tlnrt { could nut rest till I had sought him out. I found 
him ill his tiMit—alone and mel.inclinly—awaitimj: with bar rowing 
anxiety lire effect which his cuininnnicntiun would produce upon 
his son. 1 flew into his arms, we embraced each other in an agony 
of tears. 

Let me draw a veil over the rest. 

In the remaining portion of these memoirs I shall, whenever I 
have occasion to iiitiodiice niy father, speak of him a^if there was 
nothing retnaikahle in our inteicomse.or iii his previous histoiy. It 
is even piohahle that 1 may ofteu designate him by the nante of 
nunel VV’.ildi-iiu, by which appellation rather than Fotanko, he was 
most fiiinilia ly known i the ranks ivhich now sniToiindei) him. 

Now that I have expiaiiiL'd all that is necessary with regaid to my 
fcither, I C iosider it u. necessarv again to efer to the pariiculais of 
his history, and shall resume the tinead of my own adventiiies, 
which 1 uni now anxious to hiing to a dose. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE MAJOR-OENERAL. 

* Well, squire,’ said Welcome Dodge to me the second morning 
after the conversation recorded in the ftrst chapter of this ^ook; * I 
suppose yoirve heard the news I’ 

‘ Whttt news?’ 

* The Hampshire roilishy, under General Starb, have arrived T 

* Arrived w'here ?’ 

‘I expect they arc in Bennington.* 

* Why do you think so ?’ 

* Why, you see squire, I ris rather early this morning, and thought 
rd go to Bennington to see about that job as soon &s possible. I 
caloolftted that men were considerably fatigued, and so 1 guessed 
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I’d buy up these blankets afore vre took up our line of march. So 
when I went to Bennington, the first thing I knew, ihe whole town 
from the inecting-housc down to 3Xajor-gencral Budd's tavern was 
full of railishy-inen.’ 

‘So you saw that they had got there yourself?' 

* I should’nt wonder.’ 

I really believe that the inquisition could hardly have tortured 
Mr. Dodge into a direct affirmation ot denial of any proposition 
whatever. 

‘Well—wc shall probably not continue our march to-day,* said I. 

‘Well, I guessed YOU would'nl, after consideration. 1 suppose, 
squire, you Nvouldn*t have any serious objection to settling up my 
remuneration for that blanket-job right away; because you sec my 
commissions are dreadful low, and the fact is—’ 

‘ I will attend to it directly, Mr. Dodge. I will see you in the 
course of the day. In the mean time yon must excuse me.’ 

Mr. Dodge was satisfied, and made his exit whistling yankec 
doodle. 

On the day before, it had been my intention to pnsli directly tc> 
the Hudson, and to join the main army at their encampment near 
tliat river. On receiving the intelligence of the arrival of the 
New Hampshire general, 1 determined to join him. I knew that 
he was on liis way to the same place, ami there was no reason why 
1 should not, at once, put myself under his orders. 

It was the 16th of August. It was still very early in llic morn¬ 
ing. I left ni} corps cncaiiqH'd about half a mile from Benning¬ 
ton, and proceeded myself to the town. I arrived and inciuircd 
for the house where the general was stationed. 1 had nodifiiciilty 
in finding it. I knocked at the door. I reccivcil no answer for 
some time. 1 knocked again. At last the door was opened by a 
man in his shirt sleeves. ^ly European tuitions (of which a vestige 
still remained) were a little shocked, at the slovenliness of this at- 
tijndant on the major-general. Drawing myself up and looking ns 
military as I possibly could, I asked if (jlciieral Starb was visible. 

‘ Well, I sbould’nt wontlor,’ was the answer. 

‘Evidently a relation of Mr. Dodge,’thought I, to myself. 

* Can 1 see him ?’ said I, aloud. 

‘Well—I cxfiect YOU can—if you’ve got no nat'ml defect of 
vision. I am General Starb.’ 

Now, experience had not taught ino to form any very brilliant 
notions of the appearance of the Continental ofiiccrs. 1 knew 
that their worth lay rather in their spirit, than in theii outward 
shell; but still I was a little taken by surprise at the ap{)earaucc of 
the Hampshire Cincinnatus. 

However, he waited very patiently till I had tecovered from my 
amazement, and then very civilly invited me into (he bouse. 

lie preceded me into the room, and being apparently desirous of 
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atoning for tlie negligence of his original er|iii})mcnt, put on a blue 
and buff coat which hung on a peg by the window ; anti seemed 
perfectly to approve its iiarinony with bis pepper*and*salt small 
clotlics. 

This important preliminary adjusted, he proceeded to the busi¬ 
ness which brought me there. 

1 stated concisely niy intentions. They were approved. jNfy 
directions were given mcfianfl 1 prepared to return. 

‘ The general was good enough, however, to request a little more 
conversation, with which of course I complied. 

After half an hour I returned to iny troo[)s, full of admiration of 
the simplicity, courage, arid shrewdness of the rcvol utionary gcn> 
cral. 


CHAPTER XI. 

BENNINGTON. 

It was about noon. It was very hot. I entered my tent. I sat 
down to arrange some papers which £ had with me. In about half 
an hour my father suddenly entered my tent, lie informed me 
that we were all ordered to join the general. 

‘Why?’* 

‘ A body of Hessians have made their appearance a short dis¬ 
tance from Bennington.’ 

‘ Arc they marching towards the town ?’ 

‘ They have halted and entrenched themselves.’ 

* What do you take to be their object.’ 

* It is very plain. They arc part of the expedition which, as wc 
heard yesterday, was contemplated by Burgoyne. This detach¬ 
ment was probably sent against our maga/iucs. The main object 
of the whole expedition was to forage the country—to obtain all 
die cattle, stores, amnuinition. they could; but above all to feel 
the pulse of the country ; and to gain ns many provincials to their 
cause as possible.’ 

‘ How are they likely to succeed in the latter part of their inten¬ 
tions?’ 

‘ About ns well ns in the first. They have found but few ad¬ 
herents. We arc the strongest here.’ 

< What arh the gentlemen in the intrcnchments about V 

* It is evident, that they have found more than they expected. 
It is by chance that Sfarb is here. Tliey are probably, Hessians, 
British, Indians, apd nil, not more than five hundred strong, and 
they find the magazines guarded by nearly two thousand. They 
have got themselves into a scrape.* 
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^ What arc wc to do ?* 

^ The general has ordered an immediate attack. They will be 
cut to pieces.* 

My father left me. There was no time to be lost. I marshalled 
my men. We proceeded to llcnnington. The whole American 
force, amounting to nearly 2000 men, was under arms. The gen¬ 
eral made a pithy s|>ccch, iii which he represented the necessity of 
cutting off the detachment (wiiich was the well-known force com¬ 
manded by the Hessian Colonel Baum) before the other party, 
which was a much stronger one, and which according to intelli- 
goiicc he had received had advanced as far ns Beaten hill, shouhl 
come up to the rescue. 

His proposal was favourably received. At four in the after¬ 
noon we advanced against them in good' order. They wailed 
quietly for us in the intrcnchmcnts. They were as firm ami 
silent as bull dogs. Just as we were reaching the breast works 
they poured in their fire. It was deadly. Our men dropped 
on all sides. We returned it, and the bla/c of the contending 
muskets intcrininglud. We were close to eaeli other. Wc coiihl 
see their grintaccs of anger. Wc heard their oaths and cries. Wc 
gave them another volley. W'c sprang over their iiitrenchihcnts. 
Wc beat dt)wn their breast works, riiey fought like devils, but 
our number overpowered them. The carnage was dreadful. It 
was over in an instant, and all that were left of the corps surren¬ 
dered. 'riic victory was hh^ody but complete. 

The prisoners were secured. 'I'hc militia dispersed. They were 
soon engaged in the agreeable business of plunder. It was im¬ 
possible for me to restrain my own men from participating in the 
ninuscmcni. Some of them, however, rcinaincd to guard the pri¬ 
soners. 1 walked round to look at the captives. 

‘ Tansend doiinerwctters I’ swore a familiar voice near me. 

. I looked round. A stout Hessian cor{)urnl was seated cofiitMised- 
ly on the ground, a little apart from the other prisoners, lie had 
his pipe in his mouth and was engaged iu striking a light. There 
was no mistaking him—he was close to me. 

‘ Tansend donnerwetters !’ said J, in my turn. The cor|M>ral 
looked up. A slight expression of surprise was visible on his fea¬ 
tures. 11c rose, took Ids pi]>c from his mouth, extended his hand, 
and gravely saluted me on cither cheek. 

It was the veteran student Duinmberg ! 1 entered into conver¬ 

sation with him of course. 'J'hcro was after all nothing surprising 
in his transformation. He had continued a student till the uni¬ 
versity al last hinted that they would dis{>ensc with his services, 
lie cast about him for nti employ men t, and happened to bear of a 
Hessian recruiting party. He thought an old student would make 
a very good corporal, lie tried the experiment accordingly. 11c 
manifested no regret at his captivity, lie, as well his whole party, 
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had fonght as long as they could. The enemy had permitted him 
to retain his pipe. He was accordingly provided with a resource 
during his captivity, and after the peace be intended to squat 

While I was engaged with my old acquaintance, Mr. Dmlgc ap* 
proached me. 

* I say, squire,’ said he, ‘ I guess the job aint quite hhished ?’ 

* IIow so T said I, ‘ what do you mean ?’ 

* There is a considerable number of sodgers marching up from 
the south'ard and west’ard,’ said Dodge. 

Soldiers!’ said I in surprise. * Is it possible they can be the 
enemy ?’ 

* I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

* The Devil! 1 suppose they will attack us immediately, and 
here arc our men dispersed in all directions,’ said 1. 

‘ It docs look a Icctle ugly,’ said Dodge. 

‘ Arc they English ?’ 1 asked. 

* Why, I some expect they are Hessians. Tliey are led on, I be¬ 
lieve, by General Bergmann. I saw him once hist year. He’s a 
liomely crcctur!’ said Dotlge scntentiously. 

* Well, we must collect as many as we can, and keep it up, if 
possible, till we arc reinforced. Colonel Warner cannot be far 
distant,* replied I. 

* Well, in my opinion, squire, I guess we’d better clear out. ’Taint 
reasonable to waste so iniich powder and shot, when we arc sure to 
ho licked after all,’ said Dodge, who was really brave; but was 
very discreet and economical. 

‘ Yes, and lose not only the advantage we have already gained, 
hilt Slider the magazines to full into the enemy's hands after all. Is 
that gooil economy, Mr. Dodge ?’ said I. 

* Well, I didn’t take that view of the subject. I guess you’re 
pretty ncarl}' right. We’il have another go at ’em, on the wliolc. 
’Twould be sinful to let all that good aninuiniiion and cattle, bo- 

sides, 1 dare say, barrels of pork to the amount of-.’ With this, 

the contcmjdative Dodge set himself to collecting the troops in 
the most heroic manner. Now tliat he was convinced of the pro¬ 
priety of the thing, there was no doubt he would fight like a tiger. 

My father now rushed furiously up. He confirmed the tidings 
brought by Dodge. 

* There arc hardly llircc hundred men on the field,’ said he,, 
* and the scouts represent the enemy as more than fifteen hundred 
strong. But it would be an eternal disgrace to surrender the ad¬ 
vantage we have gained without a struggle.’ 

W« hastily mustered our forces. There were about two hundred 
of iny corp on the field. About as many more were marshalled 
under Waldron. 

VV^,swore to sell our lives as dearly as possible. 

Strolling parties of militia now rushed in, in great disorder. 
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They had liecn in pursuit of the few of Baum's regiment who had 
escaped. They had met the reinforcement un<ler Bergmann, and 
were now flying before them. Others rapidly approached us, Wc 
sought in vain to rally them. They were panic^struck and in total 
confusion. 

Our little phalanx stood firnu The enemy soon appeared in 
overwhelming numbers. They rushed rapidly upon ns, and rent 
the air with their huzzas. Our column wavered not. Wc reserved 
our fire till the enemy were nearly upon ns. My marksmen then 
di^chargcd their rifles with unerring aim. A number of the enemy, 
nearly equal to our whole handful, bit the dust. 'J'he rest closed 
upon ns with clubbed muskets. Wc abode the onset—wc resisted 
to a man, but we were nearly crushed. 

At that moment there was a sudden change. Our numbers 
were suddenly increased. The tide of battle wjis turned. A 
reinforcement rushed vigorously to our aid. Again we 
charged the enemy. Their line wavered. A body of mili¬ 
tia arrived. The enemy gave way on all sides. Wc followed 
them up like hlood-houn<ls. They were completely routerl. 
Iin|)cllcd by the eagerness of tlic pursuit, I rushed nastily forward. 
Suddenly my foot slipped—I prepared to rise. I was attacked by 
two savages. I received a blow on the head. It stunned me for an 
instant When I recovered, I felt the hand of one of the wretches 
in my hair ; in the other he waved liis scalping-knife. My brain 
reeled—I felt sick—it was horrible. Another instant, and a loud 
voice startled my savage foe. Something like an execration was 
shouted in a language I did not understand, I looked up and saw 
the athletic form and threatening face of my father. The next 
instant, the savage’s brains were knocked out The other cowered at 
Potauko’s feet. 

* Thank God,’ said he, as he assisted me to rise ; * you, at least, 
ehould not have liccii the wretch’s victim. The scoundrel’s jicrfidy 
is repaid at last I knew that the hour of my vengeance wonlu 
arrive; but I hardly dared to hope it would be so sweet That 
scoundrel, Uncas, is Wahquimacutt, the * Whitc-cat,’ of whose 
thousand crimes 1 have informed you.’ 

lie then turned to the other savage, who remained in his croudi- 
ing position, and said something to him in the same unintelligible 
tongue and with a threatening accent 

The savage rose, and retreated in the direction of the flying 
army. The fight was over. 

I hastened to express my gratitude to my father. He embraced 
me affectionately, and assured me that it was the happiest moment 
of his life. 

He then informed me that it was Colonel Warner’s regiment, 
which was on its way to join General Starb, that had arrived so 
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opportunely ; and that owing to this unexpected relief, the broken 
militia had had time to rally and again to face the enemy. 

Night had now come down. The enemy had abandoned his 
artillery and baggage, and vanished in the darkness. We of 
course secured much valuable booty, particularly arms and aminu* 
nition. Our victory was complete. 


CHAPTER XII. 

stIll water. 

This action, although of no great magnitude in itself, was pro¬ 
ductive «)f very ibrtunatc results. The revolutionary party appear¬ 
ed the stronger. The wavering were encouraged. The timid 
were emboldened. Our ranks filled up. 

Very soon afterwards we received the news of the abandonment 
of Fort Schiiglcr. General St. liCgcr, finding the resistance be¬ 
yond his expectation, had at length thrown up the siege and retired 
to Canada. 

Immediately after the affair at Pennington, our whole force join¬ 
ed the main army at Still Water. On the 2Ut of August, Gen¬ 
eral Gates assumed the command. 'I'lic army was reinforced in 
all directions. 

Soon afterwards, the whole British army crossed the Hudson, 
and encamped directly opposite us at Saratoga. We were within 
half-a-dozen miles of each other. 

The plot thickened, the affairs of the north were narrowed down 
to a single point. The whole action of the northern campaign, 
was now concentrated at Saratoga. 

The nnlitary melodrama, of which General Burgoyne was the 
autlior and stage manager, now assumed a beautiful unity. 

Although it proved an unsuccessful piece, it was not deficient in 
stage effect, lie determined to act it out. On the night of the 
17 th he advanced to within tour miles of us. He meditated a grand 
coup de theatre. 

The hostile armies were now only divided by a deep ravine. It 
was evident that we were to be attacked. We waited c^uietly. 

On the I9tb, at high noon, General Gates received intelligence 
that the Engtisli were already advancing on our left. They were 
led oil in person by their own brave, but unfortunate general, the 
brilliant, gallant,’prcttx chevalier, Burgoyne. Our left was coui- 
munded by the heroic traitor, Arnold. 
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Colonel Morgan was sent forward with his riflemen to annoj 
them as^ the^jr advanced ; and my whole corps of shaq)-shooters 
were united in the service. Wc came up with the advanced guard 
of the enemy. Wc drove in their pickets—we advanced rapidly-— 
the pickets were, however, immediately reinforced. Cencrul Frazer 
came up and sustained them with his whole brigade. VYc full back 
in some disorder. 

Suddenly the whole line of battle was changed. Nearly'all our 
troops had been directing their main force upon the cneinv s ex¬ 
treme right. We took advantage of the country. The whole Ameri¬ 
can army suddenly disap))curcd us if the earth ha<l swallowed them. 
There was a pause. It was ol short duration, and then the whole 
force of our army rushed furiously upon the enemv’s loft. The 
attack was desperate. The defence iletonnined. ^Plic inclcc was 
dreadful—British, Americans, Indians, (ierinans, all fought hand 
to hand. Execrations, fierce shouts, oaths, ami shrieks rent the 
air. The confusion of tongues and of nations was appalling. 

In the thickest of the contending throng I marked my fathers 
waving plume. I struggled after him. Suddenly he was struck 
down. He was surroundetl by foes. Excited by the conflict, I 
felt the furcc of a giant in my single arm. 1 burned to save his 
life, to repay the debt 1 owed him, I cut my way through the 
crowd of friends and foes that opposed mo. I reached bis side, 
lie lay on the ground bleeding desperately. 1 succeeded in drag¬ 
ging liiin out of the throng. I laid him by a little ihiekct, as 1 
supiHiscd, in tcrnjmrary safety. SmUlcnly there was a yell, and 
tlircc painted savages sprang frtini the other side, waving their 
ttimahawks in the air. I stood over my father’s blcciling body, 
determined to sell my life for him. The ficmls uttered frantic 
whoops, and Ixmnded towards ns. 1 w'as about giving up myself for 
lost—when, lol they paused—they ga/.cd on the countenance of the 
fidicii warrior, and interchanged ra[)id and unintelligible exclama¬ 
tions. They lowered their weapons and approached me with ])cnco- 
‘ful gestures. Instead of attacking me, they assisted mo in removing 
my father to a place of safety. They bound up his wounds, laid 
their hands upon their breasts, and disappeared. 

After 1 had seen that iiiy father, who was dangerously woiinflcd, 
was bestowed in safety, and attended as well as circmnstances would 

? crmit, I returned to the affray. 1 had been absent but five minutes. 

encouraged my men—the battle raged. The main force of both 
armies was engaged in the desperate conflict. My corps suffered 
with the rest Vfc had lost fifty men. I perceived at some distance 
u company of British regulars which had become detached from the 
main body, and were endeavouring to cut their way to our camp, 
I resolved to intercept them. 1 led my men through a thick wood. 
When we emerged, we met them fticc to face. I recognized the fea¬ 
tures of their captain. It was Carew, whom 1 have spoken of in 
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the first part of my inetnoirs. An old fcclin <5 of hate came over me. 
I cheered my men^wc rushed furiously forward. I singled out 
Carew. lie did not decline the challenge. We engaged in desperate 
conflict. It was soon over. Fortune favoured the avenger’s arm. The 
Englishman fell—suddenly I heard a shrill cry—my arm was ar- 
rested—it was too late—I had passed my sword thrice through the 
prostrate body of Carew. 

* Spare him! for the love of God, spare him! lie is our enemy 
—but even I forgive him.’ 

The Bupplicalion and the voice stoic upon my licart like magic. 
1 looked, and beheld the youthful form of Eliot kneeling over the 
body, and seeking in vain to stanch the life-blood of my fallen 
enemy. I approached him closely, that I might read the fcufurcs 
which I had never distinctly seen. He raised his head. A crowd 
of mingled and unutterable sensations rushed across my brain. 
My heart trembled as 1 gazed upon the youth. Suddenly his cap 
fell off, and a flood of raven tresses Hosted down his nock. I 
sprang forward. 1 did not mistake. The youth was Mayflower 
Vane I 

At that moment I recivod a sudden blow from behind. I fell. 1 
felt myself trampled upon by the contending throng. The tide of 
buttle crashed over me. Dark, indistinct shadows of a struggling 
host floated before my vision. They faded, and all was black¬ 
ness. 1 lost all recollection. 


CHAPTER XHI. 

FIFTH OF OCTODKU. 

* It was soon found,* says Burgoync, in his letter to Lord 
George Germain, * that no fruits, honor excepted, were obtained 
by the preceding victory.* 

The action of the Nineteenth of September, was exactly one of 
that sort of battles in which both panics have a right to claim the 
victory, because there is no victory to be claimed. 

The British had the shadow, and the Americans the substance of 
exactly the reason for calling U a victory at all 

The British remained on the field of battle, and slept with arms 
in their hands. The Americans went comfortably to bed in their 
secure encampment. The British had attempted to force them from 
tlieir position—they failed; the Atncricans retaincil it, and there 
was hardly any reason why they should not make use of the very 
camp^ winch they had been (Ignting to secure. The possession of 
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the field of battle was not, in this instance, a type of success; be* 
cause it was not the thing contended for. 

Burgoyne was playing a desperate game. He was losing it, but 
he did it heroically, lie was present in the hottest of the fight, 
and so constantly exposed his person, that for a time, he was be¬ 
lieved to have fallen at Stillwater. 

If it had been possible for Burgoyne and his army to have effect¬ 
ed the minister’s plan, they would have effected it. It is impossible 
to contemplate the misfortunes of that gallant and unfortunate 
general, without admiration and pity. 

If he had succeeded, he would have been canonized; and yet, 
in falling, he had exhibited as much bravery, as much perscrvance, 
and os much soldiership, as if he had succeeded. 

An impracticable plan was laid. 11c obeyed his orders in per¬ 
severing. lie was willing to devote himself and his army. 

On the day after the action, tiic British camp was pressed for¬ 
ward to nearly within cannon shot of the enemy. The Americans 
rentaiued in their stong ])osition. 

Retreat to the Canadas was not to he thought of by the British 
general. He had forced his army wedge like into the heart of 
the country. lie was iinmoveably fixed; but so long as he re¬ 
mained, the clo/en ]>arts were prevented from coalescing, in case 
of his removal, the junction between Washington and Yates would 
be immediate. It was not to be thought of. lie was willing to 
devote himself. 

On the twenty-first, he received a letter from Sir Harry Clinton. 
He was informed of the intended attack on Fort Montgomery. 
The messenger was sent back to apprize Sir Harry of his situation. 
He solicited a diversion in his favour, which should oblige Yates 
to detach from his army. 

In the meantime his soldiers were straightened for provisions. 
He was obliged to diminish their rations. They submitted to it 
w’illingly. 

This was the state of affairs up to October the fifth. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THB ESCAPE. 

When I recovered from my swoon. 1 felt weak bnt comparatively 
well. I opened my eyes and looked around. The horrible im¬ 
ages, with which my fevered brain had been Ulled, had vanished. 
1 was reclitiing on a bed of leaves, over which a sort of awning 
was stretched A young girl, with large black eyes,' cat near - me; 
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she w/a tnurmaring in a low tone to herself. At a little distance I 
saw hulf>aodozcn dusky forms squatting near a fire. Besides these, 
i saw two others who appeared to be prisoners. The face of one 
was familiar to me; it was Welcome Dodge. Those near the hre 
appeared to be British Indians. Besides these, 1 noted two or 
three soldiers. Judging from their uniform, Itook them to be Hes¬ 
sians. The truth now burst upon my mind. It was evident that 
I had been taken prisoner. 

1 sought to raise myself a little. For the first time 1 perceived 
that my head was supported on the lap of some person. 1 looked 
up. rsaw the sweet eyes of Mayflower fixed with ineffable ten¬ 
derness upon iny own. I stretched out my arms and clasped her 
neck. She bent down. Onr lips met in one long embrace. Over¬ 
powered by the throng of my emotiuns, and weak with my loss of 
blood, 1 again fainted. 

1 revived soon afterwards. I heard from Mayflower's lips the 
<letail of our situation. She had saved my life; she had tended 
my wounds; she had been my chninpion, my guardian, my nurse. 
Even now 1 lay powt-rless as a child in her anns. !None of my 
w’ounds were dangerous ; though some of thou had been very 
painfld. The fever into which 1 had been thrown, had however 
prostrated my strength. 

While Mayflower had been succouring me uuon the field of bat¬ 
tle, night arrived; she would not leave me, and we hud botli been 
made captive by a straggling party of Indians and Hessians. 

1 am determined not to profane the holiness of the feelings 
which surrounded and hallowed the image of Mayflower in my 
mind. 1 am determined not to enlarge upon the course of our love 
after tliis moment. I feel that 1 have no longer the nerve to lay 
bare my own mental anatomy. I feel that there are fibres in my 
system which slnrink from the scalpel. They shall not be exposed. 

Accordingly, as I know that the case is likely to prove less in¬ 
teresting to the world than to myself, I shall say no more on the 
subject; and shall confine myself to recording wh.atcvcr important 
may happen, until 1 arrive at the point where 1 intend to close iny 
biograph}'. 

We rniiained where we were for a day or two. We were strict¬ 
ly guarded, and our captors did not seem to have made up their 
minds as to their destination. Before we left our present encam}i- 
inent 1 was able to walk about 1 succeeded in holding an inter¬ 
view with Quarter-master Dodge. Neither of us had any exact 
knowledge of our position, or of the events, the principal part of 
which 1 have recorded in the preceding chapter. 

Dodge informed me of the event of the battle, but knew nothing 
more. He had been taken by the same party that had captured 
U8 ; but the coalition was by the purest accident. He had remain- 
e<l on the field with the economical intention of collecting away a 
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quantity of swords and muskets. Wlule he ww thus occupied, he 
had been suddenly taken prisoner. 

To my surprise, 1 found that the young girl, who was very beau- 
tifiU, was a perfect mistress of Englisli. Furtiiermore, 1 observed' 
that she had enjoyed and profited by the best education that the 
Colonics could afmrd. Moreover, slie was in the entire confidence of 
Mayflower, who of course still retained her uniforin ami man's ap¬ 
parel. She WHS the only one who was aware of the secret of May¬ 
flower’s sex. All this surprised me. . Her name was Ncido. 

The name excited iny wonder. I was curious to know her his¬ 
tory. She informed me that she believed herself to be of English 
])arcntage, but that there was a mystery almiU her birth and edu¬ 
cation, which she had not beenr able to solve. Her earliest recol¬ 
lections were of a convent in Montreal; it was there she had been 
educated. 

Judging from a variety of causes, but more than all in obedience 
to the promptings of my own heart, I felt that she was the sister of 
whom my father had spoken. I clasped her in nty arms, much to 
her surprise, anti to the chagrin of Mayflower, 

1 explained my feelings and my hopes as well ns I could. Their 
feminine imagimuions were exactly of that construction which lends 
a ready faith to any thing whicli is at once plausible and romantic. 

We resolved to call ourselves brother and sister, even if the 
event should prove that 1 was mistaken. 

Rut it will soon be seen that I was not mistaken. 

1 shall not enter, however, into a detail of my sisters history, be¬ 
cause in the first place it is unnecessary •, and secondly, because it 
is so long and. complicated that it would fatigue rather than inter¬ 
est, an indifiercMii reader. 

1 already fear that i have trespassed too* much upon rny readers 
forbearance by introducing the prolix nan alive of my father’s ad¬ 
ventures, and I feel that 1 have no excuse for again imploring 
'ibcir patience. 

it suffice then, that I had the satisfaction of embracing my 
long-lost sister, and that the hopes of nvy fiithcr were indeed 
realized. ' 

It is perhaps not inexpedient to add,, that tho agent of my pa¬ 
rent’s second bcicavemeut, was not (a» the reader may suppose, j 
the Indian Wahqniinacutt, but the French priest. Father Simon. 

At night. Dodge and I were enabled to hold a conference. We 
concerted various means of escape. Wlien I was again by myself, 
1 heard the Hessian officer, who appeared to be the commander of 
the party, giving bis directions. 

It seemed from bis converfeationa, that we were not far from the 
enemy’s camp; but that they bad lost their way. Besides this, they 
were sadly in want of provisions. They were to disperse in search 
of forage, and to reconnoitre the next morning; they intended to 
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Steal away for an hoar or two unpcrceived, and before their prison¬ 
ers were awake. They intended to leave only two Indinnii (one 
very old man and a boy,) to fpiard us. They had a number of 
pistols, and some ammunition, more than they required to take with 
them. They mentioned to each other a hole in the stump of 
a tree where they intended to conceal them. All this conversation 
was carried on in German. They spoke in a low tone, but as they 
were without suspicion that the language could be understood by 
any but themselves, it was loud enough to be intelligible. 

When 1 heard all this, my heart bounded within me. I watched 
anxiously till they slept, and 1 was then able to convoy by a few 
whispers to the sagacibiis Dodge, the principal part of the conver- 
aation I had heard. Wc waited anxiously for the morning. By 
daybreak, wc heard them rouse theinscfvcs. They went to the 
tree they had spoken of. They set the guard over us. We still 
pretended to sleep. They came up to us, and bound our arms and 
lemi, and then they went away. after this, Mayflower and 

Neida came out of the hut. They awoke us, and dressed my 
wounds. They were nearly well. In the meantime 1 had grown 
tolerably strong. 1 communicated to Mayilovver and Neida what 
I had heard, and our intentions. The beautiful savage was en¬ 
abled to deceive the Indians. They were not aware of her treachery. 
Wc waited till time enough bad elapsed for the Hessians to have 
been miles distant. Otir bonds were then suddenly cut by Neida; 
with ong bound we sprang upon the two remaining Indians. They 
were dozing, and unsuspicious of ihc attack. Wc had no difficulty 
in binding and gagging them. Wo ftistcnod them to a tree. We 
searched out the pistols and amniiinition, and then we started on 
oiir retreat. Oiir * partie carree' consisted of Neida and Mayflower, 
Welcome Dodge and myself. 

We wandered the whole day through the woods. We hardly 
knew which wav to turn our steps, for wc were totally ignorant of 
our situation. Wc were also convinced that the savages would be ‘ 
on our trail the moment that the Hessians returned. Toward night¬ 
fall, we saw the figure of a man at some distance. Wc hesitated 
whether wc shnnhl advance or retreat Wc feared an ambush. 
We dreaded to fall again into the enemy's hands. 

We stole a little nearer. Wc could distinguish the gleam of a 
musket It was a sentinel, and directly after, wc saw indistinctly 
the forms of lialf-aHlozcn more. It was evidently the advanced 
pickets of a camp. Wc feared that it was Burgoync’s; and iwc 
were jretiring that we might again reconnoitre. 

Suddenly the sentinel pehreived us. He hailed us—it was de¬ 
cidedly an EriglUh voice. We attempted to retreat He levelled 
hia musket 

* You'd better come in, stranger, or I guess I riiall shoot right- 
away faid he. 
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We were delighted. It was after all the American camp. We 
all advanced. 

Why!’ cried the sentinel, lowering his musket, * Ain't that 
Quarter-n)a8tpr Dodge?* ♦ 

* I shouldn’t wonder,’ was the reply. 

At the conclusion of this pithy dialogue, we entered the camp, 
and reported ourselves to the General. 

I went immediately in search of my father, lie was in the hos¬ 
pital. The surgeon informed me his wounds were very dangerous. 
1 had been absent more than a week. It was the evening of the 
fifth of October. He had frofpicntly intpiired for me, and had 
manifested so much anxiety fur my fate that the surgeon had been 
afraid to tell him, I was among the missing. 

I entered cautiously—iny father was awake—he ciiihroced mo 
aftectinnatcly, and 1 then entertained him with a detail of my ad¬ 
ventures. 

11c was overcome with rapture, when he was initinned of the 
discovery of my sister. For that it was my sister, the information 
which he already jxisscsscd, uniteil to various other evidence, en¬ 
abled us in a few moments to decide. The door opened. The 
lovely Neida sprang into the room, and was soon locked in her 
father's arms. 


CHAPTER XV. 

■ 

THE SURRENDER. 

1 APPROACH the termination of that part of my memoirs, which I 
intend for the public. 

It has been seen, that wc reached the American camp on the 
evening of the fifth of Octolair, 

I was happy that my wounds were snfiicicntly healed to allow 
me, at the head of iny corps, to participate in the memorable action 
of the seventh. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that I at once compelled May¬ 
flower to abandon her masquerade, and to refrain from any parti¬ 
cipation in the action. ^ 

Our meeting and our betrothal had revived the woman within 
her. Moreover as her sex was now generally known, riie shrank 
from the publicity, to which her successftil disguise had prcvionaly. 
rendered her indiflerent. 

It was natural that she should endeavour by force of entreaties to 
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induce me to abandon the anny; but her entreaties made no im* 
prcBsion upon my mind. 

I had the good fortune to render essential services in the second 
aftid conclusive action at Stillwater. 

On the nineteenth 1 had the satisfaction of witnessing the grand 
denouement of the whole plot. 

I was present at the surrender of Burgoyne. The whole history 
of this campaign, and of the subsequent events are too well known, 
to afford me the slightest .excuse for lingering any longer upon their 
history. 

The re-appearance of one important, and by the reader I hope 
not unforgotten, personage is the principal circumstance which 1 
wish now to recc»rd. 

Two days after the surrender of the British army, 1 was turning 
over the fist of their officers. 1 had taken temporary lodgings in 
the village of Saratoga. 

We were, however, on the point of leaving our present situation, 
for a more southern theatre. 

1 was informed that a British officer was below, and wished to 
speak with me. He had mentioned to the a\lendnnt that he was 
an old acquaintance of Colonal Morton’s. 

While 1 was wondering what acquaintance I ccnild possibly have 
in the British army, the door opened. 

I turned ray eyes to iny visitor, and beheld Sarwterre Ijackland ! 

Our greeting was almost mpturoiis. After the first surprise w'ns 
over, we sat down and entertained each other with our adventures. 

His appearance upon the stage was, after all, not in the least sur¬ 
prizing. It was even singular that 1 had never before contemplat¬ 
ed the possibility of beholding him. 

His, was in fact, exactly the sort of nature which feels at last the 
necessity of a powerful stiuiiilant, and which cannot remain long 
cjuiescent, without rushing at last into action for relief. 

I reminded him that I had often told him how much he mistook 
bis own nature, and how' wrong a moral he had deduced from a 
contemplation of his career. 

* You were right, iny dear fellow, after all,’ said he. * But to 
think of my being captured in my old age by a parcel of d—d 
Yankees I However, you have the laugh upon me after all, Morton, 
and hang me if I have not a great mind to turn rebel inysclfl Here 
are you, a Colonel in the victorious army, and 1 am nothing but 
Captain Lackland of his majesty's surrcnclereci 33d. Promotion is 
certainty more rapid in your undisciplined ranks. How is pay ?’ 

* The less we say about the pay, the better,’ was my repjy. 

* It seems then that it is an expensive amusement, to serve in a 
rebellious army,* said Lackland. 

* X shouldn't wonder,* said Mr. Dodge, who had just then enter- 
^ the apartment, .and unceremoniously joined in the conversation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PENULTIMATE. 

My father’s health did not improve. The surgeon gave me small 
hopes of his recovery. It was to be feared that the wound would 
eventually prove tnortal. 

He himself considered his death as inevitable. He looked forward 
to the event with composure and resignation. He repeatedly assured 
me tliat he had long been wearied with his life; and that although 
the clouds which had tendered his life-time gloomy and tempestuous 
weie now rolling away, and his evening was cheered with agiowing 
and tranquil sunset, y<'t he felt no repugnance, that his lile had 
reached its close. He saw himself surrounded by his children— 
he saw that they were happy ; ami more than all, he saw and felt 
that the country of his love was ut last upon the verge of indepen* 
dence and success. 

Again and again lie as.sured me that he now welcomed with 
gratitude the sweet repose of dentil. He wa.s animated, despite 
his errors, by tlie true and honitfult faitl' of a Cliiistian, and he 
revelled in the sweet conviction that he should one day meet his 
children in another and a happier world. 

As the ai my wetc soon to go into winter quarters, and as my 
father’s health cxpeiicnced a temporary re-cstabiisiimcnt, sufficient, 
in the opiniot s of the physicians to enable him to undergo a*jour¬ 
ney; I succeeded in obtaining leave of absence fhr some months. 
Lackland accepted an invitation to my abode, and together our' 
whole party set out Jbr ‘ Morion’s Hope.* 

We reached that place, in due time, without further adventures, 
and had the satistaction of making moic comfortable arrangements 
fur my father than I could possibly have done at Saratoga. 

It was but a few weeks after our arrival, at my old and happy 
liome, that i perceived indications of a growing and a mutual at¬ 
tachment between my sister and my friend Lackland. 

A short time afterwards I received the agreeable communication 
that the preliminaries had been satisfactoiily settled, and my own 
and my fatiitu’s consent were now ail that was necessary. 

It is needless to say that these were most joyfully granted. 

* 1 need not observe,’ said Lackland, on concluding bis commu¬ 
nication, * that 1 have no very brilliant establishment to ofier 
Neida.* 

* Her education has hardly led her to form any extravagant ex¬ 
pectations,* I replied. 

* However,’ he resumed, * as I am prohibited from serving any 
longer against your friends the rebels,*! may as well turn my at¬ 
tention to somethin^ eli^e. lismd is cheap in your country. Why 
should not I squat as well as our old friend Dummberg V . 
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* Very well/ snid I, * I hope you will indeed re imin with tis for 
the present; and I am certainly glad that our present connexion, 
aa well as the situation of your regiment, make it almost impossible 
for you to serve against the cause in which [ am so deeply interest¬ 
ed. Although we may be politically enemies, yet there is no rea- 
sen why we should not be friends and brothers. This; however, 
could hardly be the case if our swords were actually turned against 
each otheis.* 

* 1 promise you,* said Lackland, * that whether I am exchangred 
or not, 1 s*>all serve no longer in this cause. Although an English¬ 
man and an American can never agree about the justice or the 
causes of this conflict, yet my present situation renders it unpalata¬ 
ble to me to be exchanging broken heads with my own relations. 
] had always an abhorrence of family jars, and this civil war of 
ours partakes too much of that character.* 

* I am glad of youi determination.* I replied, * but as to the 
matter of squUting, I neither expect nor wish you to expatriate 
yourselll No, my dear fellow, remain wheie you are lor the pre- 
seift; but i am sure you will And in the sequel that my advice is 
correct.* 

Here our conversation ended. 

It remains for me now to inibrm my readers that my father ex¬ 
acted one condition with regard to the projected union between his 
daughter and Lackland. It accoided with the determination al¬ 
ready taken by the Euglishnian—that his son>in-law should not 
again bear arms against Ametica. 

As my father felt himself rapidly sinking, he expressed a wish 
that our mariiagcs should take place while he was yet able to wit¬ 
ness them. 

Accordingly, a few days afleiwards, at the s^me time and in the 
presence of my father, Lackland was united to my sister, and I to 
Mayflower Vane. 

A few days afterwards, our parent breathed his last. His end 
was tranquil, hopeful, and happy. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THR LAST. 

About one month after these events I retired one morning to the 
* pagoda.* I had several important letters to write, and as I was 
determined to stiflei no intersuption, I locked the door as soon as 1 
enteted the room. 

1 was in the midst of the first epistle, when I heard a thundering 
at the iloor. 
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‘ Let roe in immediately,* said Lackland, from withcnt. 

‘ You must wait exactly three hours and a halt;* said I, coolly re¬ 
suming my pen. 

* 1/ you make me wait three minutes and a half, 1 shall immedi¬ 
ately kick your door to pieces,’ was tiie detciiuined reply. 

Being unwilling that the ghost of my revered uncle'shouUl be 
disturbed by so sacrilegious an outrage upon his favriinte * sanc¬ 
tum.* I sounded a parley, and fii ding he find really soiucthing iiri- 
])ortant to commnnicafo, 1 opened the doui. 

* You see,’ said l.ackiaiiU, entcrn).r, ‘ that it is only necessary 
to bully a rebel to force him to ca])itul '(c.’ 

* Perhaps the less you say about capiinla.Km the better,’ I repli¬ 
ed, But I am really cngiged now, so do tell me vour business ami 
take yourself oiK* 

* I believe I shall be obliged to i;'ke mvself off farther fhan you 
think, * was his reply.’ I hate just i\ reived Mine Ictieis, for i havo 

correspondents as well as you, whii h \m 11 reipdro m\ ... ou 

the other side of the Atlantic. Look at tiie supi i sciiptioii of that 
letter, old lx)y!’ 

I took the letter which he held out to me. U was directed to 
tlip Bari of Agincouit. 

I looked intpiiringly at my companion. 

* Bead it, old fellow, read it. \ou \mII find it as entertaining as 
any of your fusty epistles about cHinp-kctile's an«l flannel blankets.’ 

I read the letter. It was to inhuin my fiiend fhat by a succes¬ 
sion of sudden and unexpected, but al'trr ail not very wonderful 
demises, the various individuals who stood between liim and the 
title, had been taken od‘, and that the last eail had just hroken his 
neck in a steeple clias<*. 

‘ In shoit,’ said I, ‘ you are now the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Aginconrt.’ 

* 1 shouldn’t wonder, as the quarter-master would say,’ was Ids 
reply. 

* And now what do you think of squatting?’ said T, gravely. 

‘Why—ahem—why, On the whole, I will first take a look at 

Castle Lackland. Be’sules yon know it will be necessary to con¬ 
sult the countess. Poor litlie Nekla ! how ridiculous that the little 
savage should receive such promotion.’ 

* After all,’ 1 replied, ‘ you ought to be obliged to Father Simon 
for her education.’ 

* CONCLUSION. 

It is hardly necessary for me to- add that we w'ere- soon afler- 
wards, separateil from my sister and her husband. 

Although for some time we were rendered unhappy by their ah- 
scnce, yet frequent letters, the knowledge* that they w*erc happy» 
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the afierw^ds fulfilled expectation of meeting them ngp.in, and 
above all the stimng national events in which I was deeply en¬ 
gaged, all combined to prevent us from giving way to our unavail¬ 
ing regret. 

The war was soon resumed upon another theatre. It tvas neces¬ 
sary for me again to leave the arms of my bride. 1 had the gr>i>d 
fortune to remain not altogether undistinguished, and to rejoice 
that 1 had been permitted to make a true cslirnalc of the times in 
which my lot was cast. 

I had tho glory and the hap])iness to be present at the political 
birth of my country. Cradled, like a Spartan child, upon the 
sliicld, and amid the din oi arms, I had the happines.s io the 
lo find the progress ol the youthful giantess well worthy of 
licr tiiuiiipljant birth. 

As ( have reached the period whicii I always proposed to iny- 
tiolf, as tli(* liinit to the present {loriion of iiiy memoirs, I shall now 
taki-* farewell of iny readers. 

llavin:(, however, recently discovered a fragment of a letter to 
my sister's husband, which, for some rciison or other, it had been 
found necessary to copy, I have thought it might serve as a toler¬ 
able epilogue to this work. The reader will perceive that it is 
without date, although it bears intrinsic evidence of having been 
wriltuii a few years later than the period at which 1 concluded. 


UENEIML MORTON TO THE EAHr. OF AOrNCOOKT. 

Morton's Ifojtc. 

* # * * »yQUj repeated requests. The fact is, my 
dear Lackland, that we have diifercnt cards to play. Men s charac¬ 
ters and lives are the mutual results each of the other. The in¬ 
stability of youth is ]>erhaps the necessary attribute of an inchoate 
furination; and therefore boys may waver, but men should nut 
change. The youthful character is apt to be, or at least, to itppearj 
unstable and undetermined. As soon, however, fs it is fairly ex¬ 
posed to the light, as soon (to speak chemically,) as it is subjected 
to the sunshine, and the atmospheric tempests of life, its fluids and 
its salts begin to act upon, and to coalesce with each other. The 
]irocc8s is complete when the crystallisation is ended, and it will be 
observed, both in the mental anil physical world, that the stronger 
the light, and the keener the blast to which the elemental rudiments 
arc exposed, the more rapid, and the more decided will be the 
organization. 

* Ijct me cease to weary you, however, wdth all this disquisition, 
4nd return an answer to your aaerief. 

* Yon will then understanu that It is entirely Impossible fdr us 
agaia;|iQl^^|iut C^llc Lachland. 
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* On returning from mission to England, which afforded us 
all so happy an opportunity for embracing each other, I ftmnd that 
there was yet much work tor all. 

* Truo, as you say, that the war has long been ended. But what 
of that? the country sprang indeed armed and full-grown from the 
head of its god-like parent; but it remains to lie proved whether 
she will, like Minerva, cherish the olive and the myrtle, the arts 
and the sciences of peace, or the field which her sword has 
fertilized with blood. 

‘ To observe the inigliiy changes and phases of a new nation—to 
study the rapid and wonderful development of original institutions, 
and political inventions—to investigate the stupendous phenoiuena, 
which, like, a physical world emerging with earthquakc-rapidity 
from chaos to perfection, she is constantly exhibiting—to con¬ 
template the dilapidated antediluvian fragments lying side by side 
with the no less gigantic hut perfected components of the pre¬ 
sent fiolitical planets;—and in line, to watch the ponderous but 
accurately adjusted movements of the machinery which regulates 
and propels tliis grand national engine,—afford more than sufRcicnt 
employment and entertainment for my intellect, however uninterest¬ 
ing it may be to the more unrefined and iiitellcctiuil [Kirlion of 
luankiiid. 

‘ I leave you acconlingly to the enjoyments of the inspiring 
world of society, and lest I should lie led into a more polemical 
vein tli.-in is courteous, 1 will now conclude ; assuring yon, albeit 
reluctantly, in the wools of our old acquaintance Dogbery, * that 
ifa merry uiccttug may be wished, Go<l prohibit it!,’ 


. NOTE TO BOOK V. 

It »ill be obtemd bf those who take the trouble to inveetigate the iiibject, that 
m viebjy f the matter relative to the Indiana, ibeir habUa, cereutuniva, and lo forth, baa 
bjMpBcrived from llie standard trorks on lodian biatory.—See, in [particular, lIoyt*i 
fnaian Wara.—'ileckevelder’s Narrative, and B. U, Tbtcber’a Indian Biography. 
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